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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Percliance  he  came  in  tmllght  dim  like  this. 


He  did  ;  and  there  did  come  a  maiden  here, — 
A  sweet  still  mourner."  Matuhix. 

**  Our  positions  in  life,  which  necessarily  involve 
our  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  you — 
fearing  lest,  when  I  the  least  suppose  it,  I  may 
jar  upon  some  opinion  or  sentiment  in  a  way 
that  may  startle  or  offend  you.  I  therefore  beg 
you,  at  once,  to  be  assured  that  the  deepest  and 
most  delicate  respect  and  sympathy  are  among 
the  chief  motives  which  urge  me  to  write  to 
you — and  which  dictate,  or  qualify,  every  thing 
that  I  may  say.  If,  then,  I,  in  any  degree,  err 
in  the  manner  I  have  alluded  to  above,  you 
must  consider  it  the  fault  of  ignorance,  not  of 
design. 

"  You  cannot  have  been  bhnd  to  the  senti-. 
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ments  of  admiration  with  MJiich  I  was  im- 
pressed the  first  time  I  saw  you  j — an  admira- 
tion which,  arising  as  it  did  involuntarily,  had 
assumed  a  character  of  tender  interest  before  I 
attempted  to  check  it.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank 
-with  you  ; — if  I  did  not  believe  you  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  mind  capable  of  hearing  and  appre- 
ciating frankness,  I  should  not  be  now  address- 
ing you.  The  more  tender  sentiments,  which 
minffled  with  and  softened  the  admiration  which 

o 

your  beauty  had  excited,  arose,  I  am  conscious, 
from  a  deep  expression  of  melancholy  which  your 
countenance  suffered  plainly  to  be  read.  There 
"vvas  a  look — and  it  seemed  to  be  a  permanent 
one — of  mental  pain,  which,  worn  as  it  was 
by  one  so  lovely  and  so  interesting,  could  not 
fail,  sensibly  and  keenly,  to  touch  my  heart. 
Each  time  I  have  been  at  the  convent,  and 
during  the  whole  time  I  have  remained  there, 
my  attention  has  been  rivetted  on  you — and 
every  moment  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  you  are  unhappy.  It  may  seem 
presuming  in  one  so  much  a  stranger  to  you  as  I 
am,  to  venture  to  allude  to  any  sorrow  you  may 
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cherish,  even  supposing  it  to  exist.  But  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  reflect  that  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you— nay,  my  feeUngs  with  regard  to  you  are 
such  that,  in  moral  truth,  I  am  far,  far  from 
being  so.  If  I  were,  I  should  not  feel  as  I  now 
do — I  should  not  act  as  I  am  now  acting, 

*'  If  my  suspicions  should  be  correct ;  confide 
to  me,  1  beseech  you,  the  causes  of  your  unhap- 
piness.  There  never  can  be  one  in  whom  such 
confidence  could  be  more  securely  placed — who 
could  regard  that  confidence  with  more  gra- 
titude. The  circumstances  which  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  the  difference,  namely,  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  creed,  are,  here,  favourable  to  what 
I  ask — for  I  can  well  comprehend  the  heaviness 
of  heart  which  may  dwell  within  a  convent — I 
can  sympathize  with  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  no 
sin.  A  poet  of  our  nation  has  put  the  following 
touching  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  one  placed 
like  you : — 

Relentless  walls  !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains  : 
Shrines  I  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep , 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep  ! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 
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— No  ! — I  am  convinced  that  human  feelings 
still  exist  within  that  heart — and  that  the  cold 
suppression  of  them  is  constant  anguish  ! 

"  Forgive  me,  1  beseech  you,  writing  thus — 
If  I  speak  too  strongly  or  too  openly,  it  is  that 
my  feelings  are  deeply  moved,  and  that  they 
force  their  way  when  I  address  you.  Answer 
this — ^I  implore  you. — I  cannot  bear  to  delay 
till  I  can,  with  propriety,  visit  the  convent  again. 
I  shall  be  to-morrow  evening  at  dusk,  at  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  garden-wall — your 
answer  might  be  cast  over  it  with  perfect  ease 
and  safety.  When  the  convent  clock  strikes  nine, 
you  may  be  certain  that  I  am  there.  Once  more, 
I  conjure  you  to  trust  to  me — you  never  shall 
have  cause  to  repent  your  confidence — I  must 
indeed  be  a  villain  if  I  ever  betrayed  that  of  one 
so  lovely  and  so  unprotected." 

Dusk  was  just  sinking  into  darkness,  as  Sa- 
vile,  jumping  from  his  horse,  threw  the  rein  to 
the  servant  who  had  accompanied  him,  and, 
bidding  him  await  his  return,  ascended  the  bank 
on  which  the  convent  stood.     The  white  walls, 
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even  under  this  declining  lights  stood  out  in 
strong  relief  from  the  dark  woods  behind,  and 
seemed  as  though  presiding  over  the  vallej^  in 
loneliness^  purity,  and  peace.  But  even  into 
this  seclusion  did  the  strong  and  corrupt  pas- 
sions of  worldly  man  penetrate.  Even  this  re- 
mote and  solitary  spot  by  nature  retired  from 
the  world,  and  with  the  added  isolation  of  reli- 
gious vows  and  rules, — even  this  was  now  in- 
vaded by  those  fiercer  and  less  pure  feelings 
which  agitate  mankind  in  the  full  vortex  of 
society. 

Some  such  ideas  as  these  crossed  Savile's 
mind,  as  he  cautiously  skirted  the  convent- walls, 
to  reach  the  spot  pointed  out  in  his  letter. 
''  What  a  strange  concatenation  of  accidents," 
thought  he,  "  must  have  it  taken  thus  to  bring  me 
across  the  path  of  a  Portuguese  nun  !  Who,  in 
drawing  her  horoscope,  would  have  placed  in  it, 
as  the  most  prominent  figure,  an  Englishman, 
born  at  some  thousand  miles'  distance,  and  bred, 
certainly,  one  would  think,  in  the  very  last  man- 
ner to  bring  him  into  contact  with  a  religieuse 
in  Portugal !     I  have  often  thought,"   he  con- 
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tinucd,  "  how  strangely  people  are  brought  to- 
gether in  la  belle  passion.  Our  other  attachments 
are  the  fruit  of  time^  and  ordinary  circumstance  : 
our  friend  is  our  schoolfellow,  or  our  fellow- 
traveller,  or  our  brother-officer  : — he  springs 
from  a  similar  stock,  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
similar  way — and  our  paths  of  life,  sooner  or 
later,  come  to  a  common  point.  But  an  attach- 
ment of  love — or,  as  our  quarter-master  would 
say,  '  one  doing  duty  as  such,' — *  annihilates 
time  and  space,'  whether  it  '  makes  two  lovers 
happy,'  or  not.  Why,  three  weeks  ago,  this 
woman  knew  not  that  I  existed  :  she  was  a  nun, 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  secluded  convent — - 
/  was  an  officer  in  a  foreign  army  and  of  a  dif- 
ferent religion,  and  with  no  more  to  do  with 
nuns  or  friars — bell,  book,  or  candle — than  I 
have  with  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet. — And 
now,  my  image  lives  in  her  mind — my  words 
have  sunk  deep  into  her  soul — -her  thoughts 
and  feelings  have  soared  into  a  new  world,  and 
it  is  I  who  have  carped  them  thither.  I  cannot, 
surely,  be  deceiving  myself — I  could  not  have 
mis-read  the  expression  of  her  speaking  face  ?  — 
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No,  impossible !     It  ivas  so  then,  assuredly  3 — 
will  solitude  and  reflection  have  changed  her?" 

He  cast  his  eyes  anxiously  to  the  top  of  the 
■wall,  as  he  reached  its  appointed  corner ;  and, 
cowering  into  the  shadow  of  a  buttress,  he  re- 
mained in  eager  expectation.  "  It  surely  must 
be  almost  nine  !" — he  struck  his  watch,  v/hich 
gave  eight  and  three-quarters.  '*  It  cannot — 
it  cannot,  be  far  from  the  stroke — I  have  not 
felt  thus  anxious  for  ages ; — usually  I  take  these 
things  much  more  coolly — but,  what  with  the 
nun  as  a  woman,  and  what  with  the  nun 
as  a  nun — with  all  the  accompaniments  of  this 
convent,  and  its  garden-wall,  and  its  lonely 
valley,  and  the  foreign  aspect  of  all  around — I 
feel  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  romance  of  which  I 
thought  myself  no  longer  capable.  This  is  a 
very  different  locale  for  a  love-scene,  from  a  ball- 
room in  'Berkeley-square,  where,  if  I  remember 
me,  my  last  liaison  was  formed  ;  but  even  this  is 
not  so  different  as  is  Sister  Angelica  from  Lady 
Frances  !  Heavens  and  earth  !  — and  these  are 
beings  of  the  same  species,  and  the  same  sex  ! — 
and  I  have  pursued  both  with  the  same  object ! — 
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-Object ! — have  I  an  object  ?  I  wont  inquire 
too  minutely — Hark  !  the  clock  strikes  ! — Aye, 
beat,  good  hammers  ! — boome,  boome,  boome  ! 
— nine  !  She  knows  that,  at  this  instant,  I  am 
here.  Now,  how  will  it  be  ?  Aye,  or  No  ? — 
shall  I  be  answered  or  not  ?  I  would  bet  long 
odds,  *  the  Ayes  have  it.'  Hark  ! — no — Plague 
lake  it,  it's  only  a  bat ;  —  Now  ! — no — I  am 
so  feverishly  fidgetty,  I  deceive  myself  at  every 
sound.  Ha,  ha  ! — I  have  it  now,"  he  continued, 
as  a  small  billet,  rolled  over  a  stone  to  give  it 
weight,  fell  at  Jiis  feet.  ''  I  have  got  it — thanks, 
a  thousand  thanks  and  blessings  !"  he  uttered, 
in  a  tone  accurately  suited  to  the  distance — 
and  he  rapidly  retraced  his  steps  to  his  servant. 

''Jose! — the  light  immediately!" — and  the 
trusty  squire  handed  his  master  the  dark-lantern 
which  he  had  lighted  at  his  departure. 

*'  I  have  had,"  thus  ran  the  billet — ''  I  have 
had  a  severe  struggle  with  myself  before  I  could 
determine  whether  to  answer  you — and,  even 
now,  I  can  scarcely  say  what  it  is  that  impels 
me  to  do  that  which  I  know  must  be  so  fruit- 
less.    Yet   I   feel  that   I  should  not   be  acting 
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towards  you  as  I  think  you  deserve,  if  I  suffered 
you  to  come  hither  in  the  hope  of  an  answer 
from  me,  and  receive  none.  I  believe  your  ex- 
pressions of  interest  towards  me  to  be  real,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  this  confidence  is  safely  trusted 
to  the  honour  of  an  English  soldier.  Therefore 
I  write  now,  but  I  write  to  say  that  here  our 
intercourse  must  cease.  That  1  have  sorrows — 
wrongs — such  as  it  would  chill  your  blood  to 
hear,  I  do  not  deny.  But  of  what  avail  would  it 
be  that  you  should  hear  them  ?  I  can  expect 
no  relief — I  must  bear  what  I  have  to  suffer  as 
best  I  may — my  lot,  oh,  God  ! — my  lot  is  cast 
for  ever  1  I  thank  you,  Sir,  in  my  inmost  heart 
— I  thank  you  in  my  prayers — for  the  charity 
and  pity  you  have  shewn  towards  me,  so  desolate 
as  I  am.  But  they  avail  nothing — my  chains 
are  ri vetted  upon  me,  and  I  must  wear  them. 
Farewell,  noble  Sir !  May  God  protect  you  in 
the  fields  to  which  you  will  soon  speed  to  reap 
glory  !  Forget  her  whose  fate  has  cast  a  shadow 
across  the  brightness  of  your  spirit  for  a  mo- 
ment ; — but  she  will  always  remember  you  in  her 

orisons.'* 
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"  This  is  strange,  most  strange.""  muttered  Sa- 
vile  to  liimself,  as  he  finished  the  note.  "  Let's 
see  again,"  and  he  read  it  a  second  time  with  deep 
attention.  *'  There  is  something,"  he  continued, 
as  he  mounted  his  horse^  and  rode  slowly  down  the 
valley — ''  there  is  something  more  in  this  than 
meets  the  eye — sufferings  I  guessed — they  were 
plain ;  but  wrongs !  what  can  she  mean  ?  And  her 
confidence  in  me — and  yet  her  fear  to  trust  me 
fully,  though  her  pen  burned  to  write  the  whole 
details  at  once — 1  must  have  them  yet !  She 
thanks  me^for  the  charity  and  pity  shewn  to  one 
so  desolate  !  Desolate  !  aye,  her  friends  desert 
her — like  enough,  like  enough — it  has  been  some 
family  arrangement  that  has  put  her  into  the 
cloister — once  there,  that  family  forgets  her  ! 
And,  if  they  did  not,  she  could  not  complain  to 
them.  No — it  is  to  me — to  me  that  she  shall 
confess  what  her  afflictions  are — it  is  clear  that 
the  sweet  office  of  confidant,  counsellor,  and 
comforter  is  reserved  for  me !  And  yet  she 
thinks  (bless  her !)  that  she  really  means  to  stop 
all  future  intercourse,  and  that  she  has  written 
to  mc  in  a  manner  to  announce  its  cessation. 
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She  believes  that  she  is  odIj  grateful  to  me  for 
the  interest  I  have  shewn  in  the  sorrows  which 
she  admits  to  exist,  though  she  will  not  reveal 
their  nature." 

''  Would,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pause,  ^*  would 
I  could  have  one  quarter-of-an-hour's  conversa- 
tion with  her — but  no — it  is  not  come  to  that 
yet — and  a  premature  step  would  ruin  all.  She 
did  not  stay  in  the  garden,  I  am  certain,  one 
moment  after  she  heard  me  say  I  had  got  the 
note.  She  is  new  to  love — I  am  sure  she  is — 
every  line  of  her  letter  bespeaks  it.  She  has  not 
had,  to  aggravate  her  hatred  of  the  cloister,  a 
burning  mortal  passion.  No  ! — it  has  been  only 
(and  alas  in  that  '  only'  how  much  is  included  !) 
— the  deep  repugnance  from  this  living  burial, 
increased  daily  by  its  very  duration.  She  has  felt 
only  in  general  how  happy  she  could  have  been 
in  her  home — and^  perhaps,  some  vague  visions 
of  love  may  have  floated  among  her  day-dreams 
of  what  might  have  been.  Yv^ell,  now  she  has 
an  object  upon  which  to  individualize  them. 
She  knows  not  this  yet,  perhaps — but  she  will 
soon.     I  must  talk  with  her — and  I  will — but  I 
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must  be  cautious,  lest  the  more  haste  should 
prove  the  worse  speed.  But  come,"  he  added 
aloud  to  his  horse,  "come,  old  Sancho,  speed  ice 
on  now,  at  all  events" — and  giving  him  the  rein, 
he  advanced  towards  the  Tagus  at  a  hand- 
gallop. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Are  men's  brains 

Made  now-a-days  of  malt,  that  their  affections 

Are  never  sober  ? 

Beau  MO  XT  &  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Deveueux  to  Captain  Savile. 

'«  London,  1813. 
"  Truly,  you  are  wild  about  your  Piun, — 
Half  an  hour  in  the  same  room  with  a  pretty 
woman  in  a  cowl,  with  whom  you  '  paddle  palms' 
in  pursuance  of  a  sort  of  ceremony,  for  half  a 
second — and  this  you  call  an  adventure,  and 
such  a  one  as  I  might  pass  three  life-times  in 
what  you  are  pleased  to  designate  prosaic  Eng- 
land, before  I  could  equal  ! — Art  sure,  my 
dear  Savile,  that  your  wound  was  not  on  your 
head,  instead  of  your  arm  ? — or  are  you  infected 
by  the  air  of  the  land  of  romance,  and  become  a 
modern  incarnation  of  Don  Quixote  in  good 
earnest?     If  not,  pray  what  do  you  mean  by 
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writing  me  a  letter  of  three  sheets  to  describe 
the  circumstances  of,  as  you  phrase  it,  '  your 
falling  in  love  with  a  nun,  and,  what  is  better, 
a  nun  faUing  in  love  with  you  !'  The  real  cir- 
cumstances are  what  I  have  begun  this  letter 
with — whereas,  )'ou  give  such  a  description  of 
vallies,  and  Taguses,  and  mules,  and  feelings,  as 
really,  at  times,  to  make  me  almost  as  bad  as 
yourself,  and  carry  me  far  into  the  land  of 
sentimentalism  along  with  you. 

"  Seriously — for,  after  all,  I  have  written  thus 
because  I  feel  seriously — I  don't  quite  hke  this. 
There  are  some  passages  in  your  letter,  my  dear 
friend,  whicli  touch  me  deeply — passages  which 
allude  to  what  I  have,  of  course,  always  known, 
though,  almost  equally  of  course,  we  have  never 
spoken  on  the  subject — the  existence,  namely,  of 
deep  feelings  of  a  sorrowful  kind,  smouldering 
beneath  all  your  outward  brilliancy  and  spirit. 
Moreover,  nothing  can  more  clearly  prove — 
what  many  of  your  letters  from  the  Peninsula 
have  already  given  strong  token  of — the  powerful 
hold  which  circumstances  of  romance  still  have, 
not   so  much  upon  your  imagination   as   upon 
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your  feelings ;  because  they  put,  as  you  hint, 
your  St.  James's  Street  ideas  totally  to  sleep  for 
the  time,  and  give  full  swing  to  a  very  different 
train  qf  thoughts  and  sentiments.  For  all  these 
reasons,  go  no  more  to  those  '  white  walls  and 
silver  springs.'  Flirt  and  play  the  devil  as 
much  as  you  please  with  your  senoras  of  Lisbon, 
but  leave  the  poor  nun  alone." 

[Here  follow  divers  pieces  of  inteUigence, 
with  comments  thereupon,  fully  in  consonance 
with  the  St.  James's  Street  ideas  above  spoken 
of — but  which,  bearing  in  no  degree  upon  the 
present  story,  are  consequently  omitted.  ]\Ir. 
Devereux's  letter  ends  thus.] 

"  By  the  way,  to  revert  to  the  subject  with 
which  I  began,  I  should  not  much  wonder  if 
you  had  so  totally  forgotten  the  adventure  by 
the  time  this  reaches  you,  as  to  beg  for  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
The  fact  of  your  having  seen  a  pretty  nun,  it  is 
possible  you  may  recollect — but  I  dare  say  of 
all  the  accompaniments  of  romance  with  which 
you  embellished  it,  you  remember  nothing. 
Own  the  truth,  now  ;  do  you  .^" 
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''  Lisbon,  1813. 
''  Father  Confessor ! — I  remember  my  nmi 
most  distinctly,  and  most  distinctly  she  remem- 
bers me.  Your  ghostly  advice  came  too^late — 
for  I  had  continued  to  visit  the  '  white  walls  and 
silver  springs,'  as  often  as  I  could.  By  the 
way,  how  the  deuce  came  you  to  quote  Eloise  ? 
I  did  so,  and  more  to  the  purpose,  I  take  it, 
in  one  of  my  letters  to  her,  and  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  my  Portuguese  translation  of 
the  lines.  I  am  sure,  however^  that  Pope  knew 
enough  of  the  difficulties  of  translation  to  have 
been  satisfied  wdth  them  ;  for  I  speak  the  lan- 
guage trippingly  enough.  But  I  have  disco- 
vered that  she  is  complete  mistress  of  French, 
so  we  correspond  in  that  now — as  I  can't  bear 
even  the  fear  of  makin^r  a  blunder  of  lanfi[ua£re. 
Yes,  Devereux,  I  have  had  three  letters  from 
her  ! — the  first  alleo^inff  that  it  would  be  likewise 
the  last — and  the  two  others,  to  speak  the  trutli, 
saying  little  more  than  how  wrong  it  was  they 
should  be  written  at  all.  In  her  last,  indeed, 
there  was  a  wish  so  fervently  expressed — though 
Suddenly  checked — that   she  could  tell   me  all, 
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that  I  almost  hope  that,  ere  long,  she  will.  My 
original  request  was  that  she  should  confide  to  me 
the  cause  of  the  sufferings  which  I  saw  so  plainly 
she  endured — which  I  ventured  distantly  to  hint 
I  imagined  might  be  her  distaste  for  a  conventual 
life.  The  existence  of  the  suffering  she  admits — 
poor,  poor  thing  !  but,  whilst  she  refuses  to  reveal 
its  cause,  I  can  see  but  too  plainly  that  my  conjec- 
ture is  right.  But  there  is  something  more  which. 
■I  cannot  at  all  make  out — some  mystery  which 
perplexes  me  greatly.  She  talks  of  '  wrongs' — 
and  the  '  horrors  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected'— and  in  each  letter,  in  stronger  terms. 
What  can  she  mean?  It  cannot  be  that 
they  have  in  the  Convent,  discovered  her  hatred 
to  the  veil,  and  inflicted  any  cruelties  upon 
her,  as  a  punishment?  The  Abbess  always 
seemed  kind  to  her — and,  moreover,  any  idea  of 
that  kind  is  incompatible  with  her  having  suffi- 
cient liberty  to  come  into  the  garden,  at  dusk,  to 
convey  to  me  her  letters  and  to  receive  mine.  I 
am  much  perplexed  by  this — but  be  it  how  it 
may,  her  sufferings,  poor,  poor  creature,  are 
most  severe ;  and  I  do  pity  her  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul. 
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*^  You  see  I  cannot  su})port  the  tone  of  light- 
ness in  which  I  strive  to  write  to  you  upon  this 
subject.  I  begin  to  wish  very  strongly  that  I 
had  followed  your  advice  (Hibernice.)  before  I 
had  received  it,  and  had  ^not  interfered  in  this 
unhappy  creature's  lot  at  all.  I  cannot  deceive 
myself  into  the  behef  that  she  is  less  unhappy 
for  that  interference — indeed,  I  have  been  flat- 
tering myself,  like  a  scoundrel,  that  she  is  more 
so.  And  yet,  I  cannot  retreat— for  I  feel  that 
that  would  be  the  superlative,  and  render  her 
the  most  unhappy  of  all.  I  am,  as  she  says,  the 
only  hiiman  being  who  has  felt  compassion  for 
her,  for  years — I  am  the  only  person  who,  in  any 
degree,  has  entered  into  her  feelings,  and"  pitied 
them  and  her  !  Her  confidence  in  me  seems,  in 
consequence,  to  have  been  spontaneous,  and  to 
be  unbounded — and,  if  now,  I  were  suddenly  to 
break  off — if  I  were  either  silently  to  cease  my 
communications  with  her,  or  to  write  what  must 
seem  to  her  to  be  a  cold  and  heartless  farewell — 
talking  good  reason,  but  bad  or  rather  no  feel- 
ing— in  either  case,  I  dread  to  think  of  what 
the  consequences  might  be.     Indeed,  the  very 
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thought  crossing  my  mind  makes  me  shudder! 
The  truth  is,  I  have  become  involved  more  than 
I  like,  yet  I  see  no  feasible  means  of  extrication 
without  behaving  like  a  savage,  which  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  do.  However,  vogue  la  galere — 
my  boat  must  drop  down  the  stream  of  events, 
and  I  doubt  not  she  will  come  safely  to  shore,  as 
she  has  done  so  often." 

"  Aye,"  thought  Savile,  as  he  read  over 
his  letter,  ''  but  she  has  made  shipwreck,  too, 
before  now  !  I  dread  the  ardour — the  hushed, 
yet,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  the  more 
fearful,  ardour — of  this  woman''s  soul.  I  see 
that  I  have  stricken  deep — more  deep  almost 
than  I  wished  ; — yet  I  must  have  been  a  fool 
if  I  thought  that  anything  was  to  be  done  with 
such  a  woman  as  this,  without  striking  to  the 
very  core — Did  I  think  so  ? — I  did  not,  I  would 
not,  suffer  myself  to  think  at  all — ^but  now  I 
must.  Yet,  I  will  not ; — I  feel  that  I  must  on — 
at  least  I  cannot  retreat — I  shall  receive  another 
letter  to  night — that  shall  help  to  guide  me." 

And  Savile,  accordingly,  bent  his  way,  in  the 
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evening,  towards  tlie  convent.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  degree  to  which  this  matter 
weighed  upon  him.  He  was  not,  as  had  been 
his  wont  of  late  years,  gay,  buoyant,  reckless ; 
urged  on  more  by  desire  of  success  than  any 
other  feeling — and,  undoubting  of  that,  high  in 
spirit  and  in  bearhig — his  bosom^s  lord  sitting 
lightly  on  his  throne — and  his  whole  being, 
joyous  and  confident  in  pursuit,  jo3'ous  and 
triumphant  in  achievement. 

Yes  ! — but  in  these  cases  he  felt  but  little — 
and,  perhaps,  there  was  not  much  in  them  to 
call  forth  strong  feeling.  Accordingly,  Savile 
had  begun  to  think  that  he  was  no  longer  capable 
of  the  deep  and  ardent  emotions  he  had  expe- 
rienced at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life — and 
looked  to  them  wholly  as  things  of  retrospect. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  perplexity  as  well  as 
surprise  that  he  strove  to  analyze  his  present 
sensations.  Not  knowing  where  to  search  for 
the  simple  fact  which  would  have  solved  all — 
namely,  that  this  was  an  instance  in  Avhich  his 
feelings  were  keenly  interested — and  that  those 
feelings,  coming  from  their  long  disuse,  were 
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now,  if  not  so  wild  and  fierce  as  of  yore,  in  every 
respect  more  intense  than  ever — never  looking 
to  this  (nor  would  he  have  cared  to  do  so  had  it 
been  pointed  out  to  him),  Savile's  mind  wan- 
dered in  perplexity  at  its  own  sensations — and, 
moody  and  ill  at  ease,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
convent. 

''  How  beautiful  is  this  scene  l""  he  exclaimed 
almost  aloud — as  he  paced  up  the  valley  de- 
scribed in  his  second  letter.  ''  How  calm  every 
thing  seems  I — the  river  gliding  gently  on — and 
the  '  moonlight  sleeping'  on  that  swelling 
*  bank  I'  Yes !  there  is  something  in  the  still 
beauty  of  a  moonlight  night  which  is  inexpres- 
sibly soothing  and  touching — and  which  makes 
us  feel  sadder  than  at  other  times.  I  have  often 
laughed  at  people  who  have  talked  thus — and 
thought  babbling  of  moonlight  as  childish  and 
unmeaning  as  though  it  were  of  green  fields. — 
But,  to-night,  it  moves  me,  there  is  no  denying- 
it.  Can  it  be  the  errand  on  which  I  am  bent 
which  causes  me  to  feel  thus  ?  Pshaw  ! — Why, 
I  have  gone  on  fifty  such  when  I  have  regarded 
the  moon  no  more  than  the  lamp  in  the  street 
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which  lighted  me  on  my  -svay.— Yonder  is  the 
convent  !  Alas  !  there  is  a  heart  within  those 
walls  far  sadder  than  mine,  sad  though,  at 
this  moment,  it  be  ! — Poor,  poor  Angehea!  — 
Will  she  disappoint  me? — No, — surely,  no — 
My  last  letter  was  such  as  must  touch  her  ;  if 
her  heart  be  in  the  least  touched  already.  And 
that  I  cannot  doubt — I  do  not." 

He  waited  anxiously  the  appointed  time ;  it 
arrived;  and,  on  the  very  instant,  there  fell  at 
his  feet  a  letter,  apparently  of  several  sheets, 
quite  heavy  enough  to  fall,  by  its  own  weight,  to 
the  ground.  "Ha!  this  is  different,  indeed,'* 
exclaimed  Savile — ''  from  the  brief  notes  she 
has  written  hitherto.  This  is  the  confession  at 
last !  Jose — the  light ; — But  no,''  he  added, 
after  just  glancing  into  the  packet — "  this  is  not 
matter  to  be  read  thus.  I  will  get  home  apace, 
and  digest  it  thoroughly,'' — And  he  set  off  at 
full  speed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 
Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Shakspeare. 

*'  Your    entreaties  have    prevailed — I  can   no 
longer  refrain  from  putting  you  in  possession  of 
my  whole  history — for  I   cannot  bear  that  you 
should  think  lightly  or  unworthily  of  me — that 
you  should   regard   me,   namely,   as  one  who, 
having  embraced  voluntarily  the  conventual  life, 
slides  back,  from  fickleness  of  spirit,  or  still  more 
w^orldly  yearnings.    No,  the  manly  and  generous 
compassion  you  have  shewn  towards  one  so  un- 
friended, so  wretched  as  I  am,  has  touched  me 
most  deeply,  and  I  cannot  suffer  the  only  being 
in  the  world  who  has  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
me,  to  believe  that  I  am  breaking  vows  so  solemn 
as  those  taken  at  the  Profession  of  a  nun.     Sir, 
those  vows  I  have  never  pronounced — /  am  not 
a  Nun.     To  make  this  clear  to  you,  I  must 
begin  my  story  at  a  date  of  some  years  back. 
Vol.  III.  C 
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You  shall  hear  the  circumstances  under  Avhich  I 
came  hither,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge 
for  yourself. 

"  I  am  the  second  daughter  of  Don  Sebastian 
de  Vicenza.  He  had,  beside  me,  one  other 
daughter  and  one  son.  j\Iy  father  had  consi- 
derable wealth,  and  also  a  place  about  the  Court. 
This  caused  him  to  live  chiefly  in  Lisbon,  where, 
and  at  his  country-seat  about  ten  leagues  up  the 
Tagus,  we  were  reared.  My  mother  died  be- 
fore my  recollection,  but  my  father's  kindness 
prevented  our  feeling  the  loss,  great  as  it  must 
have  been,  of  a  fostering  care  which  we  had 
never  known.  My  memory,  indeed,  looks  back 
with  delight  to  our  childhood.  "Wealth,  rank, 
and  all  the  nameless  advantages  arising  from  the 
influence  of  my  father's  position — combined  to 
favour  us.  Pains  and  expense  were  lavished, 
without  restriction,  upon  our  education.  ^ly 
brother,  it  was  expected,  would  succeed  to  my 
father's  place  ;  and,  thence,  it  was  in  the  latter's 
power  to  make  a  provision  for  us  sufficiently 
ample  to  spare  that  sacrifice  which,  as  you  pro- 
bably know,  so  often,   in  this  country,  reduces 
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young  persons  of  family  to  a  condition  like  mine. 
But,  in  our  case,  this  was  not  to  be ;  and,  often, 
when  some  of  our  young  companions  made  their 
profession,  my  heart,  while  it  swelled  with  pity 
for  them,  would,  afterwards,  bound  with  joy  as 
I  reflected  that  this  sad  and  desolate  lot  was  not 
fated  to  be  mine.  I  looked  forward,  indeed,  to 
the  world  with  all  the  animation  of  a  buoyant 
spirit — a  spirit  so  opposite  to  that  which  has,  of 
late,  been  mine,  that  I  think  upon  that  period 
of  my  existence  almost  as  though  I  were  contem- 
plating the  feelings  and  actions  of  another  being. 
My  heart  was  then  light,  my  affections  were 
then  warm — even  sorrow  had  never  visited  me; 
— that  cold,  corroding,  dismal  feeling  of  perma- 
nent despair,  v/hich  has  lain  on  my  soul  so 
long,  I  did  not  then  know  existed.  Alas  !  how 
could  I  ? 

*'  Thus  matters  went  on  till  I  was  about  seven- 
teen years  old ;  when,  after  a  short  and  violent 
illness,  my  brother  died :  this  threw  us  all  into 
great  grief — for  he  was  kind,  and  good,  and  ami- 
able, and  we  all  loved  him  dearly.  By  me,  in  es- 
pecial, he  had  always  been  fondly  beloved — for 
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I  had,  from  my  infancy,  been,  first  his  plaything, 
and  afterwards  and  always  his  favourite.  My 
heart,  therefore,  felt  this  its  first  sorrow  bitterly 
— but,  as  yet,  I  little  knew  how  much  individual 
cause  I  had  to  grieve. 

"  My  father,  in  addition  to  his  direct  love 
for  his  son,  had  always  looked  to  him  as  the 
heir  of  his  name,  of  which  he  was  unlimitedly 
proud,  and  the  person  who  was  to  continue  the 
importance  of  his  house.  But  now,  not  only 
was  he  left  without  a  male  heir,  but  the  rev-er- 
sion  of  his  place,  which,  of  course,  could  be  held 
only  by  a  man,  was  lost  also.  At  last,  an  ar- 
rangement was  brought  to  his  notice,  by  which 
his  family-name  would  be  continued  with  as 
-much  grandeur  as  ever.  My  sister  had,  for 
-Bome  time,  had  a  suitor,  mIio  was  the  heir  to 
considerable  wealth,  and  of  a  noble  family, 
though  not  so  ancient  and  distinguished  as  ours. 
From  which  side  the  proposal  came  I  know  not: 
but  the  fact  was,  that  the  two  fathers  agreed, 
that  when  the  young  people  married,  they 
should  assume  our  name,  in  consideration  of 
which  all   the  property  of  my  father  was  to  go 
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to  my  sister  at  his  death.  This  agreement  was 
concluded,  and  my  sister's  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence  and  joy. 

"  In  that  joy  no  one  shared  more  keenly  than 
myself.  I  knew  that  my  sister  was  married  to 
the  man  she  loved — and  my  heart  rejoiced  in 
her  happiness.  I  had  some  vague  and  general 
notion  that  some  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  which  my  portion  would  be  lessened — but  of 
this  I  knew  very  little,  and  I  cared  not  at  all — 
for  neither  my  age  nor  my  disposition  was  that 
of  avarice.  But  ere  long,  I  found  that  it  was 
not  merely  the  diminution,  nay,  the  destruction, 
of  my  fortune  that  I  had  to  dread.  At  first, 
circuitously  and  indistinctly,  and  then  more 
plainly,  hints  were  made,  and  intimations  given, 
to  me,  of  the  propriety  of  my  making  choice  of 
a  religious  life  ! 

'^  I  shall  never  forcjet  the  cold  thrill  of  horror 
which  pervaded  me,  when  first  the  meaning  of 
these  insinuations  became  clear  to  me.  A  weight 
— ^like  lead  in  heaviness,  like  ice  in  coldness, 
seemed  suddenly  placed  upon  my  heart.  It  has 
never  moved  since,     A  fixed,  immoveable,  unal- 
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terable  aversion  from  a  conventual  life,  I  can- 
not say  then  took  possession  of  me,  but  then 
became  thus  firm  and  condensed.  The  argu- 
ments that  were  addressed  to  me  I  understood 
not — I  scarcely  heard.  I  was  told  that,  as  it 
had  been  necessary,  for  the  honour  of  our  house, 
to  endow  my  sister  with  all  its  jx)Ssessions,  I, 
of  course,  could  receive  no  portion :  this  was 
clear  to  me,  and  I  cared  for  it  but  little :  but  I 
could  not  comprehend  why  I  might  not  suffer 
poverty  if  I  chose  it,  and  in  no  degree  could 
feel  that  it  was,  as  they  told  me,  '  equally  in- 
dispensable to  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Vi- 
cenza  that  none  of  its  daughters  should  be  por- 
tionless.'' 

"  At  first,  1  believed  that,  when  the  full  ex- 
tent of  my  distaste  of  the  measure  pro}X)sed  was 
known  to  my  father,  he  would,  at  once,  consent 
that  it  should  not  be.  His  kindness  to  me 
had  ever  been  extreme — I  had,  as  being  the 
youngest,  been  a  sort  of  privileged  pet — and,  as 
I  grew  up,  his  playful  fondness  for  me  had,  it 
seemed,  ripened  into  a  tender  and  firm  aflfection. 
Judge,  then,  what  must  have  been  my  dismay. 
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when  I  found  that  on  this  point  he  was  immove- 
able ;  and  that,  when  I  continued  my  entreaties 
almost  into  importunity,  his  manner  assumed 
a  morose  and  harsh  tone  which  I  had  never 
witnessed  before,  and  which  I  had  not  believed 
was  in  my  father's  nature.  Alas  !  this  was  only 
a  foretaste  of  the  extent  to  which  ancestral  pride, 
aided  by  fanaticism,  could  change  a  heart,  origi- 
nally kind  and  tender. 

"  In  this  change  his  Confessor  strongly  as- 
sisted. Proud  that  one  of  the  children  of  his 
distinguished  penitent  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Church,  he  omitted  no  means  of  ensuring  the 
fulfilment  of  his  object.  My  father  often 
brought  him  to  me  to  subdue  my  stubbornness, 
as  they  phrased  it  ;  and  if  ever,  for  a  moment, 
my  tears  and  my  appeals  to  the  affections  of 
early  days  softened  my  father  for  a  moment,  the 
Confessor  would  interpose,  and  check  the  reviv- 
ing feelings  of  nature,  by  representations  of  his 
duty  to  the  Church — that  he  had  made  me  a  sa- 
crifice to  Heaven,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  revoke. 

"  Alas !    alas !     such    representations    were 
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every  clay  less  needed.  j\Iy  fatlier  speedily  be- 
came proof  against  every  appeal  to  his  feelings  as 
such — and  pressed  me  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
purpose  with  almost  as  unrelenting  urgency  as 
the  priest  himself.  Oh,  Sir,  it  is  vain  to  strive 
to  express  to  you  the  anguish  of  my  spirit,  wheii 
I  found  him  whom  I  had  revered  and  loved 
from  my  earliest  remembrance — whom  I  had 
looked  to  as  the  kindest,  the  tenderest,  the  most 
unfailing  protector  and  friend — when  I  found  my 
father  now  turned  into  my  unpitying  persecutor, 
my  unrelenting  oppressor  !  Neither  had  I  any 
one  to  whom  to  turn  for  refuge  or  consolation. 
My  brother,  my  dear,  dear  brother,  who,  I  am 
certain,  would  rather  have  laboured  with  his 
own  hands  for  his  bread  than  have  suffered  this 
— my  brother  was  dead ;  and  my  sister,  who,  I 
am  equally  sure,  would  have  supported  me  in 
this  distress,  was  no  longer  in  Portugal.  Her 
husband  was  attached  to  one  of  our  embassies 
abroad,  and  she  had  accompanied  him  to  his 
court.  Thus  had  I  no  one  to  whom  to  turn  for 
assistance,  and,  what  is  felt  still  more  strongly, 
no  one  with  whom  to  find  sympathy  or  compas- 
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sion.  Oh  God  !  the  anguish  I  underwent  when 
I  found  my  father's  heart  thus  thoroughly 
steeled  against  me  is  unspeakable !  It  operated 
even  a  change  in  my  own  nature — It  gave  a 
stubbornness  to  my  resistance,  foreign,  I  am  sure, 
from  my  character,  but  which,  as  long  as  m}?- 
physical  strength  sustained  me,  I  preserved  un- 
shaken. Nay,  even  when  that  failed  me,  it  re- 
duced me  to  a  state  almost  of  nullity — but  it 
never  caused  me  to  yield. 

"  And  now.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  a  part  of  my 
story  from  which  I  shrink  with  repugnance  and 
horror  ;  and  that  not  more  from  the  recollection 
of  the  sufferings  I  underwent,  than  from  the 
thought  that  my  father  could  be  guilty  of  such 
degrading  cruelties  to  his  child.  The  physical 
weakness  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  I  doubt 
not,  you  have  concluded,  arose  from  the  mental 
trials  I  underwent.  If  this  were  so,  at  all,  it 
was  in  a  very  trifling  degree.  Sir,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  my  determination  against 
taking  the  veil  was  not  to  be  shaken,  my  father 
and  Sanchez,  the  priest,  had  recourse  to  what 
they  termed   penance,  but  what  was^  in  fact, 
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torture.  First,  they  took  me  from  the  cliamber 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  occupy,  and  put  me 
into  a  small,  low,  paved,  room,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose;  to  which  the  hght 
was  admitted  only  from  above,  and  of  which 
the  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a  pallet-bed,  a 
table,  and  a  stool.  All  that  I  had  hitherto  had 
to  occupy  my  time — my  books,  my  harp — were 
kept  from  me, — a  missal,  and  one  or  two  lives 
of  Saints,  supplied  their  place.  I  was,  at  first, 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  gardens,  for  two  hours 
during  the  day ;  but,  when  it  was  found  that  I 
continued  firm  in  my  refusals,  the  time  was 
diminished  daily,  and,  at  last,  I  became  a  total 
prisoner.  Next,  they  changed  the  quality  of 
my  food,  and  then  lessened,  by  degrees,  its 
quantity  to  just  the  amount  necessary  to  support 
life.  Nay,  as  the  winter  advanced,  they  gave 
me  but  scanty  clothing  by  day,  and  covering  by 
night,  and  in  the  cell  there  was  no  fire;  so  that 
the  suffering  arising  from  Cold  might,  as  tlicy 
impiously  phrased  it,  tend  to  subdue  my  spirit, 
which  was  rebellious  against  the  Church  and 
Heaven.     Gracious  God  !  because  I  would  not 
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profane  that  Church  which  I  venerate,  and  in- 
sult that  Heaven  before  whose  majesty  ray  spirit 
bows  in  prostration,  I  was  pronounced  an  apos- 
tate and  a  rebel  to  both  ! 

"  Forgive  me,  Sir,  I  pray  you,  if  the  bitter- 
ness of  these  recollections  drives  me  into  any 
unseemly  ebullition  :  but  you  may  well  suppose^ 
the  event  being  as  it  is,  how  bitter  those  recol- 
lections must  be.  I  will  controul  myself,  how- 
ever, to  give  you  the  wretched  remainder  of  my 
story  more  calmly,  if  I  can. 

"  The  effect  of  these  dreadful  inhumanities 
was  not  such  as  those  who  inflicted  them  ex- 
pected. My  opposition  continued  to  shew  itself 
with  its  early  animation  and  firmness ;  till,  one 
day,  in  an  interview  with  my  father,  his  intem- 
perance became  such,  that,  suffering  as  I  was 
under  privations  of  all  kinds,  my  strength  failed 
me.  I  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  fit,  in  which  I 
remained  for  several  hours;  and  the  state  of 
languor  in  which  it  left  me,  brought  on  a  total 
prostration  of  spirit  amounting  to  despair,  from 
which    I   recovered  no  more.      I   was  thence- 
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forward  a  puppet  in  their  hands.  Heart,  hope, 
almost  life  itself,  had  faded  within  me — I  was 
passive — almost  unconscious,  save  of  pain.  Still, 
never  in  any  one  instance,  did  I  express  my 
consent  to  become  a  nun ;  when  I  spoke — which 
was  rarely — I  was  accustomed  to  say — though 
now  feebly,  from  my  miserable  condition — that 
my  resolution  remained  unchanged. 

"  At  length,  I  was  transferred  from  my  home 
to  this  place  to  pass  my  noviciate.  There  is  no 
exaggeration,  no  metaphor,  in  saying  that,  even 
in  the  state  in  which  I  then  was,  removing  me 
thus  was  like  the  uprooting  of  a  plant ;  my 
very  heart-strings  had  cast  root  round  all  that 
I  had  known  and  loved  since  childhood ; — 
these  were  wrenched  away,  and,  bleeding  and 
wretched,  were  expected  to  coil  round  strange 
things  and  beings,  cold,  unsympathizing,  harsh, 
revolting.  It  is  curious  that  the  period  I  had 
passed  in  the  prison,  I  may  well  call  it,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  me,  had  not  weakened  these 
feelings :  but  I  had  the  consciousness  that  I  was 
still  in   the  house  where  I  had  been  born,  and 
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the  sight  of  it,  and  of  the  dear  woods  around  it, 
as  I  was  placed  in  the  carriage  to  quit  it  for 
ever,  again  called  them  into  strong  action. 

"  How  I  survived  the  year  of  my  noviciate, 
I  know  not.  I  Avas  kindly  treated,  indeed  ;  and 
whenever  I  attempted  to  speak  of  my  reluctance 
to  the  veil,  the  abbess,  or  the  elderly  sisters  to 
whom  she  gave  me  in  charge,  instead  of  arguing 
the  point  with  me  with  harshness,  or  reproving 
and  silencing  me  with  severity,  smiled  and  patted 
my  cheek,  and  left  me,  saying,  this  was  merely 
home-sickness,  which  would  soon  pass  over. 
They  often  had  reluctant  novices,  and  I  found, 
they  always  treated  them  thus,  knowing  per- 
fectly that  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  was 
fixed,  and  that,  whatever  her  feelings  might  be, 
she  would  take  the  veil  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"  For  myself,  I  had  formed  the  resolution 
never  to  consent  to  become  a  nun ;  and,  weak  and 
wretched  as  I  was,  I  had  determined,  when  the 
time  of  my  Profession  came,  to  declare  my  reso- 
lution at  all  hazards.  But,  fate  had  resolved 
otherwise.  The  operation  of  these  feelings  upon 
my  mind  unceasingly   for  so  long  a  time   had 
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weakened  me  to  a  pitch  that  reduced  me  occa- 
sionally to  stupor.  On  the  day  of  my  Profession, 
when  the  moment  arrived  on  which  the  fate  of 
my  life  depended,  my  strength  failed  me  utterly. 
I  sank  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sister  who  stood 
next  me ; — and,  when  my  recollection  returned, 
I  was  in  my  cell,  on  my  pallet,  and  the  nuns 
around  me  greeted  me  as  sister  ! 

"  I  have  since  learned  that,  although  my  arms 
were  round  the  neck  of  the  nun  who  supported 
me,  and  my  face  was  hidden  in  her  bosom,  I  re- 
mained standing — it  was,  indeed,  mental  stupor, 
rather  than  a  physical  fainting.  Those  who 
officiated,  propounded  the  vows  to  me,  and  my 
silence  being  attributed  to  shame  and  fear,  they 
held  them  to  be  pronounced,  and  declared  the  ce- 
remony complete. — No  ! — no! — no  ! — The  vows 
never  were  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  Angehca 
Vicenza  ! 

*'  I  was  ill  for  a  considerable  period  after  this; 
but  youth,  and  a  constitution  unhappily  strong, 
bore  me  through  ;  but  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  my  condition  has  never  ceased  to  prey  upon 
me — my  heart  is  breaking.      It  is  no  wonder 
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that,  when  you  first  saw  me,  you  could  read 
fixed  suffering  in  my  countenance.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  one  feeling  should  have  so  long  and 
so  unvariedly  existed  in  the  heart  without  be- 
coming stamped  upon  the  aspect.  What,  what, 
indeed,  could  surpass  the  desolation  of  my  spirit 
since  I  first  came  within  these  walls  ?  The  utter 
absence  of  even  the  slightest  fellow-feeling — the 
necessity  of  closely  concealing  in  my  bosom  the 
serpent  that  is  devouring  me — can  humanity 
undergo' — can  it  imagine  superior  anguish  ?  It 
was  this — it  was  this  which  led  me,  though  at 
the  moment  I  scarce  knew  what  I  did,  to  admit 
any  communication  from  you  ;  /  saw  that  you 
felt  for  me,  I  could  not  but  see  it ; — it  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  seen  any  human  being  with 
one  feeling  of  compassion,  for  years.  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  overpowered  me — it  shot  a 
sensation  to  my  soul  so  mingled,  so  alloyed,  yet 

at  the  same  time  so  sweet  and  powerful,  that 

that  I  find  I  cannot  describe  it ;  no  wonder,  I 
I  can  scarcely  define  it  to  myself. 

*'  And  now.  Sir,  you  are  in  possession  of  my 
whole  history — I  feel  my  confidence  in  you  is  in 
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undoubted  safety.  You  see  that,  though  I  am 
most  unfortunate  and  unhappy,  I  am  innocent. 
I  should,  indeed,  have  regretted  deeply  that  you 
should  have  carried  with  you  any  contrary  idea 
of  me.  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
this  brief  peribd  during  which  my  heart  has  been 
awakened  from  its  deadly  stupor,  to  the  consci- 
ousness of  sympathy, — and  to  gratitude,  deep  gra- 
titude^ for  its  having  been  felt  towards  me.  Yes  ! 
the  very  existence  of  any  feeling,  save  that  of  the 
leaden  despair  which  has  weighed  on  me  so  long, 
has,  in  itself,  been  a  relief  unspeakable,  and  my 
heart  thanks  you  for  having  caused  it.  Your 
conduct  has  been  that  of  a  most  feeling  and  ge- 
nerous person,  and  how  that  conduct  has  affected 
me  I  have,  perhaps,  already  but  too  plainly  said. 
1  shall,  when  again  the  unchanging  gloom  of  my 
accustomed  life  falls  upon  me,  still  look  to  this 
one  bright  moment  with  deep  pleasure,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  regret  with  which  it  will  be 
accompanied.  And  you,  Mr.  Savile,  give,  I 
pray  you,  an  occasional  thought  of  remembrance 
to  the  poor,  wronged,  heart-broken  creature, 
who  now  bids  you  farewell  with  blessings  !" 
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When  Savile  came  to  the  close  of  this  letter, 
he  was  in  a  fit  of  choking  tears — tears  partly  of 
remorse  and  shame,  partly  of  touched  and  ten- 
der gratitude,  and  partly  of  gushing  and  ardent 
resolutions  of  generosity  and  virtue.  Yes ! 
this  letter  had  gone  to  the  very  centre  of  his 
soul — it  had  roused  all  the  earlier  and  better 
feelings  of  his  nature — it  had  made  him^  for  the 
time  at  least,  an  altered  and  a  better  man.  "  And 
this,'''  he  thought,  "is  the  woman  towards  whom 
I  have  been  acting  thus  like  a  scoundrel !  It  is 
a  creature  suffering  under  unheard-of  Avrongs 
like  these  that  I  have,  in  my  selfish  and  wicked 
thoughtlessness,  been  endeavouring  to  injure  in 
the  only  manner  which  could  add  to  her  wretch- 
edness !  I  shudder  at  the  guilt  I  have  escaped  !" 
And  again  his  feelings  of  penitence  and  self- 
reproach  crowded  upon  him  almost  unbearably 
— and  another  burst  of  convulsive  tears  gave 
vent  to  them. 

In  a  heart,  indeed,  like  Savile' s — injured  and 
stained,  but  not  spoiled  or  corrupted^ — nothing 
could  be  so  calculated  to  call  forth  its  fresher, 
purer,  and  nobler  feelings,  as  the  exposition  of  a 
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generous  and  confiding  nature.  The  mere  story 
of  Angelica'*s  sufferings  had  touched  him  deeply; 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  addressed  to  himself, 
and  the  betrayals  of  unconscious  love  lurking 
under  the  guise  of  gratitude — the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed for  his  good  opinion,  the  blessings 
showered  upon  him  for  his  sympathy — these 
things  could  not  fail,  coupled  with  a  narrative  of 
such  horror,  to  raise  deep  and  cutting  repent- 
ance for  what  he  had  done,  and  a  warm  and 
outbreaking  emotion  of  tenderness  towards  her. 
The  man,  indeed,  must  be  irrecoverably  corrupt 
who  does  not  then  feel  a  rising  and  yearning 
of  the  soul  with  feelings  which  shame  the  worldly 
maxims  upon  which  he  before  has  prided  him- 
self— and  with  aspirations  which  make  liim  won- 
der that  he  did  not  then  see,  as  now,  that  his  con- 
duct and  ideas  were  base  as  well  as  wicked. 

"  The  effect  that  your  letter  has  produced 
upon  me"" — thus  ran  Savile's  answer — ''  I  should 
vainly  endeavour  to  describe.  Surprise,  compas- 
sion, joy — all  in  their  strongest  and  most  vehe- 
ment power,  come  upon  mc  in  turns.   The  indig- 
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nation  also  which  arose,  in  reading  your  account 
of  the  hideous  outrages  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected,  at  moments  scarcely  left  me  master  of 
myself.  But  I  ivill  controul  myself.  If  I  were 
to  suffer  my  present  feelings  to  find  vent  in 
words,  I  should  probably  use  terms  that  I  should 
afterwards  have  been  sorry  that  I  had  addressed 
to  you. 

"  My  whole  spirits  have  been  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
citation since  I  read  the  words — *  I  am  not  a 
Nun.'  I  did  not  sleep  one  half-hour  during  the 
night.  If  my  eyes  closed,  visions,  now  of  horrors 
unspeakable,  now  of  joy  scarcely  to  be  hoped- 
for,  came  across  me  too  strongly  to  suffer  the 
sleep  which  gave  them  birth,  to  continue.  And, 
awaking,  the  same  thoughts  occupied  my  mind 
in  turns 

"  I  have  allowed  an  hour  to  elapse,  that  I 
might  be  able  to  write  to  you  in  a  calmer  mood 
— for  I  have  that  to  say  which  I  should^  indeed, 
regret  that  you  should  think  had  been  written  in 
a  moment  of  heat,  or  by  one  not  capable  of  the 
sternest  self-con troul,  when  there  is  need.  After 
what  was  contained  in  your  letter,  my  feelings 
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towards  you  have  assumed  a  consistency  and 
unity  of  purpose,  which  the  previous  circum- 
stances prevented  their  possessing.  But — (start 
not,  for  I  must  be  quite  frank  with  you) — I  must 
see  you — that  is,  be  able  to  converse  with  you. 
Communication  thus  by  letter  is  necessarily  most 
imperfect ;  I  luish  to  know  you  better.  This  may 
seem  very  homely  language,  but  it  is  exactly 
■what  I  mean,  and  therefore  I  use  it.  The  im- 
pression you  had  previously  made  upon  me  was 

strong  and  deep — but  now  ! It  might  seem 

more  courteous  to  put  my  entreaty  solely  on  the 
ground  of  my  desire  to  speak  with  you  on  the 
subject  of  your  unjust  imprisonment — for  such  it 
is — but  though  such  a  wish  forms  great  part  of 
my  motives,  it  does  not  include  them  all.  No 
— that  which  I  have  learned  of  your  noble  and 
generous  nature  has  stricken  to  my  very  soul, 
and  I  long  to  complete,  by  personal  communi- 
cation, that  knowledge  which  as  yet,  though  I 
am  confident  just  and  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
still  of  necessity  imperfect. 

*'  It  would,  after  the  letter  which  you  have 
confided  to  me,  be  needless,  if  not  almost  insult- 
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ing,  to  make  to  you  any  asseverations  that  your 
trust  would  be  securely  placed.  You  have 
judged  me  already  ;  and  I,  therefore,  need  not 
plead  a  cause  on  which  you  have  already  decided 
in  my  favour. 

*'  My  plan — for  I  must  enter  into  details — my 
plan  is  this : — I  will  be,  to-morrow  night,  at  the 
usual  time,  at  the  same  spot  at  which  I  have 
hitherto  received  your  letters.  I  shall  have  with 
me  the  means  of  passing  the  wall.  As  the  last 
stroke  of  the  hour  sounds,  I  will  be  in  the  gar- 
den— I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  be  there  ! 
Having  placed  in  me  the  confidence  you  have 
done,  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  deny  me  one 
interview.  Upon  that  interview  I  already  feel 
that  the  fate  of  my  life  depends." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

With  Love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  these  walls, 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out. 

Shakspeahe. 

It  was  with  feelings  far  more  than  commonly 
excited  that  Savile  approached  the  convent  this 
night.  His  only  intercourse  Avith  Angelica  had, 
as  yet,  been  by  letter — if  we  except  the  eager 
and  ardent  gaze  with  which  he  had  looked  upon 
her  during  then-  constrained  and  public  inter- 
views. And  yet,  these  letters  had  in  themselves 
sufficed  to  call  into  existence  in  Savile''s  heart, 
more  real  and  tender  passion  that  it  had  knovn 
for  years.  He  felt  deeply  impressed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility he  had  incurred  by  awakening  in  her 
feelings  which,  he  well  knew,  once  thus  aroused, 
could  never  sink  again  to  their  former  state  of 
peacefulness.  "  Had  it  not  been  for  me,"  he 
thought,  "  her  sorrows,  painful  as  they  were, 
would  have  remained  calm — it  is  I  who  have 
breathed  into  her  mind  the  agitation  of  the  tu- 
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multuous  passions,  and  caused  her  to  look  with 
double  disgust  upon  her  lot.     She  thinks  that 
nothing  could  encrease  her  original   hatred   of 
this  state — but  she  deceives  herself.     Her  letter 
proves  to  me,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  direct 
and  immediate  contrast  which  she  now  has  to  op- 
pose to  conventual  life,  has  given  double  power  to 
the  feelings   which   already   have    so    strongly 
swayed  her  mind.     She  knows  not  this — but  I 
know  it :    to  me  it  is  undeniably  clear.     And 
have  I,  then,  really  '  with  malice  aforethought,' 
added  this  ingredient  of  fire  to  the  cup  already 
but  too  bitter  of  this  lovely   and   unfortunate 
being  ? — No,  no — not  that :  it  was  that  accursed 
thoughtlessness — that  determination  to  look  only 
to  the  present,  and  to  shut  my  eyes  upon  all 
that  may  be  the  consequences, — which  has  so 
long  been  my  practice  in  such  matters,  that  led 
me  to  this.     I  saw  her  beautiful — I  believed  that 
she  had  strong  feelings,  and  I   longed  to  call 
them  forth  ;  and,  without  pause  or  thought,  I 
plunged  into  the  attempt  to  do  so.    What  selfish 
carelessness  is  this  ! — I  have,  I  feel  I  have,  given 
a  new  principle  to  the  existence  of  this  creature. 
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And  now  how  is  that  principle  to  be  directed  ? — 
There  are  but  two  ways,  and  between  these  this 
night  will  adjust  the  balance.  Either  we  must 
part  for  ever — our  intercourse  must  cease  wholly 

and  at  once — or if  she  be  as  she  must  be, 

I  will  make  her  my  wife — aye,  my  wife  !  Either 
I  will  go  no  farther — and,  then,  the  wrong  I 
have  done  her  will  not  have  had  time  to  ripen — 
or  I  will  cherish  the  affections  of  that  bruised 
heart,  and  strengthen  and  support  the  efforts  of 
that  noble  mind,  and  free  her  from  this  abhorred 
thraldom !" 

Savile's  resolution  fluctuated  between  these 
two  results.  Once  Angelica's  letter  had  caused 
him  to  feel  strongly  and  think  deeply;  from  that 
moment  he  was  incapable  of  a  deed  which  he 
then  beheld  in  its  real  light  of  selfishness  and 
cruelty.  He  felt  that  perhaps  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  course  was  to  bid  Angelica  farewell 
forever;  but,  to  this,  both  as  it  regarded  her 
and  himself,  he  felt  unequal.  To  lier,  he 
thought,  after  having  thus  eagerly  and  pcrse- 
veringly  sought  her,  it  would  be  little  short  of 
insult,  and  that  it  might  seem  as  though  she  had 
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no  value  in  his  eyes  beyond  the  difficulties  of 
access  attending  her  position,  and  that  his  only 
object  had  been  to  overcome  these.  As  regarded 
himself,  he  was  amazed  to  find  how  warmly  and 
deeply  his  feelings  were  engaged.  The  very 
idea  of  parting  from  her  shot  through  him  an 
icy  and  desolate  sensation — a  feeling  of  void — 
"vvhich  it  startled  him  exceedingly  to  find  his 
heart  could  feel  again.  He  knew  the  sensation 
well — and  he  knew  how  much  the  affections  must 
be  twined  round  an  object  before  it  could  arise 
on  the  idea  of  separation.       '  I  cannot,  I  cannot 

part  from  her!'  he  exclaimed:   ■  'And 

yet,'  he  added,  checking  himself,  as  he  became 
conscious  of  the  extent  to  which  his  feelings  had 
gained  mastery  over  him — '  this  must  not  be — 
whatever  I  do,  I  must  do  it  as  master  of  myself 
— and  /  will : — and,  as  he  paced  his  horse  along 
slowly  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  he  exerted  that 
self-command  of  which  no  man  had  more,  when 
he  chose  fairly  to  call  it  into  action.  So  that 
when  he  reached  the  convent,  though  still  eager 
and  anxious,  he  had  regained  his  firmness  and 
self-possession. 
Vol.  III.  D 
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He  approached  the  garden-wall  of  the  convent 
a  few  minutes  before  the  appointed  hour,  and 
his  heart  throbbed  heavily  as  he  awaited  its 
striking:  nay,  he  almost  felt  it  spring  to  his 
throat,  as  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  swung 
through  the  air.  As  the  clock  ceased,  he  flung 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  the  ladder  of  ropes,  with 
which  he  was  provided,  the  ends  of  which  were 
furnished  with  hooks  to  catch  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  coping.  The  ladder  had  been  prepared 
with  skill  from  very  minute  directions ;  it  held 
— and,  in  an  instant,  he  was  in  the  garden,  and 
standing  by  Angelica's  side  ! 

In  despite  of  all  his  discipline,  he  was,  at  the 
first  moment,  scarcely  less  agitated  than  she  was. 
How  much  that  was,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say. 
Every  circumstance  which  could  tend  to  increase 
the  natural  degree  of  maidenly  embarrassment 
was  here  accumulated.  The  meeting  was  clan- 
destine, and  by  night — it  was  with  one  with 
whom  her  means  of  intercourse  had  been  neces- 
sarily very  interrupted  and  imperfect— it  was  with 
a  foreigner — and  above  all  it  was  within  the  walls 
of  a  convent.     The  operation  of  the  sensatioji. 
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rather  than  the  thought,  of  all  these  things, 
produced  in  Angelica  a  degree  of  agitation 
which,  for  some  moments,  took  from  her  the 
power  of  speech,  and  which  caused  her  to  tremble 
and  pant  to  an  extent  which  made  Savile  fear 
that  she  would  faint.  That  quick,  hard,  short- 
ness of  breath  which  accompanies  agitation  of 
this  kind  in  a  woman,  struck  loudly  and  sensi- 
tively upon  his  ear;  and  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging her  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing himself: — 

^«  For  the  love  of  heaven  ! ''  he  exclaimed — 
**  compose  yourself — fear  nothing — here  is  a 
seat — rest  a  moment." — She  sat  down,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  both  were  silent. 

"  I  am  better,  now,"*^  she  said  at  length,  in  a 
low  tone,  the  sweetness  of  which  sank  to  Savile' s 
soul — ''  but  the  dread  of  the  moment  was  almost 
too  much  for  my  strength — for  I  am  but  weak." 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm,  I  pray  you,"  said  Savile, 
*'  a  short  time,  and  this  will  have  passed  away, 
and  you  will  be  yourself.  There  is  no  fear  of 
interruption  ?  " 

*'  None,"''  answercd  the  nun  ;    '^  the  sisters 
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all  sleep,  but  me ;  they  are  peaceful  and  con- 
tented, and  have  not  an  unquiet  spirit  to  keep 
them  from  sleep,  as  I  have. — Sir,  I  fear  you 
will  think  lightly  of  me  for  this." 

"  If,"   Savile   replied,  in  a  slow,  calm   tone, 
"  you  could  know  what  thoughts  were  passing 
in  my  mind  on  my  way  hither,  you  would  not 
speak  thus.     Of  course,  my  mind  was  full   of 
you, — for  weeks,  indeed,  I  have  thought  of  little 
else ;  but,  as  I  rode  along  to-night,  I  dwelled,  as 
it  was  natural,  more  especially  upon  this  meet- 
ing, and  I  reflected  what  an  extreme  difference 
there  was  between  an  interview  thus  accorded  by 
you,  and  others,  in  mere  fact,  similar.     Here  are 
you,"  and  he  warmed  as  he  continued — "  Here 
are  you  imprisoned — aye  imprisoned,'''*  repeating 
the  word  strongly,  as  in  answer  to  a  half-excla- 
hiation   which   escaped  Angelica — *'  and   in   a 
prison  of  the  most  awful  sort,  a  perpetual  one  ! 
You  were  brought  hither  against  your  will — the 
vows  were  never  even  breathed — you  have  been 
here  a  prisoner  in  a  gaol,  not  a  nun  in  a  con- 
vent!  " 

*'  Alas  !"  interrupted  Angelica,   '*  it  is  but 
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too  true — my  body  has  been  here  immured,  but 
my  spirit  has  ever  ached  to  soar  beyond  these 
walls,  and  to  return  to  the  home  and  the  friends 
who  gave  happiness  to  my  childhood  and  youth. 
But,  alas!  there  are  now  no  such  home  and 
friends  !  Oh  !  Sir,  it  is  dreadful  for  those  whom 
both  nature  and  feeling  bade  us  love  with  ten- 
derness unspeakable,  to  become  our  dreaxled 
enemies ! — It  is  terrible  for  the  heart  to  be  torn 
from  all  that  it  has  loved  or  can  love — for  a//, 
all  to  be  shut  out  from  it  as  much  as  though 
the  grave  had  closed  upon  me ! — Would  that  it 
had!'' 

'^  Do  not  speak  thus,"  said  Savile,  quickly — 
"  do  not  speak  thus  ;  it  is  awful — it  is  wrong. 
That  your  sufferings  must  have  been  great," 
he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ''  I  but 
too  well  can  feel ;  that  they  existed  I  perceived 
at  the  first  moment  in  which  my  eyes  were 
blessed  by  resting  upon  you  ;  from  that  instant 
my  interest  was  excited  with  regard  to  you  ; 
how  it  has  gathered  strength  and  tenderness 
by  all  that  has  passed  since,  I  hope  you  yourself 

can  guess.    During  the  weeks  which  have  elapsed 
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since  then,  you  have  formed  ahnost  the  sole 
object  upon  which  my  thoughts  have  turned  or 
my  feelings  rested.  Your  desolate  state  has 
weighed  upon  my  heart,  and  engrossed  my  mind 
to  perplexity.  I  have  thought  and  thought 
upon  all  you  have  undergone,  till  my  brain  has 
almost  reeled  with  thus  adhering  to  one  subject 
of  contemplation.  I  have  figured  you  to  myself, 
as  you  first  rose  upon  my  vision,  with  that  deep 
and  suffering  beauty,  which,  while  it  delights 
the  sense  so  much,  moves  the  heart  so  strongly. 
And  I  have  longed  so  ardently  for  a  meeting 
such  as  this — my  soul  has  sickened  for  it — till 
now,  when  it  is  granted  to  me  at  last,  I  scarce 
know  how  to  use  it — I  feel  it  almost  too  intensely 
to  enjoy  it.'' 

He  had  taken  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
paused,  and  gazed  upon  her  beauty  with  an 
ardour  which  such  beauty,  so  circumstanced, 
might  well  create.  The  hand  which  he  held  in 
his  trembled,  and  the  face  on  which  he  looked 
was  flushed,  and  lowered  upon  the  breast.  No 
wonder,  indeed,  if  words  like  those  lie  spoke 
sank  deeply  into   the  soul  of  this  young  and 
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sensitive  creature.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  language  of  passion  had  ever  been  breathed 
into  her  ear ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  her  hand 
had  ever  been  grasped  with  the  grasp  of  love. 
The  person,  too,  to  whose  voice  she  listened 
was  the  only  one  who  had  ever  displayed  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  great  sorrow  of  her 
existence — and  his  sympathy  had  been  keen  and 
vivid.  For  years,  no  one  had  spoken  to  her  witli 
more  than  the  language  of  ordinary  courtesy  ; — 
she  had  known  no  kindness — none  of  those  out- 
bursts of  tenderness,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  it  be  more  delicious  to  be  the 
object  or  to  feel.  And  if,  as  Savile  said,  with  less 
exaggeration  than  one  might  suppose,  his  thoughts 
had  been  so  much  engrossed  by  Angelica,  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  her's  with  reference 
to  him  who  had  displayed  so  strong  an  interest 
in  her  fate  ?  His  penetration  had  shewn  him 
correctly  that  the  conversation  to  which  the 
abbess  had  led  concerning  the  late  campaign, 
had  drawn  Angelica's  attention  upon  him  strongly 
and  favourably;  and  her  prepossession  was  in- 
creased by  the  interest  which,  even  in  that  first 
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interview,  he  liad  manifested  towards  her.  Such 
were  her  feelings,  when  his  letter,  delicately 
penetrating  her  secret,  and  feelingly  compas- 
sionating her  unhappiness,  had  served  to  rouse 
all  her  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  to  direct  her 
thoughts  towards  him  with  permanence.  It  was 
this,  indeed — the  feeling,  so  long  denied  her, 
and,  at  last,  so  unexpectedly  gratified,  of  sym- 
pathy— of  there  being  some  one  person  in  the 
world  who  felt  for  her — it  was  this,  far  more 
than  his  accomplishments  and  advantages,  which 
had  carried  Savile  forward  in  his  suit.  I 
will  not  say  that  his  being  young,  handsome, 
and  cultivated,  had  not  their  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  sentiments  she  expe- 
rienced towards  him  ;  but  he  might  have  been 
the  Apollo  in  person,  and  a  Crichton  in  accom- 
plishment, without  exciting  any  interest  in  her 
breast,  had  it  not  been  for  this  one  pervading 
feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

And  now,  while  they  were  actually  together, 
— while  she  listened  to  his  voice,  and  heard  the 
words  of  love,  increasing  in  warmth  and  franks 
ncss  as  he  advanced, — again,  and  more  bitterly 
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than  ever,  did  slie  curse  the  hour  which  had 
placed  her  within  the  convent  walls. 

After  some  little  pause,  she  said  to  him  in  a 
low  and  tremblino;  tone:  "^  If  this  meetino; 
agitate  you  so  much,  what  effect,  then,  must  it 
have  upon  me  ?  I,  who  know  the  error  I  have 
committed  in  admitting  you  hither,  far  more 
than  you  can  even  imagine  !" 

'^  Nay,  not  so,"  interrupted  Savile,  who  on 
every  account  did  not  wish  her  thoughts  to  take 
this  direction — "  not  so.  Your  convent  has  no 
claim  upon  you — you  never  took  the  vows  by 
which  alone  you  could  become  subject  to  it. 
Had  they  even  been  extracted  from  you  under 
the  circumstances  attending  your  Profession,  I 
should  have  considered  them  invalid.  The 
moral  code  of  every  nation^  however  different 
on  other  points,  agrees  in  this — an  extorted  vow 
is  void.  But  your  case  is  far,  far  stronger  even 
than  this — you  pronounced  no  vows — you  can 
be  bound  by  none.^' 

"  No  !"  said  Angelica,  ''  I  would  have  ratlier 
died  !  I  had  determined  to  refuse  the  vows 
aloud  when  they  were  put  to  me,  at  whatever 
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risk.  But  my  weak  frame  failed  me  : — and, 
when,  on  my  recovery,  I  was  told  I  was  a  nun — 
though  I  knew  that  I  was  not,  what  help  had  I  ? 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  hope  of  escape  or  redress,  but 
I  had  still  the  consolation  that  I  had  not  blas- 
phemed by  devoting  myself  by  lip-protestation. 
to  the  exclusive  service  of  Heaven,  when  my  soul 
had  no  vocation  to  it — nay,  when  it  recoiled 
from  it!  And  I  trust,"  she  continued,  crossing 
herself,  "  that  I  am  not,  on  that  account,  more 
unworthily  its  servant.  There  is  no  command 
that  all  should  seclude  themselves  in  monasteries 
and  convents  : — but,  alas  f  she  added,  checking 
herself,  "  you  are  a  heretic — you  do  not  beUeve 
in  the  validity  of  monastic  vows,  at  all.'" 

"  You  mistake  me  utterly,"  said  Savile ;  *'  any 
vows,  deliberately  taken  and  solemnly  pledged, 
and  not  in  themselves  directly  contrary  to  moral 
duty,  I  do  consider  most  valid.  If  you  had 
taken  the  vows,  and  voluntarily,  I  should  esteem 
them  binding.  I  do  not,  I  own,  believe  in  many 
points  of  your  religion — but  I  respect  from  my 
heart  those  who  profess  it  sincerely — I  hold  no 
man  in  the  less  esteem  for  his  religious  faith.     In 
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nearly  every  instance,  it  is  not  of  his  choosing — 
it  arises  from  the  accident  of  his  birth."*' 

'*  True,  true — and  yet  ive  are  told  to  hold 
heretics  lightly  ;  but  if  they  be  good  and  kind 
in  heart  and  action,  why  should  we  ? — 1  have 
known  none  of  my  own  communion  who  have 
felt  for  me  as  you  have  done !" 

*'  It  is  no  more  than  justice  that  you  should 
think  so. — I  have  felt  towards  you,  indeed,  as  I 
thought  I  should  never  feel  again  towards  any 
one :  your  beauty,  your  desolate  situation,  raised 
my  pity  and  my  interest,  and  the  continuance  of 
these  touched  my  heart.  The  fine  mind,  the 
feeling  heart,  which  your  letters  bespoke,  could 
not  but  excite  admiration,  and  kindle  the  warmest 
sympathy — and  now — " 

These  words  may  seem  cold — but  the  voice 
and  manner  with  which  they  were  spoken  caused 
Anorelica  to  tremble  with  emotion  as  her  ear 
received  them,  Passion  had,  indeed,  given  to 
that  voice  and  manner  a  rapidity — almost  an 
impetuosity — which  might  well  startle  an  ear  so 
totally  a  stranger  to  such  tones  as  was  Angelica's. 
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^'  Nay,  do  not  speak  thus,"  slie  exclaimed — 
'^  you  agitate,  you  alarm  me — " 

'^  And  why  ?"  said  Savile — "  wliy  should  you 
feel  alarm  ?  Surely  you  must  know  that  I  am 
your  best  well-wisher — that  I  feel  the  strongest 
sympathy  with  your  sufferings — and  that  I  will 
prove  that  feeling  in  deed  as  well  as  word.*" 

"  1  do  believe  it,"  said  Angelica,  with  a  sigh — 
"  I  do  believe  it — and  yet  its  expression  ahnost 
frightens  me.  I  have  lived  so  long  a  lone,  un- 
friended creature,  though  surrounded  by  many, 
that  my  heart  is  almost  overpowered  thus,  after 
so  long  an  interval,  to  hear  the  words  of  kind- 
ness. This  interview  has  exhausted  mc — my 
frame  is  weak,  and  the  emotions  I  have  under- 
gone, are  too  much  for  me. — I  must  leave  you 
now -" 

"  So  soon  ?  Say,  say,  when  we  shall  meet 
a^ain — To-morrow  ?"*'* 

'*  No — the  following  nio^ht; — I  will  be  here  at 
the  same  hour — Good  night,  may  heaven  bless 
and  reward  you  !     Farewell." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  did  never  tliink  that  I  should  marry. 

Shatcspeaue, 

«  Lisbon,  1813. 
'*  I  HAVE  been  with  her,  Devereiix,  been  with 
her  several  times — I  have  passed  hours  with  her, 
and  I  feel,  yes  I  feel  beyond  all  doubt  that  /  love 
her.  Yes  !  I  love  her,  not  as  I  have,  for  want 
of  another  phrase,  profaned  the  word  a  score 
of  times — but  as  I  never  loved  but  once  before, 
as  I  thought  I  should  never  love  again.  At  first, 
I  scarce  could  believe  myself — but,  my  eyes  were 
opened  on  a  sudden — or,  rather,  my  feelings 
were  changed  on  a  sudden — a  letter  that  I 
received  from  her  caused  a  complete  revolution 
in  my  feelings  and  ideas.  I  became,  as  regarded 
this,  an  altered  man  in  a  moment. 

'*  My  first  feelings  towards  Angelica  were 
such  as  I  have  felt  fifty  times,  and  of  which  you 
have  seen  the  effects  in  no  slight  number  of  in- 
stances.    I  admired  her  beauty,  and  her  appear- 
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ance  of  intelligence  and  sentiment :  I  felt  inclined 
'  to  make  love  to  her,'  without  any  very  definite 
intention  of  where  I  should  stop — I  had,  from 
the  circumstance,  which  I  correctly  guessed,  of 
her  distaste  for  her  condition,  a  spot  ready  for  me 
to  place  my  first  step  upon — I  placed  it,  after  my 
usual  fashion,  and,  for  a  time,  I  continued  my 
progress  in  the  same  manner.  I  soon  saw^,  how- 
ever, how  different  she  was  from  those  with 
whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing.  The 
recent  events — or,  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say, 
the  one  event — of  her  life  had  entirely  given  its 
stamp  to  her  character :  she  was  a  person  of 
strong  feelings,  and  every  one  of  them  had  been 
checked,  chilled,  and  frozen.  Accordingly  when, 
at  last,  she  found  there  was  one  person  who 
could  understand  her  sentiments,  and  compas- 
sionate her  sufferings — who  broke  in  upon  the 
monotony  of  her  existence  with  expressions  of 
the  warmest  and  most  active  sympathy, — it  was 
no  wonder  if,  while  her  thoughts  were  vividly 
aroused  and  occupied,  her  feelings  also  were  in- 
terested, and  by  degrees  attached,  by  him  and 
his   proceedings.      I  myself,   also,    became   far 
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more  in  earnest  than  I  had,  in  the  outset,  either 
intended  or  expected  ;  and  I  was,  already,  be- 
ginning to  feel  how  strongly  and  thoroughly  she 
occupied  my  mind,  when  I  received  the  letter 
which  effected  in  my  whole  soul  the  change  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of 
that  letter  ;  for  I  wish,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
should  thoroughly  understand  all  that  has  ac- 
tuated me  in  this  matter.  The  noble  and  ge- 
nerous confidence — the  frank  and  simple  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  heart — the  affection  betrayed, 
the  gratitude  expressed,  towards  me — and,  per- 
haps above  all,  the  perfect  and  beautiful  purity 
of  the  soul  thus  laid  bare  before  me — all  these 
things  combined  pressed  upon  me  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  feelings  which  first  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  was  a  very  paltry  rascal,  and  next 
gave  birth  to  a  swelhng  sensation  of  the  heart, 
to  which  I  have  long  been  a  stranger,  accom- 
panied with  a  bursting  resolution  not  to  be  this 

rascal  to  her and  also  with  a  very  hearty  and 

long-continued  flood  of  tears. 

"  Yes,  Devereux,  I  wept  bitterly  and  from  the 
soul.     I  sobbed  out — I  believe  aloud — some  de- 
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terminations  which  the  feeHngs  of  the  moment 
caused  me  to  form — and  which,  thank  Heaven  I 
the  feelings  of  the  moment  have  not  carried  with 
them.  I  catechised  myself  with  regard  to  her, 
and  I  found  that  my  heart  again  was  truly 
touched — I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  I  again 
could  love,  that  I  again  did  love — aye  and  that 
worthily.  Of  course,  this  has  carried  with  it  a 
total  change  of  factique ;  indeed,  I  now  almost 
feel  ashamed  that  any  change  was  necessary. 

''  Since  then,  I  have  had  several  interviews 
with  her,  in  the  gardens  of  the  convent  at  night. 
Of  course,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  needless  to  state 
how  differently  I  acted  from  what  I  should  have 
done  if  the  same  advantages  had  been  accorded 
to  me,  some  weeks  ago.  For  almost  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  was  able  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  woman  whom  I  was  addressing  in  the 
language  of  love ;  for,  certainly  never  but  once, 
and  that  in  my  very  early  years,  was  I  ever  so 
blinded  by  passion  as  myself  to  believe  the  so- 
phistry I  spoke.  But  now,  there  was  none  of 
this — I  was  urmno^  her  to  that  which  I  believe 
will  lead  to  her  happiness — and  this  in  accord* 
ancc  with  virtue. 
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"  My  design  is  to  marry  her.  Nay,  do  not 
start — yes  I,  Edward  Savile,  design  to  marry. 
She  is  no  nun,  and  is  consequently  as  free  to 
marry  as  I  am.  Accordingly,  I  purpose  taking 
her  from  the  convent,  and  being  married  both 
by  one  of  our  own  chaplains,  and  by  a  Catholic 
priest.  Of  course,  the  latter  must  remain  igno- 
rant of  her  previous  situation — And  this  will 
be  a  perfectly  legal  marriage  according  to  our 
laws. 

"  Of  course,  I  have  not  formed  such  a  reso- 
lution as  this,  without  much  serious,  and  even 
severe,  thought :  and  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  come  is  that,  even  leaving,  for  the  moment? 
her  interests  and  feelings  out  of  the  question,  I 
could  not  take  any  step  so  strongly  to  the  fur- 
therance of  my  own  happiness.  This  may  seem 
strange  from  one  whose  philosophy  on  these 
points  has  been  so  different;  but  this  philo- 
sophy, in  all  probability,  arose  from  the  fact 
that,  then  I  neither  did  nor  could  love  in  that 
manner  which  alone  can  render  our  reason,  in 
matters  of  love,  sound  and  clear.  Neither  can 
I  in  any  degree  doubt  which  is  Philip  drunk 
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and  which  Philip  sober — for  there  is  one  criterion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  There  is  a 
certain  thing  called  Conscience,  which  then  I 
always  strove  to  hush,  or  to  run  away  from ;  and 
now  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear  every  thing  it  has 
to  say.     This  cannot  fail,  depend  upon  it. 

"  I  am  convinced,  then,  that  this  marriage 
would,  above  all  things,  conduce  to  make  me 
happy.  I  feel  that  I  could  create  and  enjoy  a 
happy  home — which,  I  am  sure,  is  the  happiest 
of  all  things.  Just  now,  to  be  sure,  1  shall  not  be 
able  to  retire  from  the  army  under  my  laurels— 
and  I  may  be  knocked  on  the  head  before  I  have 
any  opportunity  of  realizing  the  visions  which  now 
crowd  so  often  and  so  thickly  over  my  mind.  This 
idea  sometimes  comes  across  me  with  a  painful 
jar — for  it  would  be  dreadful  to  leave  Angelica 
here,  or  in  Spain,  an  English  soldier's  widow ; 
and,  indeed,  if,  as  is  beginning  to  be  rumoured, 
there  be  any  chance  of  peace  within  a  moderate 
number  of  months, — I  would  not  take  Angelica 
from  the  convent  till  then. 

"  But,  supposing  a  year  or  two  to  have  passed 
safely  over — and  that,  turning  my  tenant  civilly 
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out,  we  are  snugly  settled  at  my  place  in  the 
New  Forest — near  enough  to  London  for  society, 
far  enough  for  seclusion,  if  we  wish  it,  and  for 
complete  country  at  all  events — suppose  me  to 
have  brought  home  my  beautiful  '  ladye  from 
a  farr  countree ;'  and  then  conceive  my  delight 
in  watching  the  effects  of  restored  happiness 
upon  her  mind  and  frame.  Her  present  soft 
and  tender  sweetness  of  manner  will  remain 
— but  it  will  be  varied  by  out-breaks  of  a 
playfulness  and  fire  of  which  the  vestiges  are 
still  faintly  apparent ; — her  smile  will  be  touching 
and  expressive  as  it  is  now,  but  it  will  be  bright 
and  radiant  also.  I  cannot,  indeed,  imagine  a 
creature  more  formed  to  give  value  to  a  home^ 
and  herself  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it.  Her 
mind — she  was  not  originally  destined  to  be  a 
nun — is  cultivated  to  a  degree  little  common 
among  her  countrywomen; — by  nature  it  is,  I 
can  see,  in  despite  of  the  corrosion  of  continued 
suffering  from  one  cause,  strong,  brilliant,  ani- 
mated; it  needs  only  peace  and  kindness  not 
merely  to  restore  it  to  its  original  tone,  but  also 
to  give  it  fresh  expansion.   And  then  her  heart — 
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ah !  if  the  man  who  to  whom  such  a  heart  is  given 
does  not  make  it  prove  a  treasure  both  to  him- 
self and  her^  he  must  be — very  different  from 
what  I  hope  Edward  Savile  is  ! 

"  But  I  must  not  go  on  thus,  setting  before 
you  my  castles  built  in  the  air :  if  I  shewed  you 
all  my  prophetic  fantasies,  you  would  start  to 
find  how  minutely  all  those  castles  are  furnished. 
It  is  not  merely  a  map  of  our  future  hfe  that  I 
have  chalked  out  in  my  imagination,  but  even  a 
detailed  ground-plan  :  and  such,  I  take  it,  ail 
imagination,  occupied  as  mine  now  is,  always  does. 

"  I  have  just  read  over  what  I  have  written, 
and  I  have  amused  myself  as  I  went  along 
with  the  idea  of  what  you  will  think  of  my 
letter.  You  will  first  sneer  a  little, — you  will 
then  perhaps  sigli  a  little — next,  you  will  start, 
and  read  eagerly  on — tlien  you  will  incline  to 
think  me  madly  in  love,  and,  at  last,  you  will 
exclaim  as  you  put  down  the  letter — *  By  Gad, 
he  is  right,  after  all  !'  You  may  depend  upon 
it  I  am  so — good  sense  and  true  feeling  are  both 
on  my  side,  as  no  one  can  feel  better  than  one 
•who  has  been   so   long  led  away  by   (perhaps 
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brilliant)  folly — and  by  a  very  shewy  ^;as^e  of 
sentiment  which  one  longed  to  believe  was  real 
diamond.  God  bless  you — I  have  had  fewer 
twinges  of  late  of  that  mental  gout  of  which  I 
have  now  and  then  complained,  than  for  many 
a  long  day.  Those  I  have  felt,  have  been 
wholly  retrospective — I  am  free  from  all  such 
ailments  as  regards  the  present." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IVas  is  not  is. 

Shakspeare. 

They  continued  to  meet ;  and  my  readers  will 
not  think  it  surprising  that  the  suit  of  Savile 
advanced  rapidly.  Her  heart  had  at  last  found 
a  support,  a  shelter,  a  place  of  kindly  refuge. 
She  had  before  stood  alone  ; — there  was  no  one 
to  pity,  no  one  to  save.  Like  the  ark  on  the 
waters,  the  convent  was  a  dreary  confinement, 
and  all  beyond  it  was  a  measureless  expanse, 
without  a  spot  whereupon  to  rest  the  foot. 

Such  was  the  world  to  Angelica  :  as  she 
looked  beyond  the  convent  walls,  all  was  alike 
to  her,  inaccessible,  repulsive,  void  of  friends. 
But  now,  the  scene  was  suddenly  and  utterly 
changed.  Here  was,  ready  to  welcome  and 
foster  her,  one  towards  whom  her  heart  yearned 
most  fondly — one,  with  whom  in   her  happiest 
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and  most  hopeful  days,  she  would  have  been 
proud  to  match.  Still,  she  trembled  when  she 
found  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  step  so  awfully 
important  and  irrevocable.  She  was  about  to 
trust  her  whole  destiny  in  the  hands  of  one 
whom  she  had  but  recently  known,  a  foreigner, 
and  a  heretic.  But  that  instinctive  confidence 
which  a  woman  always  reposes  in  the  honour  of 
the  man  she  loves,  prevented  her  having  any 
fear  on  this  score.  There  was  but  one  ground 
on  which  she  had  any  doubt  or  dread,  and  this 
was  of  the  permanency  of  his  love  for  her. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you" — she  said,  in  answer 
to  some  fond  assurance  which  he  had  been 
making — "  I  do  not  doubt  you — if  I  did,  I 
could  not  feel  towards  you  as  my  present  conduct 
proves  I  do  : — and  yet,  I  sometimes /e«r — I  fear 
that,  in  the  world,  your  poor  recluse  may  shame 
you — or  you  may  grow  weary  of  her — and,  then, 
what  would  become  of  her  whose  whole  fate 
would  depend  solely  upon  your  love? — Her  heart 
■would  break,  and  that  with  sufferings  in  compa- 
rison with  which  those  that  have  hitherto  preyed 
upon  her  are  but  as  nought !  Little  did  I  think 
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till  of  late  that  any  thing  could  exceed  what  I 
underwent — but  now  I  see  they  are  but  pale  and 
feeble  in  comparison  with  what  I  should  suffer, 
if  your  love  failed  me  I**** 

''  And  why  do  you  fear  it  should? — Do  not 
I  conjoin  my  fate  to  yours  irrevocably  ? — Do  I 
not  propose  to  take  that  step  from  which  there 
is  no  receding,  and  which  no  one  but  an  idiot  or 
a  boy  would  take,  unless  he  felt  within  him  a 
fixed  assurance,  impossible  to  mistake,  that  it 
would  never  cause  him  repentance  ?  I  speak  to 
you  thus  in  the  language  of  reason  rather  than 
of  passion — for  it  is  not  the  passion  itself,  it  is 
only  its  steadiness  concerning  whicli  you  seem 
to  entertain  this  strange  fear.  Whence  can  it 
arise — from  what  part  of  my  conduct  can  it  have 
sprung? — Is  it  possible  to  give  any  greater 
proofs  of  constancy  than  I  have  given,  and  am 
about  to  give  ?" 

"  No — you  have  acted  in  every  way  most  nobly. 
To  ally  yourself  thus  with  (so  to  speak)  a  foreign 
nun — to  give  to  her  your  name,  and  bring  her 
into  the  bosom  of  your  family — this  does,  in- 
deed, betoken  love  the  most  fond,  constancy  the 
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most  generous.  But  there  is  still — I  need  not 
beg  you  to  pardon  me — for  I  know  that,  above 
all  things,  you  would  wish  me  to  be  frank — 
there  is  still  one  circumstance  which,  ever  and 
anon,  crosses  my  mind  with  pain  and  apprehen- 
sion, and  which  I  strive  in  vain  wholly  to  drive 
from  me." 

^'  I  cannot  conceive  what  you  can  mean  !  " — 
exclaimed  Savile — "  How  is  it  possible  that 
I " 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,''  rejoined  Angelica, 
in  a  sweet,  calm  tone — ''  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  you  should  be  able  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
vague,  and,  perhaps,  wayward  thoughts  which 
cross  my  mind  on  this  subject.  But  I  will  state 
them  ;  as  that  will  enable  you,  I  hope,  to  re- 
assure me  for  ever.  This  then  it  is  : — ^you  are, 
as  you  have  told  me,  seven-and-twenty  years  of 
age; — what  you  are  in  person,  what  in  mind,  it 
is  but  too  clear,  dearest  Edward,  what  /  think 
and  feel.  Being,  therefore,  as  you  are,  and 
full  of  all  the  fire  and  feeling  of  youth  as  you 
must  have  ever  been,  you  must  have  loved,  and 
have  excited  love  already ^ 

Vol,  III.  E 
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Savile  started,  and  trembled  slightly  under 
the  hand,  which,  as  she  spoke,  she  had  laid  upon 
his  arm — she  took  no  notice,  however,  of  either — 
but  continued  : — 

"  I  am  confident  that  this  must  be  so — and, 
so  being,  it  has  baffled  my  mind,  and  given  I 
will  own  it,  some  uneasiness  to  my  heart,  to 
ascertain  what  can  have  set  you  free  ! — How 
comes  it  that  you  have  a  heart  now  to  offer 
me  ? — and  how  am  I  to  be  assured  that  my  hold 
upon  it  will  be  stronger  than  that  of  her — ought 
I  to  say  of  those  ? — that  have  gone  before  ? — 
You  say  you  are  about  to  join  your  fate  with 
mine — to  make  me  your  wife ; — but  think  you, 
dearest,  I  could  bear  that  the  tie  which  bound 
us  should  be  the  legal  one  only,  after  that  of  in- 
clination had  faded  into  nothing? — No,  rather 
would  I  remain  here,  and  wear  out  my  exist- 
ence in  this  living  grave,  than  give  to  you  the 
burthen  of  one  whom  you  may  desire  to  wed  in 
the  hours  of  strongly-excited  passion — but  may 
weary  of  under  circumstances  of  leisure.  Na}^, 
hear  me  out — ^"^  she  added,  as  Savile  was  about 
to  interrupt  her — "  Now  I  have  at  last  brought 
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myself  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  I  will  go 
through  with  it.  I  have  felt — for  you  may  well 
suppose  that  in  the  many  hours  of  seclusion  we 
have  in  this  place,  I  have  pondered  upon  this 
matter  with  thoughts  as  cleansed  from  passion 
as  my  poor  soul  was  able  to  effect — I  have 
felt  that  the  peculiar  interest — say  romance, 
for  to  persons  of  your  country  I  know  it  is 
so — of  my  situation  may  have  excited  your 
feelings  to  a  pitch  beyond  what  in  ordinary 
circumstances  they  would  have  been. — '  He 
is  most  sincere' — I  have  thought — '  he  not  only 
believes  all  that  he  says  to  me,  but  he  feels  it 
now  :  will  it  continue  ? — will  the  poor  prisoner, 
once  rescued,  and  converted  into  a  wife,  still 
retain  that  total  and  all-engrossing  hold  upon 
his  love,  which  her  love  proves  to  her  alone  will 
satisfy  her? — He  has  loved  before — I  feel  it,  I 
know  it — shall  I  then  be  able  to  do  that  whicli 
others — probably  much  superior  in  all  ways, 
and  whom  he  first  knew  under  more  common 
circumstances — have  failed  to  do  ? — If  they  have 
lost  his  love  after  a  time,  shall  not  I  ?' — Edward," 
she  continued,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  deep  and 
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subdued  tenderness — "  I  desire  to  ask  you  this: — 
First,  Avliether  you  have  loved  before  ? — and, 
next,  if,  as  I  feel  sure  you  have, — what  caused 
the  cessation  of  that  affection  ? — Do  I  ask  too 
much  ?" 

Savile,  who  seemed  to  have  been  strongly  agi- 
.-tated  during  the  progress  of  this  singular 
speech,  was  silent  for  a  few^  moments,  at  its 
close. — At  last,  he  answered  her  thus — "  I  am 
not  pausing,  dearest,  to  consider  whether  you 
ask  too  much — of  me,  that  you  cannot  do  ;— 
your  request  is  little  common — and  yet,  upon  a 
moment's  thought,  it  is  evidently  perfectly  na- 
tural. I  will  answer  you  sincerely,  frankly.  / 
have  loved  before  ;  how  that  attachment  came  to 
cease  involves  its  whole  history,  and  of  this  I 
cannot  speak  thus  suddenly — it  is,  indeed,  most 
painful  to  speak  at  all — especially  to  yuu.  Give 
me  a  few  minutes  to  calm  my  feelings,  and  col- 
Ject  my  thoughts,  from  the  agitation  into  whicli 
what  3'ou  have  said  has  thrown  them — and  I 
then  will  tell  you  briefly  and  candidly  what  you 
desire  to  know.  You  will  then  see  whether  the 
cessation  of  that  attachment  is  indicative  of  the 
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probability  of  the  cessation  of  that  which  I  feel 
now." 

He  walked  some  little  distance  down  the  walk 
— but  returned  almost  immediately — ''  No,'"* — 
he  said — "this  is  a  subject  on  which,  in  detail,  I 
cannot  speak  to  you — I  will  write; — I  will  bring 
my  letter  to-morrow  night,  and,  the  next,  I  will 
learn  the  result  of  what  I  have  said  upon  your 
feelings.     Farewell,  my  best-beloved  I" 

He  pressed  her,  for  one  moment,  to  his  heart, 
■which  throbbed  violently — and,  hastily  repassing 
the  wall,  he  set  his  horse  into  a  gallop  on  his 
way  back  to  Lisbon. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  story, 
I  briefly  alluded  to  an  early  attachment  which 
had  caused  Savile  much  wretchedness  3  and 
■which  had,  in  fact,  given,  from  the  re-action  of 
his  sufferings  in  consequence,  the  tone  to  his 
character  with  which  the  reader  has  been  made 
acquainted.  During  the  years  which  had  passed 
subsequently,  he  had  always  driven  the  recollec- 
tion from  his  thoughts  as  something  too  holy  to 
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be  mingled  with  the  worldly,  and  sometimes  li» 
centious,  subjects  which  occupied  them.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  some  peculiar,  sometimes  a 
trifling,  circumstance  would  cause  him  to  give  his 
mind  up  for  a  short  time  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  love,  the  tenderness,  the  horror,  the  despair 
which  had  attended  that  fearful  era  of  his  exis- 
tence. Some  particular  effect  of  light  or  shadow 
upon  the  sea — a  combination  of  some  mountain- 
scenery — a  passage,  which  struck  home,  in  a 
book — a  snatch  of  remembered  music — all  these 
things  had,  at  various  times,  thus  affected  him. 
But,  at  ordinary  seasons,  he  continued,  as  I  have 
said,  to  exclude,  by  the  activity  of  his  other 
pursuits,  this  most  harrowing  subject  of  con- 
templation. 

Of  late,  however,  even  before  his  acquaintance 
with  AngeHca,  he  had  suffered  this  subject  to 
come  more  often  and  more  calmly  to  his  thoughts. 
Time  had  sufficiendy  passed  to  change  him  from 
a  boy — however  passionate  and  precocious,  still 
a  boy — into  a  mature  man.  He  caught  himself — 
that  is  tlie  phrase — occasionally  looking  at  the 
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fevered  transactions  of  that  attachment  with  an 
eye  of  reason  which,  a  few  years  before,  he 
would  have  considered  sacrilegious.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  whole  matter,  in  one  mass,  with 
passionate  regret,  he  now  began  to  see  the  errors 
which  had  accompanied  his  steps 

" all  the  way, 

And  ev'y  turn  which  led  him  wrong" — 

He  dwelled  upon  it  not  merely  as  a  subject  of 
unavaihng  remorse,  but  as  one  also  of  awful 
warning.  His  mind  was  softened,  chastened  : 
and,  as  time  wore  on,  and  continued  to  shed  its 
soothing  influence  upon  him,  although  he  still 
believed  it  was  impossible  for  him  really  to  love 
again,  it,  in  truth,  was  so  no  longer.  It  needed 
now,  to  effect  this,  one  towards  whom  he  could 
feel  at  once  tenderness  and  respect ;  whose  qua- 
lities of  mind  and  advantages  of  person  were 
sufficient  to  keenly  raise  his  admiration,  and  to 
render  her  a  person  of  whose  love  he  could  be 
proud. 

Such  was  his  state  when  he  first  saw  Angelica 
— and  it  may  be  thought  that  even  these  capabi- 
lities were  scarcely  sufficient  to  form  an  affiL^ction 
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such  as  she  deserved  to  excite.  And  so  they 
were  :  but  they  enabled  love  to  exist  at  all — in- 
stead of  that  poor  desire  of  gratified  vanity,  and 
eagerness  in  pursuit  to  obtain  success,  uhich, 
coupled  with  more  direct  admiration  of  person, 
had,  for  so  long  a  time,  formed  the  sensations 
which  he  made  their  object  believe  was  love. 
But  here  the  case  was  very  different :  his  heart 
was  touched — deeply,  vividly,  really  touched — 
while  he  still  thought  he  had  not  gone  beyond 
his  usual  factitious  and  flimsy  sentiment.  He 
loved — though  not  as  he  might  and  could  love — 
or  as,  soon,  he  did.  This  latter  change,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  was  operated  by  Angelica's  letter, 
in  which  she  gave  the  story  of  her  life.  It  broke 
up,  in  an  instant,  the  sluices  of  all  his  better, 
purer,  and  more  single  feelings — and  they  flooded 
his  heart  at  once.  After  this  time,  he  soon  loved 
to  the  very  climax  of  the  passion :  his  fervency  and 
ardour  were  to  the  full  as  great  as  in  earlier  life 
they  had  been,  or  could  be — while  in  force, 
flrmness,  and  intensity,  his  passion  was  such  as 
extreme  youth  never  feels.  There  was  also  a 
deep,  beautiful,  and   touching  tenderness  in  his 
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feelings  towards  Angelica,  which  softened  and 
cemented  every  ingredient  of  love  into  an  affec- 
tion such  as  the  few  who  have  felt  it  to  this 
pitch,  know — and  such  as  to  others  I  could 
never  paint. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

And  he  had  loved  a  lady  iu  his  youth 
As  youthful  lovers  lo\'e. 

''  It  is" — thus  ran  Savile's  promised  letter — "  it 
is  on  every  account  most  painful  to  speak  to  the 
object  of  our  present  passion,  of  a  former  one. 
It  seems  as  though  it  were  profaning  both — the 
prior  one  by  the  acknowledgment  of  its  being 
totally  past,  and  the  later  by  treating  in  detail 
of  any  affection,  save  that  which  now  engrosses 
the  heart.  I  have  promised,  however,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  you,  and,  to  enable  me  to  keep 
my  word ,  I  will  write  the  narrative  which  I  have 
to  relate,  as  though  it  were  addressed  to  any 
indifferent  person,  or  to  no  person  at  all.  I  will 
also^  that  you  may  thoroughly  be  mistress  of 
what  all  my  feelings  were,  give  their  progress  in 
detail.  At  whatever  expense  of  pain  to  myself, 
I  will  strive  to  paint  them  as  they  rose,  and 
throw  out  of  view,  as  much  as  possible,  as  I  go 
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along,  both  their  later  stages  and  their  conse- 
quences. You  must,  I  intreat,  bear  with  you 
the  conviction  that,  though,  for  your  informa- 
tion, and  at  your  request,  these  things  are  treated 
as  present, — they  are  pasf,  totally  and  for  ever. 
Whatever  uneasiness  you  may  experience,  recol- 
lect, dear  Angelica,  you  have  yourself  earned  it 
by  your  strange  curiosity — and,  above  all,  form 
no  judgment  till  you  come  to  the  end.  I  shall 
now  proceed  without  further  preface. 

"  I  pass  over  the  light  and  transient  prefer- 
ences of  boyhood — all  lads,  living,  as  I  did,  a 
good  deal  in  society,  feel  them  like  me — and^  like 
me,  forget  them  even  before  boyhood  is  passed. 
Such  things  are  not  paasion,  and  accordingly 
leave  no  trace  upon  after  life. 

"  I  had  always,  however,  been  reckoned — and 
I  prided  myself  upon  it — a  very  precocious  boy  : 
accordingly,  from  early  assuming  the  manners,  I 
was  soon  led  on  into  the  feelings,  and  the  deeds, 
of  men ;  and  some  even  of  my  earliest  liaUons 
had  been  attended  with  circumstances  very  un- 
usual among  the  adventures  of  boys  in  their 
teens.     Accordingly,  by  the  time  I  was  twenty, 

E  G 
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I  was,  or  considered  myself,  an  enfant  fjdU  des 
dames,  and  omitted  nothing  which  I  beheved  to 
be  suited  to  the  character.  I  was  soon,  how- 
ever, destined  to  experience  a  passion,  which 
would  make  me  feel  how  poor  and  paltry  every 
thino-  had  been  which  I  had  hitherto  mis-called 
by  the  name  of  love. 

"  I  was  a  few  months  turned  of  twenty,  when 
a  young  friend  of  my  mother's  came  to  pass 
some  time  at  our  house  in  the  country.  Her 
mother  had  been  the  dearest  friend  of  mine,  but 
she  had  died  some  years  before,  and  her  father, 
a  coldj  stern,  w^orldl}^,  and  ambitious  man,  had 
enforced  her  marriage,  at  an  age  so  tender  I 
scarcely  dare  to  name  it,  with  a  man  of  nearly 
his  own  time  of  life,  and  of  no  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  redeem  such  a  circumstance  in  the  eyes 
of  a  young,  playful,  ardent  girl,  such  as  Ger- 
trude then  was.  At  the  time  when  she  came  to 
us,  her  husband,  to  her  scarcely-dissembled  joy, 
had  been  obliged  to  go  abroad  on  an  important 
mission,  and  she  came  to  pass  the  period  of  his 
absence  with  her  mother's  friend. 

'*  It  so  happened  that  I   had  never  seen  her 
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"before,  at  least  not  since  she  had  been  quite  a 
child.  I  had  been  at  school,  at  college,  which  lat- 
ter I  had  but  very  lately  left,  having  just  received 
my  commission  in  the  Guards.  I  had  been  in 
town  a  few  weeks  with  my  regiment,  and  had 
now  come  down  to  pass  the  autmnn  at  my  father's 
in  the  country.  I  arrived  about  mid-day,  and 
was  shewn  into  the  drawing-room,  where  my 
mother,  and  a  lady  whom  I  knew  must  be  IMrs. 

,  were  sitting  at  work.     After  the  hearty 

greeting  which  my  poor  dear  mother  always 
gave  me,  she  presented  me  to  her  companion  in 
due  form.  She  half  rose,  bowed  very  slightly, 
and  altogether,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  attached 
much  less  importance  to  the  circumstance  than  I 
was  disposed  to  think  it  deserved.  I  could  not 
but  acknowledge,  however,  as  I  scanned  her  ap- 
pearance as  she  sat  silent  at  her  work — for,  after 
my  entrance,  she  scarcely  spoke — that  she  was 
most  strikingly  beautiful :  but  her  extreme  re- 
serve towards  me  in  no  degree  added  to  its  effect. 
"  At  first,  we  positively  disliked  each  other — 
she  thought  me,  as  probably  I  was,  a  spoiled 
coxcomb  ;  and  I  thought  she  had  quite  the  air, 
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if  not  the  airs,  of  a  worshipped  beauty,  who  ex- 
pected homage  as  a  matter  of  course — so  much 
so,  as  in  no  degree  to  entitle  him  who  rendered 
it  to  any  gratitude  or  consideration.  Occasion- 
ally, also,  she  had  a  certain  childishness  of  manner 
which,  while  I  knew  her  only  slightly,  made  me 
even  think  her  silly.  I  recollect,  indeed,  saying  to 
my  mother,  when  she  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  her  young  friend — '  It  is  a  pity  la  belle  should 
be  la  bete  also.'  '  Bide  a  wee'  was  my  mother's 
reply.  Alas  !  I  '  bided '  but  too  long  for  all 
parties. 

^^  I  believe  it  was  very  much  the  same  feeling 
which  operated  upon  both  of  us  : — we  had  eacli 
been  accustomed  to  success — she  to  be  courted, 
and  I  to  be  made  much  of — and  we  found  that 
neither  was  inclined  to  pay  to  the  other  the  usual 
tribute.  This  certainly  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
our  attention  mutually,  and  caused  us  to  think 
more  of  each  other  than,  in  the  beginning  at  least, 
we  were  at  all  aware  of.  We  were,  at  first,  toge- 
ther only  at  the  times  when  the  whole  party  in  a 
country  house  is  necessarily  congregated.  She 
scarcely  ever  appeared  at  breakfast,  and — it  was 
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September — I  was  generally  out  shooting  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  ;  in  a  word,  I  seldom 
saw  her,  for  more  than  a  moment,  before  we  as- 
sembled for  dinner;  and,  even  there,  we  were  not 
together.  One  gets  naturally  settled  into  the  same 
places  at  a  house  in  the  country — and  the  person 
who  always  sat  next  to  her,  and  also  handed  her 
to  table,  was  a  country-gentleman,  a  friend  of  my 
father's,  who  had  come  to  our  house  to  shoot.  He 
was  turned  of  forty,  and  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary queernesSy  as  well  as  awkwardness  of  man- 
ner. This  gentleman  was,  undoubtedly,  in  his 
odd   and   out-of-fashioned   way,    in    love    with 

Mrs. ,  and  the    extraordinary    mixture 

of  the  exemplification  of  his  egregious  attach- 
ment, with  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
strictest  propriety  —  she  being  '  a  married 
woman' — often  gave  rise  to  circumstances  so 
inimitably  droll,  as  to  be  perfectly  irresistible. 
I  believe  that  it  was  on  one  of  these  most  unro- 
mantic  occasions  that  our  eyes,  chancing  to  meet 
by  accident,  shewed  to  us,  for  the  first  time, 
that,  this  once  at  least,  we  understood  each 
other. 
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^'  But  -what  first  proved  to  me  that  she  had 
any  touch  of  soul,  was  her  manner  of  singing. 
When  ladies  sing  according  to  the  last  adopted 
mode  of  the  master  most  in  vogue,  they  may, 
by  mere  musical  expression,  throw  into  their 
performance  an  appearance  of  feeling  which 
they  do  not  possess.  But,  as  Gertrude  sang,  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  this.  She  sang  the 
simplest  ballads,  and  the  purest  compositions  of 
the  great  masters,  with  almost  her  voice  alone. 
She  used  only  the  guitar,  and  that  not  in  the 
light,  lively,  jingling  manner  in  which  it  is 
played  generally ;  she  merely  struck  upon  it  a 
few  notes  by  v\ay  of  prelude,  and  a  bar  or  two 
between  the  stanzas  of  the  song  :  while  she  sang, 
her  voice  was  almost  wholly  unaccompanied. 
That  voice  was  sweet,  rich,  clear,  and  above  all, 
possessed  the  greatest  power  of  expressing  strong 
and  deep  feeling  by  its  modulations.  '  I  have 
done  this  woman  injustice  in  more  wa^'s  than 
one,'  I  recollect  saying  to  myself,  as  I  sat  upon 
a  distant  sofa,  watching  and  listening  to  her 
intently — *  if  she  were  so  ostentatiously  vain  as 
I  have  thought  her,   I  should  not  have  been  in 
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the  house  ten  days  without  hearing  this — and 
the  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  music  of  that 
same  'this,''  proves  to  me  that  I  have  done 
la  belle  vast  wrong  in  making  her  double  the 
part  of  the  bete  also." 

"  One  song,  in  particular,  she  sang  with  a 
simplicity  and  a  force  of  feeling  which, — I  was 
afterwards  amazed  at  my  having  done  so — made 
me,  without  pausing  to  think,  rise  fj'om  my 
sofa,  and  go  and  beg  her  to  sing  it  again.  She 
looked  up  at  me  somewhat  in  surprise,  for  she 
perceived  by  my  voice  that  I  spoke  quite  in 
earnest,  and  wholly  without  that  tone  of  as- 
sumed coldness  and  affectation  with  which  I 
ordinarily  addressed  her.  I  scarcely  know  how 
I  looked  at  the  moment — but,  whatever  it  was, 
my  expression  m.ade  Iier  cast  her  eyes  down 
again  immediately.  She  coloured  slightly — said, 
in  a  low  tone,  *  Certainly,'  and  sang  the  song  a 
second  time, 

*'  It  so  chanced,  that  the  very  next  day  the 
queer  country-gentleman  went  away,  and,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  and  my  father  had 
marched  off  with  the  great  lady  of  the  party, 
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there  was  a  momentary  pause  from  the  lack  of 
the  worthy  senior  waddling  forward  with  his 
awkward  gait,  and  still  more  awkward  smile,  to 
lead  out  Gertrude.  Seeing  this,  I  stepped  for- 
ward, and  in  a  tone,  half  the  frank  one  I  had 
used  the  night  before,  and  half  the  factitious  one 
which  I  had  hitherto  adopted,  offered  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  absentee, — I  was  quite  aware,  I 
said,  I  could  not  supply  it.  She  smiled  good- 
humouredly,  took  my  arm  at  once,  and  we  went 
into  dinner  together. 

"  It  was  from  this  day  that  I  always  dated 
our  mutually  understanding  each  other.  From 
what  had  passed  the  night  before,  I  was  con- 
vinced that,  beneath  the  surface  of  frivolity  and 
affectation,  there  lay  a  sterling  mine  well  worth 
the  seeking — I  was  somewhat  nettled  at  having 
been  so  long  misled  by  the  surface,  and  I  de- 
termined I  would  lose  no  further  time  in  re- 
solving what  was  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
ore.  Accordingly,  I  dropped  at  once  all  the 
superciliousness  and  assumption  which  I  had 
before  thrown  into  my  manner  when  I  addressed 
her.     I  rather  wanted  to  draw  her  out,  than  to 
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make  any  display  myself ;  and  I  have  no  donbt 
that,  in  consequence,  I  appeared  to  far  better 
advantage  than  if  I  had  striven  to  make  myself 
pre-eminently  agreeable.  We  talked  on  num- 
berless subjects  ;  and  I  was  exceedingly  surprised 
to  find  her  information  so  varied  and  extensive. 
Deep  I  soon  found  it  was  not  at  all,  and  some- 
times even  not  very  accurate;  but  still  it  covered 
a  very  extended  surface,  and,  certainly,  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  availed  herself  of  it,  it 
seemed  most  fascinating  and  brilliant.  It  was 
most  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  she  should  be 
otherwise  than  positively  ignorant.  For,  mar- 
ried at  an  age  when  she  could,  as  yet,  have 
learned  scarcely  anything,  the  life  she  had  led 
since  her  marriage  had  not  been  of  a  kind  cal- 
culated to  produce  much  improvement  of  this 
nature.  But  it  is  one  of  the  surest  proofs  and 
marks  of  genius  to  thrive  under  circumstances 
the  most  adverse.  By  the  mere  dint  of  her 
own  desire  for  cultivation,  Gertrude  had  gained 
knowledge  far  beyond  most  of  her  sex.  '  What,"* 
I  thought,  'would  not  this  woman  have  been  if 
she  had  had  the  same  advantages  ! ' 
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''  Her  natural  powers,  also,  surprised  me  be- 
yond measure.  I  found  '  la  bote,'  as  I  had  con- 
sidered her,  full  of  imagination  and  of  wit,  with 
occasionally  a  dash  of  close  reasoning  which 
would  startle  me — while  I  discovered  she  had 
an  eye  of  the  keenest  observation  for  what  was 
passing,  with  an  enjoyment  of  ridicule  so  acute 
that  it  was  only  her  real  good-nature  that  pre- 
vented her  playful  satire  from  amounting  to 
causticity. 

"  Of  this,  I  had  a  full  sample  in  the  detail 
she  gave  me  of  my  poor  predecessor's  proceed- 
ings. She  had,  she  told  me,  been  unspeakably 
amused  at  his  equivocal  homage;  and,  truly, 
unless  she  caricatured  its  ebullitions  most  un- 
mercifully, they  were  well  worthy  of  having  had 
that  effect.  And  yet,  all  this  was  done  with  the 
utmost  good  humour;  and,  if  ever  she  found 
herself  on  the  brink  of  saying  anything  really 
severe,  she  would  check  herself  and  exclaim — 
'  But  this  is  not  fair — for,  after  all,  he  is  really 
the  best  creature  in  the  world.'  And  then,  she 
did  not,  as  is  usual  after  '  bost-creaturing'  one's 
unhappy  friends,  go  on  to  subject  them  to  the 
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scalpel  more  severely  than  ever,  but,  the  first 
time,  she  turned  to  some  points  of  his  character 
that  were  really  favoural3le — and,  the  second, 
abandoned  the  subject  altogether. 

'^  The  next  day,  it  chanced  to  be  a  wet  morn- 
ing, and  I  did  not  go  out  to  shoot.  Gertrude 
came  down  rather  earlier  than  usual,  time  enough 
to  find  us  all  assembled  over  our  letters  and 
papers  in  the  library  after  breakfast.  I  recollect 
feeling,  that  morning,  that  I  had  never  fully 
done  justice  to  her  beauty  till  then.  I  had 
always  considered  her  exquisitely  lovely  as  far 
as  feature,  form,  and  complexion  went — but  I 
had  thought  that  she  wanted  the  grand  crowning 
ingredient  of  beauty,  expression.  Not  that  she 
was  in  the  least  degree  inanimate — but  the  briojht 
smiles  of  the  lip,  and  the  kindling  fire  of  the  eyes, 
I  had  equally  set  down  to  the  score  of  vanity  and 
coquetry.  I  had,  from  this,  determined  not  to 
admire  them,  and,  therefore,  I  had  never  ex- 
amined them  minutely.  I  did  so  now,  however. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  certainly  a  good  deal  of 
vanity — at  least,  to  use  a  milder  phrase,  of  strong 
consciousness  of  eminent  personal  attraction — in 
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all  her  movements,  smiles,  and  looks.  But,  by 
■watching  the  latter  narrowly,  you  could  see  in 
the  expression  a  power  of  something  far,  far 
better  and  above  all  this — and,  occasionally,  a 
shght  passing  dash  of  contempt  for  the  success 
of  such  things,  for  the  thing  itself,  and,  as  I 
thought,  for  the  persons  who  were  won  by  it, 
and  who  attempted  to  keep  up  a  playful  fire  at 
what  they  thought  the  height  of  her  volee. 

'*  '  It  is  lucky,'  thought  I,  '  that  my  mis- 
conception kept  me  aloof,  or  I  might  have  got 
into  something  of  the  same  scrape  that  that 
ninny  yonder  is  doing  just  now.  But,  at  all 
events,  I  made  my  discovery  unassisted — for  I 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  my  mother's  hint — 
and  it  is  hard  if  I  do  not  profit  by  it.' — So  say- 
ing, or,  rather,  so  thinking,  I  rose  from  the  win- 
dow in  which  I  had  been  ensconced  with  my 
newspaper,  apparently  paying  no  attention  to 
any  thing  else,  and  approached  Gertrude  just  as 
Ninny  the  First  left  the  room  to  play  a  game  of 
billiards  with  Ninny  the  Second.  I  had  often 
heard  her  say  she  delighted  in  riding,  and  her 
horses  had  been  arrived  about  a  week,  during 
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which  time  she  had  been  out  twice,  with  only 
her  two  Simons,  as  I  had  sneeringly  said,  as 
escort — her  groom  bearing  that  unromantic  name, 
and  I  chusing  to  designate  her  friend  the  coun- 
try-gentleman as  Cz/-mon.  To-day,  however,  I 
had  resolved  matters  should  be  very  different : — 
my  position  in  the  window  had  enabled  me  to  see 
that  the  clouds  were  clearing  away — and  I,  ac- 
cordingly, was  not  long  in  contriving  a  party  of 
pleasure  to  a  celebrated  ruin  about  ten  miles 

from  our  house  ;    '  My  mother  and  Lady ■, 

said  I,  *  can  go  in  the  pony -phaeton ;  and, 
perhaps,' — I  added,  turning  round  to  Gertrude, 
'  you  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  ride.' — *  It  is 
rather  far,'  she  answered,  *  but,  if  you  will 
promise  to  take  great  care  of  me,  perhaps  I  will.' 
'*  Her  horse  was  a  picture,  and  she  rode  ad- 
mirably. No  dash — nothing  the  least  unfemi- 
nine — but  with  great  grace,  and  with  nerve  quite 
sufficient,  though  not  prominently  bold.  That 
day  completed  the  first  stage  of  attachment,  on 
my  side  at  least; — namely,  it  made  my  interest 
in  Gertrude  sufficiently  strong,  and  my  pleasure 
in  her  society  of  the  extent,  to  ensure  my  con- 
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tiiiuing  to  take  every  occasion  to  advance  what  I 
chose  fantastically  to  designate  my  enquiry  into 
her  character — ^but  which,  in  fact,  was  solely  my 
enjoyment  of  being  with  her.  I  rather  think — 
indeed  I  may  say  I  know — that  that  day  had 
the  same  effect  upon  her  also.  Namely,  it  made 
her  feel  sufficient  gratification  in  our  being  to- 
gether, to  cause  her  to  further,  rather  than  to 
thw^art,  the  little  arrangements  I  contrived  to 
encrease  our  intercourse — while  it  also  gave  to 
her  manner  a  tone,  wdthout  the  existence  of 
which  I  should  neither  have  endeavoured  nor 
desired  to  do  any  such  thing. 

*'  The  excursion,  indeed,  of  that  day  was  just 
of  a  nature  to  foster  a  nascent  passion.  Our 
road  lay  through  a  country  peculiarly  pictu- 
resque, and  the  ruins  themselves  stood  in  a  spot 
as  W'ild,  as  striking,  and  as  grand  as  any  to  be 
found  in  our  country,  whose  beauties,  generally, 
are  of  a  milder  or  richer  order.  Here,  there 
were  crag,  and  wood,  and  deep  ravine,  and  dash- 
ing water — and  the  ruin  of  the  huge  and  im- 
posing castle  to  crown  the  whole.  I  remember 
well  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  Gertrude.     It 
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caused  all  her  light  fopperies  of  manner  to  dis- 
appear at  once ;  and  her  mind,  rising  and  ex- 
panding as  Nature  around  her  assumed  a  wilder 
and  more  majestic  character,  displayed  a  deep 
and  lofty  sympathy  with  her  works,  of  which,  as 
yet,  I  had  not  supposed  it  capable.  In  what 
she  said,  also,  under  the  excitement  of  these 
scenes,  I  perceived  a  strength  and  richness  of 
imagination  which  almost  made  me  start  with 
surprise  as  I  recollected  what  my  opinion  of  this 
same  person  had  been  but  a  few  days  before. 

"  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  detailing  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  attachment  be- 
tween Gertrude  and  myself  first  sprang  up,  that 
its  quahty  and  nature  may  be  the  more  tho- 
roughly understood.  I  shall,  henceforward,  for 
many  reasons,  be  more  brief. 

''  Situated  as  we  were,  it  is  natural  that  our 
affection  should  ripen  rapidly.  Constantly  to- 
gether, and  yet  surrounded  by  a  suflicient 
number  of  persons  to  carry  off  any  awkwardness 
of  appearance  in  our  intercourse,  we  speedily 
came  thoroughly  to  know,  and  fondly  to  love 
each  other.  Still,  well  as  we  each  knew,  and 
Vol.  III.  F 
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dearly  as  we  prized^  the  attachment  of  the  other, 
"vve  had  not,  as  yet,  spoken  of  it  in  direct  terms. 
The  circumstance  which  at  last  called  forth  its 
explicit  avowal  was  not  a  little  peculiar. 

*'  About  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  the  date 
of  which  I  have  last  spoken,  Gertrude's  husband 
came  to  England  for  about  ten  days,  on  the 
business  of  his  mission,  two  of  which  he  con- 
trived to  pass  with  her.  At  the  moment  his 
carriage  drove  up,  she  and  I  chanced  to  be  in  the 
hall,  playing  at  the  old  game  of  Shuffle-board,  of 
which  a  table  had  stood  in  the  hall,  I  suppose 
since  the  house  was  built.  There  were  several 
persons  standing  by,  betting  upon  the  issue — so 
that  when  the  noise  of  wheels  drew  us  to  the 
door,  there  was  a  knot  of,  I  suppose,  half-a- 
dozen  people  in  the  porch,  as  IMr.  got  out 

of  his  carriage,  and  Gertrude  advanced  to  meet 
him.  I  had  my  eyes  on  them  pretty  intently, 
as  may  be  supposed.  They  had  not  met  for  two 
or  three  months — a  duly  cordial  greeting  was, 
therefore,  necessary.  Tiie  gentleman,  accord- 
ingly, approached  his  lips  to  hers  in  a  manner, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  as  cold  and  diplomatic  as 
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though  it  had  been  towards  the  hand  of  the 
prince  to  whom  he  was  accredited.  But  she — 
she  shrank  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her — and, 
when  their  Hps  met,  I  could  distinctly  see  her 
shiver ,  as  though  she  had  touched  a  reptile  from 
which  her  nature  revolted. 

'*  This  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  Mr. ; 

he  was  formal,  cold,  and  appare-ntly  sour  in  his 
disposition :  he  appeared  extremely  indifferent 
to  his  young  and  beautiful  wife — which  arose, 
perhaps,  from  the  knowledge  it  was  impossible 
he  should  not  possess,  of  the  character  of  her 
feelings  towards  him.  His  manners  were  for- 
mally polite — but  his  temper  seemed  morose — 
and  I  beheve  even  the  indifferent  members  of 
our  party  felt  relieved  when,  on  the  third  morn- 
ing, he  left  us. 

"  It  was  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  that 
Gertrude  first  spoke  to  me  of  her  marriage,  and 
of  the  feelings  which  had  attended  and  followed 
it.  She  was,  I  almost  blush  to  say,  scarcely 
fifteen  at  the  time  the  sacrifice  had  taken  place. 
There  were  some  very  great  advantages  attend- 
ing the  match,  and  her  father,  seeing  his  own 
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school-fellow  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of 
his  child,  had  not  scrupled,  even  at  that  age, 
gladly  to  accede  to  the  proposals  T>hich  his 
friend  made  him.  The  reluctance  of  a  child  like 
her  was,  of  course,  in  no  degree  attended  to. 
She  was  married  a  few  days  before  she  became 
fifteen  years  old.  Gertrude  described  to  me 
that,  in  addition  to  all  the  feehngs  of  repug- 
nance which  would  naturally  exist  in  a  child  of 
that  age  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  had  always 
looked  on  as  her  father's  contemporary  friend, — 

Mr. had  always   been  a  person  whom  she 

had  been  unable  to  bring  herself  to  like.  She 
had  always  shrunk  from  him  as  a  child,  and  had 
felt  that  he  cast  a  gloom  over  the  family-party 
'when  he  came  to  visit  at  the  house.  To  this 
man  she  was  married  in  the  manner  I  describe. 

*^  His  conduct  after  their  marriage  was  not,  in 
any  degree,  likely  to  reconcile  her  to  her  fate. 
Aware  of  the  discrepancy  of  years  and  appear- 
ance between  himself  and  his   wife,  ]Mr. 

was  irritable  beyond  measure  on  this  very  score, 
which  was  wholly  attributable  to  himself  alone. 
Morose,  churlish,  unfeeling,  without  one  spark 
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of  real  tenderness  in  his  hearty  or  kindness  in  his 
disposition^  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
affections  of  his  young  and  sensitive  wife  to 
become  attracted  towards  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  a  very  brief  time,  they  shrank  from 
him  with  horror. 

*'  The  first  two  years  succeeding  their  mar- 
riage, they  had  passed  almost  alone  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  then  that  the  fine  heart  of 
this  ill-fated  victim  had  been  closed  and  hard- 
ened, to  a  degree,  indeed,  which  had  hitherto 
proved  her  safety.  They  had  then  mixed  more 
in  the  world.  She  had  lost  her  appearance  of 
mere  childishness,  and  she  had  even  acquired  a 
■womanly  aspect  beyond  her  real  age.  She  was 
now  admired,  courted,  followed ; — all  this  ex- 
cited and  fed  her  vanity,  but  nothing  touched  her 
heart :  it  was  chilled,  gone :  at  least,  she  then  felt 
as  though  her  early  misfortunes  had  destroyed 
it  for  ever.  It  was  this  which  had  given  her 
that  unreal  part  of  character  through  wliich  it 
took  me  so  much  time  to  penetrate.  Driven  into 
society  by  the  misery  of  her  home,  she  received 
gratification  from  her  brilliant  success,  but  no- 
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thing  touched  her.  Her  husband,  who  had  Hved 
much  in  the  world,  soon  became  satisfied  of  this ; 
and,  therefore,  rather  encouraged  than  restricted 
her,  in  her  intercourse  with  society.  She  shone 
while  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  but  her  home  was 
still  the  same — heartless,  cold,  void  of  all  tender- 
ness, sympathy,  or  affection — the  very  opposite 
of  what  the  home  of  a  sensitive  mind  and  warm 
heart  ought  to  be. 

"  When  she  spoke  to  me  thus,  and  traced  her 
feelings  from  her  marriage  downwards,  I  could 
see  but  too  distinctly  the  causes  of  that  factitious 
aspect  and  behaviour,  which  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  our  acquaintance,  so  thoroughly  misled 
me.  Married  while  yet  a  perfect  child,  she  had 
since  had  no  one  to  guide  or  instruct  her — no 
one  to  form  her  mind,  and  to  develope  or  attract 
her  feelings.  No  wonder  that  she  was  intox- 
icated by  the  tributes  offered  to  her  vanity,  and 
that,  having  nothing  to  occupy  or  touch  her 
heart,  she  had  suffered  that  vanit}'  to  supply  its 
place.  I  could  trace,  from  what  she  now  told 
me,  the  whole  unhappy  history  of  her  soul  from 
the  moment  of  her  marriage  till  tlie  time  wh«Q 
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my  own  knowledge  enabled  me  to  take  up  the 
thread. 

"  I  shall  not  farther  detail  the  progress  of  our 
attachment,  nor  shall  I  do  more  than  state  its 
terrible  catastrophe.  Some  months  after  this, 
in  London,  an  intercepted  letter  caused  a  dis- 
covery of  our  attachment  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  to  compromise  her  reputation.  She 
was  near  her  confinement :  the  agitation  and 
agony  brought  on  a  premature  labour,  in  which 
she  died.^' 

What  follows  bears  date  a  day  subsequent  to 
the  foregoing  : — 

''  It  will  be  quite  clear  to  you — for  now  again 
I  wish  to  address  to  you  individually  every  word 
I  write — it  must  be  quite  clear  to  you,  that  I 
could  not  have  written  what  you  have  just  read 
without  awakening  the  most  painful  feelings. 
Drawing,  as  I  wished  to  do,  an  exact  and  faith- 
ful representation  of  a  passion  attended  with  such 
tragic  consequences,  could  not  but  be  accompa- 
nied by  strong  sensations  of  remorse  and  sorrow, 
I  have  laid  before  you  the  attachment  itself — I 
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must  now,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
trace  the  progress  of  my  feelings  since.  Seven 
years  have  now  passed;  and  I  can,  therefore, 
look  back  with  sufficient  coohiess  and  accuracy. 
"  My  first  prostration  under  the  blow  you 
can  well  conceive — I  will  not  harass  you  by  at- 
tempting to  describe  it.  I  afterwards  went  down 
to  my  brother's  in  the  country.  He  is  some  years 
older  than  myself,  and  had  then  been  a  year  or 
two  married.  He  at  that  time  lived  in  a  remote 
and  secluded  part  of  the  country,  and  I  went  down 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  every  one.  The  affair, 
on  Gertrude's  death,  had  been  very  much  hushed 
up ;  but  my  brother  knew  of  it,  and  his  conduct 
to  me  was  most  kind.  For  some  months  I  re- 
mained there,  moping  about  with  a  book  in  my 
hand  in  the  woods,  or  lying  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  looking  at  the  bubbles  run  by  ;  but  I  made 
no  progress  towards  a  healthy  state  of  mind.  At 
last,  one  day  that  I  was  about  to  write  to  my 
commanding  officer  for  renewed  leave  of  ab- 
sence, my  brother  said  to  me  that  it  should  not 
be — I  was  pining  away,  he  said,  health  and 
strength,  and  I  required  the  necessity  of  exertion 
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to  restore  me.  '  At  first,'  he  added,  *  you 
wanted  seclusion  and  quiet — but  they  have 
overdone  their  work,  and  you  must,  dear  Ed- 
ward, arouse  yourself — go  and  join  your  regi- 
ment, and,  in  a  short  time,  all  will  be  well.' 

"  I  joined  my  regiment,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
all  was,  not  at  all  well,  but  exceedingly  different 
from  what  it  had  been.  Coming  from  complete 
seclusion,  I  plunged  at  once  into  dissipation — 
I  drove  from  me,  by  a  violent  exertion,  the 
thoughts  which  had  so  long  and  so  painfully 
occupied  my  mind — I  went  into  scenes  of  ex- 
citement and  attraction,  and  formed  projects 
which  it  needed  contrivance  and  activity  to  ex- 
ecute. Thus,  by  degrees,  I  got  my  mind  under 
my  own  controul ;  and  the  first  exertion  of  that 
controul  was  to  keep  it  from  pondering  upon  the 
one  subject  which  had  caused  it  so  much  anguish. 
When,  unbidden,  it  would  scmetimes  come  across 
me,  I  would  dash  violently  into  some  occupation 
of  strong  excitement,  and  thus  shake  myself  free 
from  its  grasp. 

"  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  some  por- 
tion of  this  excitement  took  its  rise  from  women 
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— ^but  still  my  heart  remained  wholly  untouched. 
To  you — pure  and  single  as  is  your  heart — this 
may  appear  paradoxical ;  but,  alas  !  men  are 
bred  with  ideas  and  habits  of  a  degree  of  loose- 
ness of  which  a  woman  can  know  nothing. 
What  in  the  one  would  be  crime  and  per- 
dition, the  custom  of  the  world  has  been  used 
to  consider  no  more  than  venial  error  in  the 
other, 

<*  In  more  than  one  instance,  therefore,  have 
I  formed  transient  connections  of  what  the  Morld 
would  call  love — ^but  no  jot  of  it  beat  within  my 
heart.  It  seemed  as  if  the  storm  which  had 
passed  over  it  had  left  it  impassive :  I  fully 
thought  that  I  never  should  love  again.  As 
time  moved  on,  I  became  able  to  look  back  at 
the  fearful  event  of  my  early  life  of  which  I 
have  now  put  you  in  possession,  with  calmer 
feelings,  and  with  more  unbiassed  reason.  The 
very  fact  of  its  having  been  so  early  in  life  ren- 
dered this  inevitable.  I  now  saw,  through 
the  mist  of  passion  which  had  before  obscured 
my  sight,  all  the  guilt,  where  I  had  before  re- 
garded only  the  suffering,  of  that  fearful  time ; 
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and  I  considered  it  with  a  chastened  and  sub- 
dued feeling,  which  I  had,  at  one  time,  thought 
I  never  should  experience  on  that  subject. 

''  Thus  was  I  when  I  first  saw  you :  a  man 
once  of  violent  passions,  which  had  received  a 
shock  still  more  violent,  and  latterly  of  a  lax 
mode  of  living  and  thinking,  if  not  of  feeling — 
which  had  originally  arisen  from  having  sought 
excitement  of  all  kinds  to  shun  mental  pain,  and 
which  had,  thence,  grown  into  a  habit.  I  feel 
that  speaking  in  such  plain  words  as  these  repre- 
sents me  as  worse  than  I  was — but  I  had  rather 
that  I  should  so  seem,  than  that  I  should  fall 
into  the  other  extreme  of  softening  away  my 
follies  and  vices  into  nothing. 

'^  When  I  saw  you,  it  was  your  beauty  that 
in  the  first  instance  attracted  my  eye — but, 
as  I  have  often  told  you,  it  was  the  deep  expres- 
sion of  sadness  and  suffering  which  made  the 
interest  I  felt  so  vivid.  Your  image  remained 
impressed  upon  me  with  a  feeling  far  different — 
stronger  and  superior  in  every  way — to  what  it 
would  have  been  had  it  been  beauty  alone  by 
which  I   had  been  struck.     I  guessed  at  once 
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what  the  cause  of  your  depression  was,  and  the 
deep  sympathy  and  pity  to  which  this  could  not 
fail  to  give  rise,  caused  me,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  be  actuated  towards  you  by  worthy 
feelings.  For,  here,  too,  I  will  be  frank  with 
you.  My  first  addresses  to  you  were  far  from 
being  moved  by  that  strong,  deep,  pure  love 
with  which  my  heart  is  now  filled  towards  you. 
— I  then,  even,  did  not  believe  that  I  should 
ever  feel  love  again.  Still  the  interest — (that 
word  is  the  most  general,  and  therefore  the  least 
capable  of  misapplication) — the  interest  I  felt 
for  you  began  to  acquire  a  degree  of  strength, 
consistency,  and  warmth,  which,  while  it  sur- 
prised and  even  startled  me,  ought  to  have  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  thorough  revolution  that  was 
going  on  within  me.  You  began  to  engross  my 
thoughts — the  days  that  I  neither  saw  you,  nor 
communicated  with  you  by  letter,  were  to  me  as 
blanks.  My  usual  amusements  palled  upon  me : 
the  consideration  of  your  fate  formed  almost  my 
only  subject  of  contemplation.  In  a  word,  I 
was  very  fast  becoming  irrevocably  attaclied  to 
you,  when  one  circumstance  not  only  cncreased 
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and  corifirmed  that  attachment  for  ever,  but 
opened  my  eyes  to  its  full  existence. 

<'  This  was  the  receipt  of  your  letter  giving 
me  the  story  of  your  life.  You  recollect  pro- 
bably all  that  that  letter  contained  :  as  I  read, 
my  heart  smote  me  violently,  unendurably. 
Every  emanation  of  your  generous  nature,  every 
expression  bespeaking  your  noble,  pure^  and 
loving  spirit,  stabbed  me  to  the  quick,  as  I 
reflected  how  unworthy  my  feehngs  had  been  of 
exciting  such  in  such  a  bosom.  But  they  ceased 
to  be  so  on  the  instant.  They  drew  from  me 
a  flood  of  passionate  tears, — bitter,  most  bitter, 
yet  purifying  and  consolatory  notwithstanding. 
Yes !  I  rose  from  that  paroxysm  of  feeling — for 
it  was  no  less — an  altered  and  amended  man. 
The  scales  had  fallen  from  my  eyes  in  a  moment : 
I  felt  how  poor  and  wicked  had  been  the  mo- 
tives and  ideas  which  so  long  had  swayed  and 
guided  me :  I  felt  that  the  most  precious  gift 
of  our  nature  was  restored  to  me,  the  power  to 
love ! 

"  Yes ! — for  almost  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  felt  a  pure  and  virtuous  passion  of  love  ;  and 
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I  perceived  how  false  is  the  idea  tliat  it  is  less 
fervent  or  forceful  than  one  which  is  forbidden. 
I  believe  I  breathed  aloud  the  resolution  I 
formed  with  regard  to  you — and  I  have  never 
even  felt  the  slightest  shadow  of  temptation  to 
break  it,  since. 

''  A  passion  thus  grounded  is  sure  to  ripen 
not  only  rapidly  but  soundly.  Every  hour 
which  has  since  passed  has  served  only  to  en- 
crease  and  condense  alike  its  steadiness  and  its 
fire — its  fervour  and  its  melting  fondness.  I 
have  never  loved  thus  before :  were  there,  indeed, 
no  other  distinction,  this  would  serve  to  stamp 
my  affection  for  you  as  of  another  order  from 
any  I  have  ever  experienced. — It  is  the  first 
time  that  my  wish  has  been  to  marry  the  object 
of  my  passion :  you  are  the  first  woman  >vith 
regard  to  whom  I  have  formed  and  cherished 
the  idea  of  living  with  her  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life.  I  do  not  say  but  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  I  might  have  entertained  such  a 
feeling ;  but,  as  they  were,  /  neiier  did.  And 
this  idea,  on  which  I  dwell  so  constantlv  and  so 
fondly, — with  such  intense  and  minute  anticipa- 
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tion — this  idea  alone  is  sufficient  to  shed  an 
additional  and  holy  beauty  over  the  affection 
from  which  it  springs. 

"  Yes  !  Angelica,  you  engross  my  thoughts, 
my  feelings,  my  whole  soul,  to  a  degree  at  which 
I  sometimes  almost  experience  a  sensation  of 
dread.  I  almost  shrink  from  the  consciousness 
that  I  have  allowed  one  passion  to  assume  so 
complete  and  overwhelming  a  power  over  me. 
And  yet  again,  this  very  extent  and  intensity 
will  add,  tenfold,  to  its  enjoyment :  they  will 
make  the  moment  in  which  you  become  mine, 
one  of  a  degree  of  bliss  almost  too  keen  for 
human  nature  to  support. 

^^  You  have  now  before  you  the  whole  history 
of  my  heart — not  only,  as  I  promised,  with 
reference  to  its  former  feelings,  but  as  regards 
yourself  also.  It  is  now  for  you  to  judge  whe- 
ther, because  I  have  loved  before  and  that  at- 
tachment has  ceased,  I  am  likely  to  be  unstable 
in  my  love  for  you.  I  will  come  for  my  answer 
to-morrow  night.  Dearest,  need  I  say,  that  my 
anxiety  for  its  tenor  is  not  very  severe  ?"" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Vvlien  possibly  I  can,  I  -vvill  return. 

SlIAKSPEAHE. 

The  letter,  which  is  contained  in  the  last  chapter, 
had,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  cost  SaviJe 
not  a  little  in  the  writing.  It  was  written  quite 
conscientiously ;  as  far  as  man  can  analyze  his 
own  feelings,  he  had  unsparingly  scrutinized 
his  : — and,  doing  so  fairly  and  in  earnest,  he  was 
a  person  who  was  certain  of  arriving  at  some- 
thing very  close  to  the  truth.  The  very  course 
of  evil,  indeed,  which  he  had  undergone,  gave 
him  at  least  this  power :  he  not  only  could 
search  his  heart,  but  he  knew  the  meaning  of  all 
he  found  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  confidence 
with  which  he  concluded  his  letter,  Savile  ap- 
proached the  convent  the  night  following  that 
on  which  he  had  given  it  to  Angelica,  with  feel- 
ings  of  some    slight    uneasiness.     He  was  not 
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quite  certain  how  she  might  receive  the  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  tenderness  for  another, 
even  thougli  that  other  had  been  long  dead,  and 
that  the  widowed  feelings  had,  of  themselves, 
subsided  into  peace.  He  was,  however,  speedily 
re-assured : — 

'*  I  am  quite  satisfied'' — were  the  first  words 
she  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  in  the  sweetest 
tone  of  tenderness  and  calm  joy — *'  quite. 
Dearest  Edward,  I  shall  never  from  this  mo- 
ment feel  the  slightest  sensation,  I  will  not  say 
of  jealousy — but  of  the  vaguest  doubt.  Your 
noble  candour  has  set  my  heart  thoroughly  at 
rest,  and  for  ever.     I  wept  bitterly,  Edward,  as 

I   read,  for  that  unhappy but  no  :    you 

have  gratified,  in  the  frankest  and  most  generous 
manner,  not  my  curiosity — that  word  would  be 
indeed  unworthy — but  my  keen,  and  I  may  add 
just,  desire  to  know  what  you  have  termed  '  the 
history  of  your  heart."'  As  on  its  future  story 
the  whole  fate  of  my  own  depends, — was  it  not 
natural  that  I  should  thirst  to  know  its  past  ? — 
But  now,  this  subject  shall  be  a  sealed  one  be- 
tween us :  we  will  speak  on  it  no  more.'' 
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Savile  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  was  silent. 
^<  Angelica,"  he  said  after  a  long  pause,  "  I 
rejoice  that  this  explanation  has  taken  place  ; 
for  I  see  that  it  has  produced,  in  your  mind,  a 
thorough  confidence  in  me, — and  that  confidence 
will  enable  you  to  bear,  with  far  less  uneasiness, 
a  trial  which,  alas  !  we  can  avoid  no  longer. 
Angelica,  we  must,  for  a  time — part  !*" 

She  started — and,  almost  with  a  scream,  re- 
echoed, "Part!" 

^*  Yes,  Angelica — ^bitter,  terrible  as  it  is,  it  is 
inevitable.  I  am  a  soldier  ;  I  cannot  be  absent 
from  my  duty  longer.  You  know,  I  have  been 
here  at  Lisbon  on  account  only  of  my  wound. 
From  that  wound  I  am  now  recovered.  The 
surgeon  tells  me  I  may  throw  off  my  sling  and 
rejoin  my  regiment  as  soon  as  I  please.  To 
such  an  intimation  as  this  I  cannot  be  inatten- 
tive. Be  my  feelings  what  they  may,  I  must 
set  out  within  two  days  to  join  the  army. — You 
must  suppose  that  I  have  all  along  looked  to 
this  event,  and  that  I  have  thought  of  it  deeply 
as  connected  with  you.  At  one  time  it  was  my 
desire  to  take  you   with  me  :  but,   upon  reflec- 
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tion,  I  found  that  it  -was  impossible.  Situated 
as  the  army  now  is,  constantly  in  motion,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
be  far  in  the  rear.  With  whom  could  I  place 
you  ? — And,  even  supposing  that  I  found  a 
suitable  residence  for  you,  I  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  come  to  you  more  than  if  you  were  still 
here.  I  have  determined,  therefore,  not  to 
expose  you  to  all  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and 
dangers,  which  must  attend  you  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  armies: — the  thought  of  their 
possibility,  alone,  would  drive  me  wild.  No — 
remain  in  the  quiet  security  of  this  place.  Then, 
at  the  very  first  moment  that  I  am  free,  will  I 
speed  hither,  and  take  you  to  England  as  my 
wife." 

Angelica  listened  to  this,  almost  without 
gathering  its  meaning, — the  idea  that  they  were 
to  part  had  almost  numbed  her  faculties. 

"  And  will  you,  then,  leave  me  ?"  she  mur- 
mured in  a  faint  voice — ^'  must  I  cease  to  see 
you  for  months,  perhaps  years — Oh  God  !  per- 
haps for  ever  ! — You  may  be  killed  in  battle  ! 
And,  think  you  I  can  bear  the  horror  of  sus- 
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pense,  and  dread  that  every  day  may  be  your 
last  ?  Or  you  may  be  dreadfully  wounded — and 
need  help,  and  tending,  and  kindness — and  I 
shall  not  be  near  you — I  shall  be  here  .'"  and  a 
violent  fit  of  hysterical  sobbing  choked  her 
utterance. 

Savile  was  deeply  moved.  Truly  did  he  feel 
that  he  had  breathed  into  her  mind  the  agi- 
tations of  the  tumultuous  passions ; — these  suf- 
ferings were  of  a  far  different  order  from  those, 
gnawing  as  they  were,  to  which  she  had  been 
previously  subject.  He  had  never  seen  her 
moved  to  this  excess  before.  Her  feelings 
towards  him  had  been  hitherto  those  of  the 
softest  tenderness — they  now  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  agonizing  passion. 

*'  Oh  take  me  with  you  !^'  she  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  which  bespoke  anguish — "  take  me  but 
with  you — and  hardships  I  will  spurn — dangers 
I  will  not  dread.  The  thought  that  I  am  with 
you  will  give  me  strength  and  courage  beyond 
my  sex.  I  feel  that  I  should  not  shrink  even  in 
battle  if  I  were  by  your  side! — Oh  Edward!'^ 
she  continued  after  a  short  pause — '^  think  you 
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I  can  bear  this  convent  after  you   are   gone  ? 
Hateful  to  me  as  it  has  ever  been,  what  will  it 
be  if  you  leave  me  now  ?     Think  you,  that, 
after  the  dear  delicious  feelings  which,  for  two 
months,  have  given  new  life  to  the  soul  which 
was  drooping  to  the  earth,  and  new  strength  to 
the  frame  which  was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave 
— think  you  that  I  could  bear  the  cold  relapse 
to  the  hideous  monotony  of  my  former  life  ? — 
Think  you  that,  after  having  thus,  night  after 
night,  lived  upon  your  very  presence,  I  should 
not  sink  under  the  anxieties  and  terrors  your 
being  far  away  and  exposed  to  constant  danger 
would  create? — And    then,   not  to   know  even 
where   you   were,  nor   in  what    condition,   nor 
whether  you  were  soon  likely  to  return — never  to 
see  the  sight  of  your  dear  writing — to  be  months 
without  even  knowing  whether  you  lived  or  not : 
— Savile,  it  would  kill  me  !^' — And  she  threw  her- 
self upon  his  bosom,  and  wept  convulsively. 

Savile  was  greatly  shocked  and  agitated.  He 
had  expected  deep  and  subdued  sorrow  at  his 
going — but  passionate  sorrow  and  remonstrance 
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like  this,  he  had  not,  in  the  least,  anticipated. 
He  had  believed  Angelica  to  be  capable  of  the 
strongest,  most  intense,  and  inwardly  most  fer- 
vent passion — but  for  its  sudden  and  vehement 
outburst  he  had  been  in  no  degree  prepared. 
He  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  and  caressed 
her  soothingly. 

''  Nay,  dearest,"*'  he  exclaimed,  "  be  calm — 
do  not  thus  give  way,  I  implore  you,  to  sorrow 
for  that  which  is  inevitable — be  calm,  my  own 
Angelica  !" 

<'  Calm  ! — be  calm  when  you  are  about  to  leave 
me,  and  to  leave  me  here  !  Savile,  if  you  leave 
me  within  these  walls,  you  will  never  behold  me 
again  !  My  captivity  was  already  causing  me  a 
slow  death,  when  you  saw  me  first — you  snatched 
me  from  it,  and  gave  me  new  life  and  hope — 
but  now  !  after  you  have  thus  excited  all  the 
strongest  emotions  of  my  soul,  and  made  my 
love  for  you  the  very  food  on  which  I  live — now 
for  me  to  be  again  cast  back  upon  the  freezing  life 
I  led — my  eyes  aching  for  your  sight,  my  ears 
for  your  voice,  my  soul  for  your  presence — I 
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should  die  !  When  you  returned,  you  would 
seek  me  in  vain  ;  I  should  be  in  my  grave — I 
could  not  support  the  interval  !" 

Savile  felt  alarm,  and  even  awe,  at  the  degree 
to  which  he  beheld  she  was  moved.  Every 
nerve  in  her  frame  shook,  and  she  ceased  speak- 
ing only  because  her  sobs  stopped  her  utterance. 
He  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  all  the  possibi- 
lities of  the  case,  when  she  suddenly  started  up, 
and  again  burst  forth  into  an  agony  of  entreaty. 
*'  Edward,  you  love  me  dearly,  deeply,  fondly — 
you  have  said  so  to  me,  and  I  believe  you. 
Then,  by  that  love,  I  conjure  you  not  to  leave 
me  here  !  If  you  have  the  smallest  care  for  my 
very  existence,  you  will  not.  Once  gone,  once 
our  intercourse  is  broken,  a  thousand  things  may 
occur  to  prevent  our  ever  meeting  again.  From 
that  moment  I  shall  feel  my  doom  fated.  You 
must  be  away  months,  you  may  be  away  years — 
a  few  weeks  will  suffice  to  bring  me  to  my  grave ! 
Oh  !  Savile,  if  before  I  had  ever  beheld  you — 
before  I  had  ever  gazed  upon  your  beloved  face, 
or  felt  the  tones  of  your  voice  sink  into  my  very 
heart — ^before  I  had  known  one  touch  of  that 
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passion  which  now  engrosses  my  whole  being — 
if  then  my  frame  and  spirit  were  giving  way  to- 
gether beneath  the  sufferings  which  corroded 
them — what  would  my  condition  be  now  ?  If 
you  leave  me  in  this  abhorred  den,  I  feel — I  feel 
in  my  heart  and  in  my  brain — that  I  shall  not 
survive  a  month." 

Savile  was  shaken  to  the  centre.  He  saw  that 
every  word  she  said  came  from  the  very  core — 
that  every  sentiment  she  spoke  pervaded  her 
utterly,  body  and  soul.  He  felt  certain  that  the 
prophecy  would  work  its  own  accomplishment — 
he  felt  that  if  he  left  her  here,  she  assuredly 
ivoidd  die  I  He  sickened  at  the  thought.  He 
had  deeply  weighed  and  calculated  the  whole 
matter — and,  most  wisely,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  long  as  he  remained  with  the 
army,  her  convent  would  be  the  best  asylum  for 
her.  No  known  step  would  have  been  taken,  no 
suspicions  could  arise  : — and  her  ultimate  escape 
would  be,  in  an  extreme  degree,  more  safe,  as  he 
purposed  then  to  carry  her  at  once  on  board  an 
English  ship.  But  this  whole  plan  was  now  de- 
Btroyed  at  once.     He  saw,  but  too  clearly,  that 
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110  persuasions  could  reconcile  her  to  it.  There 
was  but  one  alternative,  and^  though  he  saw  all 
its  evils,  he  could  not  choose  but  adopt  it,  in  the 
position  in  which  he  stood.  During  the  few 
moments  in  which  he  hushed  her  on  his  bosom, 
upon  which  she  had  sunk  exhausted,  he  conned 
over  his  new  project  in  his  mind — and,  as  soon 
as  she  seemed  sufficiently  restored  to  follow  the 
sense  of  what  he  uttered,  he  spoke  thus : — 

*'  Such  an  appeal  as  this  it  is  impossible,  my 
beloved,  I  can  resist.  The  course  I  recom- 
mended is  the  most  prudent  ;  and  it  was  most 
far  from  my  intention  that  our  intercourse  by 
letter  should  cease.  On  the  contrary — I  had 
made  minute  arrangements  for  its  continuance. 
But,  feeling  as  I  iSnd  you  do,  I  now  wish  to  re- 
move you  from  this  place,  as  much  as  you  can 
desire  to  go.  I  see  your  soul  shrinks  from  it  to 
a  degree  with  which  it  is  vain  to  struggle — and  I 
will  set  you  free  before  I  leave  Lisbon.  Free 
from  bonds  of  one  kind,  dearest,"  he  continued 
tenderly,  '^  but  bound  by  those  of  another — for 
the  same  day  which  sees  you  beyond  these  walls 
shall  make  you  my  wife."     At  these  words  she 
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turned  her  face  up  towards  him  with  a  look  of 
deep,  pure,  grateful  joy,  which,  for  the  moment, 
repaid  him  tenfold  for  all  the  pain  which  the  rash 
change  of  plan  into  which  he  had  been  driven, 
had  caused  him  : — and,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to 
her^s  in  a  long,  long  kiss,  the  spirit  of  happy  and 
exalted  love  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  both 
with  a  gush  of  ecstacy  such  as  words  exist  not  to 
express. 

"  Ye»>  Angelica,"  he  continued — "  the  mid- 
night of  to-morrow  shall  behold  you  beyond  these 
walls,  and  the  morning  which  follows  it  shall  unite 
us  :  but,  on  the  morning  after  that  again  I  must 
leave  you !  Yes,  dearest,  to  take  you  to  the 
army  is  impossible  I  I  will  free  you  from  this 
hated  life — I  will  make  you  mine  by  ties  which 
nothing  can  break — but,  then,  for  a  time  we 
must  part.  I  will  make  every  arrangement  for  the 
secrecy,  quiet,  and  comfort  of  your  residence  in 
Lisbon  ; — our  correspondence  shall  be  constant, 
but  to  be  with  me  is  impracticable.  Nay,  sufier 
not  your  spirits  again  to  sink.  Recollect  to- 
morrow (for  it  is  now  morning)  to-morrow  will 
be  our  wedding-day.     Do  not  look  so  sad  .''' 
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^'  How  can  I  look  otherwise  if  we  are  about 
to  part  ?  To  part !  1  now  thought  never  to 
have  done  so  in  my  Hfe.  Alas  !  all  my  bright 
visions  of  joy  are  flung  to  a  shadowy  and  uncer- 
tain distance!  I  had  hoped — for  I  too  had 
looked  to  your  joining  the  army — I  had  hoped 
to  accompany  you — I  had  felt  that  the  fears  a 
soldier^s  wife  must  always  suft'er  would  be,  in  part, 
recompensed  by  the  joy  with  which  she  would 
tend  and  cherish  her  husband  amid  his  toils  and 
dangers.  I  had  formed  such  visions,  Edward, 
of  imitating  a  lady  of  your  country  whose  story 
I  remember  reading  when  a  girl,  and  which  I 
admired  then,  but  loved  now — who,  in  the  war 
in  America,  followed  her  husband  through  a 
long  and  unfortunate  campaign,  and  was  his 
nurse,  his  comforter  and  friend.  Many  a 
night,  of  late,  after  you  have  left  me,  have  I 
dwelled  on  this  story,  and  thought  that,  as 
these  things  were  not  unknown  in  the  English 
armies,  I  too   could  attend  on  you,  like  Lady 

Harriet 1    foro^et    the   English    sirname — 

but  she  was  called  the  Lady  Harriet,  I  recollect 
well." 
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*^  Lady  Harriet  Acland  was  her  name,"  said 
Savile  with  a  sigh ;  ''  I  know  the  story  well, 
though  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  you  should. 
But  this,  which  is  thus  told  and  noted  from 
being  to  the  last  degree  unusual,  would  be  quite 
impossible  with  our  armies  here.  The  whole 
army  in  which  Captain  Acland  served  was 
scarcely  so  strong  as  one  of  our  divisions ;  and 
the  discipline  w^as  in  a  far  different  condition 
then.  Listen  to  me,  Angelica  ;  to  say  that  my 
heart  melts  with  the  sense  of  the  affection  you 
have  expressed  for  me,  is  merely  to  assert  that  it 
is  not  stone.  That  my  desire  to  remain  with 
you  is  stronger  than  every  other  feeling,  except 
the  call  of  honour,  you  may  judge  from  what 
you  yourself  suffer — for,  knowing,  as  you  do, 
that  I  love  you  to  adoration,  you  can  well  ima- 
gine what  our  separation  must  cost  me  at  such  a 
moment.  Therefore,  dearest,  dearest,  you  may 
at  once  attach  belief  to  the  words  which  I  speak— 
Heaven  knows,  with  anguish — your  accompany- 
ing me  to  the  army  is  iinpossible  I  When  I 
first  thought  of  taking  you  hence  now,  it  was 
with  the  view  of  placing  you  in  some  town  at  a 
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moderate  distance  in  the  rear,  whither  I  could 
come  to  you  occasionally.  But,  in  addition  to 
all  the  considerations,  of  which  you  can  scarcely 
judge,  with  respect  to  rumours  that  might  arise 
concerning  our  relative  situations,  I  find,  upon 
enquiry,  that  even  that  is  scarcely  possible  ;  and 
that,  even  if  it  were,  I  should  not  have  it  in  my 
power  to  get  near  you.  I  understand  no  leave 
of  absence  whatever  is  given  at  present — and 
you  could  not  be  brought  near  enough  to  the 
army  for  me  to  be  able  to  reach  you  in  such  in- 
tervals of  time  as  I  should  have  at  my  disposal. 
Thus  have  we  no  alternative :  you  will  remain 
quiet  at  Lisbon — we  will  correspond  constantly — 
and  I  will  get  back  to  you  the  moment  I  am 
freer' 

"Alas!"  answered  Angelica,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh — ''  you  must  know  how  these  things 
are,  and  I  do  not  doubt  you  for  a  moment.  I  do 
believe  that  you  love  me,  almost  as  I  love  you, 
and  my  trust  in  you  is  unlimited.  But  your 
absence,  Savile ! — how  shall  I  be  able  to  endure 
that  ?  And  if  I  shrink  from  the  very  thought 
of  it  even  now,  what  will  it  not  be  when  you 
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have  become  my  husband?  You  are  so  the 
master  of  every  sentiment  and  sensation  of  my 
whole  being,  that  I  fear  I  can  no  more  live  with- 
out you  than  could  that  creeper  if  the  wall  were 
taken  from  behind  it.  Oh  !  the  agony  of  anxiety 
and  suspense  I  shall  endure  between  the  coming 
of  your  letters  ! " 

*'  Nay,  nay,"  said  Savile,  ''  take  it  not  so 
deeply.  I  will  make  it,  indeed,  my  sole  and 
solemn  request  at  parting  that  you  will  exert  all 
that  energy  and  firmness  of  which,  when  you 
choose  to  call  them  forth,  you  possess  so  much, 
to  bear  up  under  the  anxieties  of  whicli  you 
speak,  and  against  any  unforeseen  difficulties  to 
which  our  connection  may  become  exposed.  I 
ask  this  for  my  sake !  Say,  will  you  promise 
me  ?" 

*'  Thus  asked,  you  know  I  cannot  say  other 
than — /  ivilL  Yes,  Savile  !  the  desire  to  act  as 
you  wish  will  be  ever  a  motive  to  actuate  me  to 
do  or  bear  anything.  Aye,  it  can,  it  shall, 
enable  me  to  support  even  your  absence  with 
Composure  and  firmness.  Edward,  /  promise 
you  ! "     And  as  she  spoke  these  words,  the  pure 
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and  powerful  passion,  by  the  impulse  of  which 
she  was  influenced,  gave  a  clear  strengdi  to  her 
voice,  and  a  noble  radiance  to  her  whole  aspect, 
which  impressed  Savile  almost  with  reverence,  as, 
taking  within  his  both  her  hands  which  she  held 
out  to  him,  he  replied — "  And  I  do  receive  your 
promise  with  the  gratitude  and  the  love  of  my 
whole  soul." 

They  were  silent  for  a  time.  Angelica,  at 
length,  was  the  first  to  speak.  ''  Leave  me 
now,"  she  said,  "  I  am  exhausted  by  what  I 
have  undergone,  I  was  not  prepared  for  either 
the  pain,  or  the  joy,  that  I  have  experienced. 
Dearest,  dearest,  at  this  moment  the  joy  is  upper- 
most"— and  her  voice  became  low,  though  it 
remained  distinct  and  clear,  as  she  made  the  ad- 
mission. *'  But  now,  good  night !  ere  we  meet 
again,  I  have  to  take  my  leave  of  an  abode  of 
old  date,  and  to  prepare  for  my  wedding.  My 
bridal  packet  will  be  but  small !  and,"  looking 
round  with  a  gloomy  air — ''  my  adieu x  will  be 
but  scanty.  I  shall  think  only  of  the  welcome 
that  awaits  me,  and  strive  to  forget  what  I  leave. 

— Good  night — good  night !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  set 

On  the  fair  

As  mine  on  her's,  so  her's  is  set  on  mine; 
And  all  combined,  save  ■what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage  :  when,  and  where,  and  how 
We  met,  we  wooed,  and  made  exchange  of  vow 
I'll  tell  thee  as  I  pass  ;  but  this,  I  pray. 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Shakgpeare. 

Thoughts  and  feelings,  many,  strong,  and  va- 
ried, thronged  upon  Savile's  mind  as  he  pro- 
ceeded homeward.  The  great  step  of  his  hfe 
was  thus,  at  last,  to  be  taken  in  haste  and  se- 
crecy :  but  for  this  he  cared  little  3  his  resolution 
had  been  formed  maturely,  and  it  mattered  not 
how  suddenly  it  was  executed.  But  he  felt  the 
bitterest  anxiety  for  the  consequences  of  Ange- 
lica residing  in  Lisbon  Avithout  him.  Enquiry 
certainly  would  be  made — she  might  be  traced  I 
— his  heart  sickened  at  the  thought : — his  wife 
to  be  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  and  indignities 
■which  the  vengeance  of  the  church  would  shower 
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upon  an  apostate  nun  ! — for  so,  he  felt,  she  would 
be  considered.  His  very  ignorance  of  what  they 
accurately  were,  added  to  the  shuddering  awe 
with  which  he  contemplated  their  possibility  ! 

But  he  had  truly  said  that  his  was  not  a  mind 
given  to  despond  ;  and  he  bent  his  thoughts  vigo- 
rously to  consider  what  the  danger  really  was,  and 
how  best  that  danger  was  to  be  avoided.  Upon 
reflection,  it  seemed  exceedingly  slight  indeed. 
Don  Sebastian  de  Vicenza,  Angelica's  father, 
had  gone  to  the  Brazils  with  the  Court — so  that 
there  was  no  risk  to  be  dreaded  from  him  ;  and 
the  convent  would  have  no  sort  of  clue  whereby 
to  trace  their  fugitive.  Savile  himself  had  been 
there  pubhcly  only  a  very  few  times — that 
was  now  between  two  and  three  months  ago — 
and  it  so  happened  that  his  name  had  never 
been  announced  at  all.  He  had  been  recog- 
nised graciously  by  the  Abbess,  after  his  first 
visit,  as  the  young  officer  who  had  given  the 
spirited  account  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  the 
first  time  he  had  been  there.  But  there  was  no- 
thing by  which  his  remembrance  could  be,  in 
the  remotest  manner,   connected  with   the  sister 
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Angelica.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  more  rea- 
son to  attribute  her  flight  to  him  than  to  any 
other  visitor  at  the  convent  for  a  twelvemonth 
before.  He  felt,  indeed,  quite  convinced  that 
the  idea  of  him  would  never  arise  in  the  mind 
of  any  inmate  of  the  nunnery  on  the  subject. 

He  determined,  therefore,  that  Angelica 
should,  from  the  moment  of  their  marriage,  as- 
sume his  name.  On  this  point,  indeed,  he  felt 
with  peculiar  strength  and  decision.  "  Happen 
what  may  to  me,"  he  exclaimed,  ''there  shall  be 
no  doubt  about  her  position  ! — there  never  shall 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  my  Avife  was  ever 
my  mistress !"" — He  resolved  to  place  her  in  a 
retired  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lis- 
bon, as  the  wife  of  a  British  officer  who  was 
with  the  army.  He  knew,  indeed,  of  a  very 
quiet  and  respectable  family,  with  which  the 
wife  of  a  brother  officer,  whom  he  also  had  mar- 
ried in  Lisbon,  had  resided  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. This  lady  had  lately  gone  to 
England  with  her  husband — and  here  Savile 
decided  upon  fixing  Angelica's  abode.  The 
circumstances  of  her   position  would  be   quite 
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reason  sufficient  for  extreme  retirement  in  her 
mode  of  Jife ;  and  yet,  as  the  village  on  which 
he  had  fixed  was  two  or  three  miles  from  Lis- 
bon, it  would  not  be  requisite  to  extend  it  to  po- 
sitive confinement  to  the  house.  He  deter- 
mined, also,  upon  leaving  with  her  his  servant 
Jose.  This  man  had  been  with  him  the  whole 
time  he  had  been  in  the  Peninsula,  and  Savile 
had  in  him  the  greatest  trust.  At  the  time  of 
his  receiving  his  wound,  Jose's  activity  and  af- 
fection had,  in  great  measure,  tended  to  save  his 
Hfe.  He  had,  although  not  a  soldier,  upon 
hearing  from  some  of  the  regiment  that  Captain 
Savile  was  wounded,  pressed  onward  upon  the 
field,  and  been  the  means  of  removing  him  to 
the  rear ;  and,  during  the  whole  illness  arising 
from  the  wound,  which,  at  first,  assumed  a  very 
serious  aspect,  he  watched  over  and  tended  his 
master  with  a  solicitude  and  constancy  without 
which,  as  Savile  always  said,  he  was  convinced 
he  should  never  have  recovered. 

In  this  man,  therefore,  his  confidence  was, 
and  justly,  unbounded.  He  had,  throughout 
his  visits  to  the  convent,  brought  him  with  him, 
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to  remain  with  the  horses  v/hile  he  entered  the 
garden:  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  him 
with  Angelica,  to  attend  to  her  comforts  and 
watch  over  her  safety — and,  also,  that  she  might 
have  a  confidential  agent  on  the  spot,  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances,  in  case  of  emergency. 
For  he  had  as  much  trust  in  Josh's  intelligence 
as  in  his  fidehty. 

This  day  was  a  busy  one  with  Savile.  He 
first  sought  out  two  English  officers,  whom  he 
knew  the  most  intimately,  and  respected  the 
most  of  those  at  Lisbon,  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
marriage.  He  told  them  that  family  circum- 
stances, on  the  lady's  side,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  union  should  be  clandestine  :  but  that, 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  the  marriage  after- 
wards being  questioned,  he  had  to  beg  of  their 
friendship  to  attend  and  witness  the  ceremony. 
To  this,  of  course,  they  willingly  acceded.  He 
next  engaged  the  attendance  of  the  chaplain  of 
the  English  factory  to  perform  the  Protestant 
rites — but  still  he  wanted  a  Catholic  clergyman 
to  add  those  of  the  Romish  church.  Here  Jose 
assisted  him.     He  said  his  own  confessor  was  a 
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highly  respectable  priest — that  he  was  a  quiet 
man,  and  no  meddler,  and  would  perform  the  ce- 
remony without  asking  any  inquisitive  questions. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  at  the  house  of  Major  Wentworth,  one  of 
the  officers,  who  was  a  married  man,  as  Savile 
thought  it  better  that  the  persons  with  whom 
Angelica  was  to  reside  should  not  know  that  she 
was  so  recently  a  bride. 

With  those  persons,  likewise,  he  made  every 
necessary  arrangement.  The  situation  was  a  very 
beautiful  one  ;  and  Angelica's  rooms  he,  even  with 
all  the  difference  of  expedition  between  the  move- 
ments of  Lisbon  and  London  tradesmen,  con- 
trived to  supply  with  every  elegance  and  luxury 
that  the  fondest  affection,  guided  by  the  most 
admirable  taste,  could  furnish.  Jos6 — whose 
joyousness,  at  least,  exceeded  his  master's,  for  he 
looked  only  to  the  wedding,  and  not  to  the  next 
day's  parting — was  invaluable  throughout  the 
course  of  these  active  preparations ;  and,  though 
neither  master  nor  man  had  closed  their  eyes  since 
the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  more  ''  life-like'' 
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as  they  set  out  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tagus  half  an  hour  after  midniglit,  Savile  on 
horseback,  and  Jose  in  the  caratella  which  was 
to  bring  Angehca  to  Lisbon.  He  was  thus  much 
later  than  usual,  that  Angelica  should  not  leave 
the  convent  till  about  two :  as  this  would,  while 
it  gave  her  the  advantage  of  darkness  as  far  as 
the  Tagus,  make  it  about  six  o'clock  when  they 
would  arrive  at  Major  Went  worth's.  An  ear- 
lier hour,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  would  have 
seemed  uncouth  :  while  the  earliness  of  this  was 
fully  accounted  for  to  the  Major,  by  his  under- 
standing it  to  be  what  he  called  ''  a  runaway 
match'' — and,  therefore,  concluding  that  the  lady 
had  been  brought  away  from  her  friends'  house 
before  daylight.  No  one  but  Jose  and  Savile 
himself  knew  that  the  bride  come  from  a  convent. 
Savile  left  the  caratella  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  convent  walls,  lest  the  echoes  of  that 
quiet  valley,  awakened  by  so  unusual  a  sound, 
might  have  reached  the  ears  of  even  the  peaceful 
sleepers  within  them.  He  bore  a  wooden  ladder, 
to  facilitate  Angelica  passing  the  wall,  and  a 
small   bundle  containing  some  worldly  apparel. 
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sufficient,  at  least,  totally  to  conceal  her  reli» 
gioiis  dress.  As  the  first  stroke  of  two  swung 
upon  the  night-air,  Savile  placed  the  ladder 
against  the  wall — and  almost  before  the  last  had 
ceased  to  sound,  he  was  by  Angehca's  side. 
^«  Dearest,  all-beloved,""*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
which  passion  at  its  climax  made  tremble, — 
"  this  day,  you  will  be  mine,  at  last !  " — and,  as 
he  folded  her  to  his  bosom,  he  added,  more  so- 
lemnly, lifting  his  hand  above  her  as  he  spoke — 
"  May  the  God  of  Mercy  shower  upon  you  the 
happiness  of  love  and  peace — may  He  grant  that 
I  may  ever  give  you  cause  to  look  to  this  hour 
with  thanks  and  blessing  !  " 

"  He  will — he  will!  "  she  murmured,  as  she 
lay,  almost  without  motion,  in  his  arms.\ 

"  Come,  Angelica," — at  last,  he  said — "  it  is 
time  to  commence  our  journey ; — I  have  brought 
you  a  loose  wrapping-gown,  a  large  cloak,  and 
proper  head-gear,  that  you  may  seem  of  this 
world  to  our  friends  who  will  witness  our  mar- 
riage ;  for  they  little  dream  it  is  from  a  convent 
that  I  fetch  you.  I  have  hinted  that  religious 
scruples  on  the  part  of  your  parents  rendered  it 
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vain  my  hoping  for,  or  asking,  their  consent — 
and  that,  therefore,  the  courtship  has  been  clan- 
destine, as  well  as  the  marriage ;  and  that  your 
residence  must,  for  like  reasons,  be  secluded  and 
secret.  But  they  know  no  more — it  were  need- 
less that  they  should. — Haste  and  dress.  I  re- 
commend you,  also,  to  bring  with  you  your  con- 
ventual dress — leave  no  token  of  your  flight." 

*^  I  will — it  will  be,  in  happier  days,  a  me- 
mento of  passed  misery !  " 

Angelica  retired  to  some  distance  to  put  on 
her  novel  garments,  while  Savile  paced  the  walk. 
*'  I  cannot  bring  it  to  my  heart,"  thought  he, 
*'  to  hate  this  place  as  she  does — to  be  sure  I 
have  not  the  cause — but  I  cannot  help  loving 
it ! — It  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  fond  and 
happy  feeling — it  has  witnessed  the  renewal  of 
my  heart  I  "  And  he  gazed  with  soft  regret  and 
tender  memory  upon  the  seat  which  he  had  oc- 
cupied with  Angelica,  so  many  nights  for  months 
past!  When  she  returned  to  him,  he  said  to 
her,  ''  Would  you  believe  it,  Angelica,  the  tears 
have  almost  come  into  my  eyes  as  I  gaze  upon 
this  scene  for  the  last  time  ?  " 
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'«  Believe  it  ? — well  I  may,  when  even  I  have 
felt,  as  I  awaited  you,  the  same  sensations  too  ! 
My  cell  I  left  with  loathing — the  prisoner  of 
long  years  does  not  quit  his  dungeon  with  such 
dehght — the  convent  itself  I  closed  behind  me 
■with  a  sensation  as  if  a  load  of  lead  were  lifted 
from  my  heart.  But  this  spot ! — see  I  have 
gathered  a  branch  of  the  jessamine  of  our  bower, 
which  seems  as  though  it  had  retained  these  few 
flowers  thus  late  only  for  us,  to  wear  it  next  my 
heart,  at  our  wedding.  Dearly,  dearly,  indeed, 
shall  I  cherish  the  memory  of  this  one  spot.  And 
may  peace  and  content  pervade  the  sisters  I  have 
left !  May  they  never  know  the  pangs  which  I 
have  suffered  !  I  part  from  them  all  witli  good- 
will— I  never  experienced  positive  unkindness 
from  any  of  them.  May  God  preserve  them 
all !  " — And  she  paused  a  moment,  as  though  in 
silent  prayer.  Well  might  such  a  moment  need 
it. — "  And  now,""  she  resumed,  in  a  firmer  and 
brighter  tone,  "  I  am  ready  ;  Savile,  I  give  my- 
self to  you  !  "  She  stretched  forth  her  hand  to 
him  as  she  spoke;  he  grasped  it  firmly  as  he 
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answered — "  And  may  perdition  seize  me  when. 
I  prove  unworthy  of  the  gift ! — Come  !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  seated  by  his  side  in 
the  caratella — no  vestige  was  left  of  her  flight  or 
of  its  means.  She  had  "  vanished  "  from  the 
convent  as  though  it  had  really  been  ^'  into  thin 
air ! "  And  now,  the  world  was  before  her. 
She  once  more  ivas  free  ! 

•'  Edward,"  she  said,  at  last,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  fear  I  shall  be  most  awkward  in  the  world. 
Deeply  as  I  detested  all  the  habits  of  my  prison 
yonder,  still  they  were  habits ;  and  I  shall  find 
it  most  difficult  to  renew  my  old  ones.  Even 
the  motion  of  this  car — though  we  had  one 
exactly  of  this  description  at  home  for  our 
amusement  when  we  were  children — even  that 
motion,  though  once  so  familiar,  seems  strange 
and  uncouth.  And  if  so  simple  a  thing  as 
merely  passing  through  the  air  more  rapidly 
than  I  have  been,  of  late,  accustomed  to,  startle 
me  so  much,  what  shall  I  feel  in  society  ?  Ed- 
ward, I  shall  shame  you  !  " 

"  Shame  me  !     There  breathes  not  a  being. 
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though  he  wear  an  imperial  crown,  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  lead  such  a  bride  to  the  altar  I 
Shame  me  !  never,  never  suffer  such  a  thought 
to  cross  your  mind.  Oh,  Angelica !  you  know 
not  how  it  has  grieved  nie  that  my  mother — my 
noble  mother — no  longer  lives  to  welcome  you  to 
her  heart  and  home  as  her  daughter — and  if  I 
could  feel  exultation  and  joy  in  presenting  you 
to  her,  well  may  I  be  proud  of  j^ou  before  all 
mankind !  As  to  the  little  newnesses  of  feeling 
which  you  will  experience  for  a  short  time,  they 
will  be  but  very  shght,  and  will  soon  fade  away 
altogether.  And,  alas  !  Angelica,  your  life,  for 
some  time,  will  be  so  secluded,  that  you  will 
have  full  leisure  to  renew  your  old  habits  before 
you  will  be  in  a  situation  to  feel  the  awkward- 
ness of  their  absence."  He  then  detailed  to 
her  all  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  her 
residence  during  his  absence  with  the  army. 
She  fully  felt  the  necessity  of  close  seclusion — 
his  absence  itself  was  all  that  she  regretted — 
that  swallowed  up  every  other  feeling — she 
should  be  happy,  she  said,  anywhere  with  liim, 
nowhere  without  him — but  she  would  pay  every 
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attention  to  the  necessary  precautions — and, 
with  them,  she  had  not  the  shghtest  fear  of  being 
discovered. 

They  arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  went  straight  to 
Major  Went  worth's.  The  Major  was  at  the 
door  to  receive  her,  and,  with  Savile,  conducted 
her  up  stairs,  where  she  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  received  her  with  a  de- 
licacy and  kindness  proportioned  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  position  in  which  she  stood.  ]Major 
Wentworth  was  a  man  of  both  intelhgence  and 
cultivation,  and  his  wife  was  a  person  of  feehngs 
peculiarly  amiable,  and  manners  graceful  in  the 
extreme.  Had  they  not,  indeed,  been  people  of 
this  stamp,  Savile  would  not  have  singled  them 
out  for  a  friendly  office  of  so  much  delicacy  as 
that  which  they  were  now  discharging.  But  he 
knew  they  were  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and 
capable,  as  well  as  desirous,  of  showing  real 
kindness  to  Angelica.  jMajor  Wentworth,  in- 
deed, had  undertaken  to  see  that  all  went  smooth 
with  her,  during  Savilc"s  absence — and,  it  having 
been  explained  to  him  that  dread  of  discovery  by 
her  family  rendered  the  utmost  privacy  desirable, 
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he  had  volunteered  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  should 
take  care  by  her  visits  to  prevent  the  bride  being 
left  in  absolute  solitude,  while  she  would  never 
place  her  in  a  situation  in  which  she  might  meet 
general  company. 

"  God  bless  you,  Wentworth — for  all  your  real, 
real  friendship ! "  said  Savile,  in  answer  to  the 
Major's  kind  promises — "  there  could  not  be  an 
occasion  on  which  it  could  be  more  needed.  On 
every  side  there  are  vexations.  If  I  had  gone 
to  the  army,  and  left  her  where  she  was,  heaven 
knows  what  might  have  become  of  her  before 
my  return.  To  take  her  with  me  is,  as  you 
know,  utterly  impossible.  The  only  other  re- 
source would  be  to  send  her  to  England — but, 
alas  !  I  have  no  one  to  whom  to  entrust  her.  If 
my  dear  mother  had  lived,  indeed,"  and  he 
sighed  heavily,  **  or  if  my  brother  were  in  the 
country,  I  would,  on  such  an  emergency,  have 
called  upon  him,  though,  poor  fellow,  Mrs. 
Savile  would  have  led  him  a  pretty  life  for 
bringing  a  *  Papist '  into  the  house — but  they 
are  all  abroad — you  know ;  and,  out  of  my  own 
family,  scampish  bachelor  as  I  have  been,    I 
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Icnow  no  married  friend  of  whom  I  could,  and 
ivoidd,  ask  such  a  favour.  No  !  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  the  arrangement  I  have  made. 
And  I  shall  leave  her,  I  do  assure  you,  with  a 
pang  the  less  from  the  reflection  that  she  will 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  your  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth's  friendly  attention.*" 

The  fateful  hour  arrived.  The  wedding- 
party  were  assembled,  consisting  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  Wentworth  —  Mr.  Egerton,  a  brother 
guardsman  of  Savile''s,  whom,  for  that  reason, 
as  well  as  his  beino;  of  good  connections  and 
high  character,  Savile  had  singled  out  as  his 
second  witness, — the  two  clergymen — and  Jose. 
There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes  while  Savile 
had  gone  to  fetch  his  bride.  At  last  he  returned 
leading  her  in.  The  two  officers  absolutely 
started :  the  major  who  had  seen  her  only  for  a 
few  minutes  when  she  came  in,  in  the  morning, 
"wrapped  in  her  travelling  dress,  scarcely  knew 
her  again — Egerton  now  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  :  he  was  about  to  exclaim — but  be  checked 
himself,  and  only  muttered — '^  Heavens !  what 
a  beautiful  creature  !'"*     jMrs.  "Wentworth,  who 
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had  assisted  at  the  bridal  toilet,  of  course,  felt 
no  surprise — but  her  admiration  was  extreme. 
She  went  forward  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
to  give  her  her  countenance  by  accompanying 
her  up  the  room. 

And  well  might  Angelica,  at  that  moment, 
excite  admiration.  The  beautiful  countenance 
of  which  Savile  gave  Mr.  Devereux  so  rapturous 
a  description  in  his  first  letter  after  visiting  the 
convent,  was  now  no  longer  dimmed  by  the 
fixed  aspect  of  despairing  pain — the  cheek 
was  now  flushed  with  mantling  blood,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  sunken,  hopeless  expression  of  the 
superb  eyes,  they  now  flashed,  through  their 
long  jet  lashes,  a  look  of  joy,  and  hope,  and 
love,  checked  ever  and  anon  by  the  bashful  con- 
fusion natural  to  a  bride,  but  shedding  over  her 
countenance  a  radiance  which,  at  such  a  time, 
fully  compensated  for  the  absence  of  the  soft 
charm  of  sadness  which  had  originally  touched 
Savile  so  deeply.  She  was  dressed  in  simple 
white,  which  gave  to  view  the  outline  of  her  ex- 
quisite form — so  perfect  in  its  undulation,  so 
faultless  in  its  details^n  her  neck  she  wore  a 
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string  of  pearls,  with  a  cross  formed  of  dark- 
brown  hair, (Reader,  whose?)  fastened  and  tipped 
with  diamonds  — in  her  hair,  of  the  gloss  and 
hue  of  a  raven's  wing,  there  was  no  ornament, 
but  a  large  white  veil,  thrown  over  her  head, 
both  softened  and  gave  contrast  to  its  brilliancy. 
In  her  bosom  she  wore  a  bunch  of  jessamine, 
and  the  quick  eye  of  j\Irs.  Wentworth  discerned 
that  Savile  had  a  similar  bouquet  in  his. 

They  proceeded  to  the  English  Ambassador's 
chapel  for  the  performance  of  the  Protestant  cere- 
mony, and  returned  to  Major  Wentworth's  house 
for  that  of  the  Catholic.  At  its  conclusion,  as 
Savile  paid  obedience  to  that  behest  which  bids 
a  bridegroom 

Turn  him  where  his  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss, 

Angelica's  feelings  almost  overpowered  her,  and 
vshe  was  near  fainting  in  his  arms.  She  speedily 
recovered,  however,  and  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  all  present  with  far  more  self-possession 
than  Savile  had  hoped  for.  The  Major  had 
insisted  upon  providing  **  a  wedding-feast*' — 
but,  in  consideration  of  the  bride  having  to  be 
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settled  in  a  new  abode,  and  of  the  bridegroom 
having  to  depart  in  the  morning,  it  was  as  yet 
only  towards  the  fall  of  the  day  that  the  newly- 
married  couple  left  the  house. 

''  God  bless  them  together  !  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul,"  repeated  the  Major,  as  he  turned  from 
the  door  as  Savile  and  his  bride  left  it.  "  She 
is  most  beautiful,  and  seems  most  amiable — and 
for  him,  he  is  as  fine  a  fellow,  both  as  gentleman 
and  soldier,  as  ever  wore  a  gorget !  I  wonder 
where  he  found  her,  though  ?"" 

^'  So  do  I^  exceedingly, — answered  Mr.  Eger- 
ton.  "  I  have  been  convinced,  for  some  time 
back,  that  he  had  a  love  affair  on  his  hands,  but 
the  two  ideas  of  marriage  and  Savile  never  en- 
tered my  head  together.  I  was  excessively  svu'- 
prised  when  he  came  to  me  yesterday^,  and  asked 
me  to  be  a  witness  to  his  marriage.  But,  truly, 
now  I  have  seen  the  lady,  all  surprise  ceases — I 
do  not  wonder  at  even  Savile  marryhig  her. 
I  pledge  you  with  all  my  heart,  Major,"  lie  con- 
tinued, as  Wentworth  proposed  health  and  hap- 
piness to  Savile  and  his  bride — ^"  I  never  saw  a 
couple  more  worthy  of  each  other !" 
Vol.  III.  H 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

1  fall  in  lattle  fought 

Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary  ; 
And  if  return'd  from  conquer'd  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close — 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  ! 

Scott. 

Angelica  was  highly  pleased  with  all  she  found 
prepared  for  her  reception.  What  residence, 
indeed,  would  not  have  seemed  delightful  to  lier 
after  the  convent  !  But  this,  in  truth,  was  a 
very  charming  spot — her  own  apartments,  con- 
sisting of  three  rooms,  opened  upon  the  gardens, 
and  looked  out,  over  a  large  expanse  of  country, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  environs  of  Lisbon. 
The  rooms  themselves  were,  as  I  have  said,  fur- 
nished, though  hastily,  Avith  all  that  love  could 
suggest  to  taste.  ''How  charming!  how  de- 
lightful !"  escaped  at  every  moment  from  An- 
gelica— *'  Oh  !  how  kind,  how  considerate,  you 
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have  been,  dear  Eclv/ard  ! — -for  I  know  this  is  all 
your  doing — and  a  harp  too  !  Oh,  how  good, 
how  kind  ! — ^yoii  remember,  I  believe,  every 
word  you  have  heard  nie  utter.  Oh,  Edward  ! 
if  you  could  but  stay  with  me,  how  happy  we 
should  be  here  !" 

'^  Dearest,  if  I  could  stay  with  you,  it  would 
not  be  here  that  we  should  be  happy.  Here,  I 
hope,  you  will  find  peace  and  comfort  while  I 
am  necessarily  away — but  it  is  to  our  own  home, 
Angelica,  that  my  heart  thirsts  to  welcome  you. 
Oh  !  how  I  have  fed  my  fancy  with  the  picture 
of  what  that  home  will  be  !  How  thoroughly 
and  deliciously  happy  will  our  life  be  there  ! 
Dearly  as  I  have  always  loved  Woodlands,  it 
will  then  be  far,  far  dearer  still.  It  v/as  my 
poor  mother's  favourite  place — she  brought  it  to 
my  father,  having  been  herself  an  only  child, 
and  it  v/as  settled  upon  me  as  the  second  son. 
It  had  thus  been  her  birth-place  and  the  abode 
of  her  youth — and  she  always  rejoiced  when  the 
time  of  year  came  at  which  we  went  to  Wood- 
lands. It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
we  always  went  thither  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

II  2 
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I  can  see  now  lier  boudoir,  opening  to  the  green 
sward,  and  with  jessamines  growing  in  at  the 
window-doors,  and  a  bank  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  moss-roses,  spreading  its  rich  beauty, 
and  shedding  its  matchless  fragrance,  close  at 
liand.  iNIy  mother's  books  were  studded  round 
the  room  in  an  abundance  which  gave  it,  at  first 
sight,  more  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman's 
^tudy,  than  a  lady's  boudoir — but  her  piano- 
forte and  music-racks  crowded  with  music,  re- 
stored its  fqjuinine  character.  In  that  room,  my 
mother  taught  me  first  to  read — in  that  room, 
as  I  grew  older,  I  always  went  to  seek  her,  when 
I  longed  to  be  with  her ;  and  the  hours  that  I 
have  passed  there  were  always  the  most  delight- 
ful of  my  life.  Angelica,  that  mother  was  a 
most  rare  being.  ISIild  in  heart,  but  lively,  even 
to  playfulness,  in  her  manner ;  cultivated  to  a 
degree  but  little  common  in  her  sex,  but  the  very 
farthest  in  the  world  from  a  precieuse — giving 
every  one  who  could  appreciate  them  all  the  de- 
light arising  from  sharing,  as  it  were,  in  the  rich 
and  varied  stores  of  her  mind,  but  never  bewil- 
dering or  shaming  the  slightly-informed  by  any 
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ill-timed  display — a  musician  such  as  few  profes- 
sors could  equal,  yet  ever  playing  dances  and  sing- 
ing child^s  songs  to  us — Oh  !  in  every  thing  she 
was  a  mother  in  all  the  delicious  tenderness  of 
the  term — she  was,  above  all  women  I  ever  saw, 
calculated  and  worthy  to  excite  those  feelings  of 
famihar  fondness,  mingled  with  respectful  esteem, 
which  are  the  most  worthy  both  of  parent  and 
child.  Angelica,  that  mother  is  gone — her  place  at 
Woodlands  must  be  filled  by  you  ;  and  that  my 
heart  gladdens  and  feels  proud  that  that  place 
should  thus  be  filled,  would  prove  to  me,  if  I 
needed  any  proof,  how  exalted  and  pure  is  the 
affection  which  I  bear  to  you.  Woodlands  I 
always  looked  upon  far  more  as  home  than  my 
father's  larger  and  grander  place,  which  was  his 
own  inheritance.  All  my  best  feelings — the 
simplest,  the  purest,  the  most  tender — have  ever 
been  connected  with  that  place — and  it  is  that 
in  which  my  visions  of  happiness  with  you  have 
always  had  their  '  local  habitation."*  And  on 
this  our  wedding-day,  they  have  recurred  upon 
me  with  even  greater  force  and  minuteness  than 

n  3 
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ever.     And  yet  it  is  painful  that  it  should  be  so, 
when  I  am  to  part  from  you  so  soon." 

*'  Dearest^"'  said  Angelica,  "  it  is  that  you 
may  leave  them  with  me  as  a  treasure  to  cherish 
— as  a  banquet  for  my  heart  to  feed  upon.  And 
yet,  I  cannot  but  shrink  at  the  contrast  between 
your  sainted  mother,  and  your  poor,  poor  An- 
gelica. Since  I  have  been  shut  up  in  yonder  cold 
prison,  my  mind  has  almost  become  frozen — what 
little  I  knew  has  faded  from  me,  and  music  even 
— dear  music — has  been  withheld,  save  the  same 
monotonous  hymns  ; — I  could  scarcely,  I  think, 
now  even  touch  my  favourite  harp,  though  you 
have  again  placed  one  within  my  reach.  But, 
with  you,  I  must  recall  all  I  once  knew — read 
again  the  poets  in  which  I  delighted,  and  find 
new  beauties  from  the  comments  of  your  thoughts 
on  their's — you  must  teach  me  too,  your  own 
language,  and  I  v»ill  perfect  you  in  mine — this 
neutral  French  belongs  to  neither ;  and  yet  I 
shall  ever  love  it  from  its  having  been  our  earliest 
means  of  commerce.  I  know,  as  yet,  but  two 
English  words — *  home,**  and  '  love.' '' 
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^*  And  two  words  they  are,"  exclaimed  Savile, 
"  which  make  each  other  blessed  !  With  us, 
my  own  iVngelica,  they  shall  ever  be  conjoined. 
You  know,  we  English  boast  that  no  language 
but  our  own  possesses  that  word  Home  of  which 
I  have  spoken  to  you  so  much." 

*'  Yes  !  but  all  hearts  can  feel  it ! — think  you 
I  do  not  enjoy  the  image  of  that  dear  place  you 
speak  of  so  fondly  ?  Think  you,  I  do  not  cherish 
in  my  heart's  core  the  thought  of  living  there 
with  you?'''' 

''  Dearest, '''  answered  Savile,  "  I  believe  it 
well :  yes  !  our  life  there  will  be  indeed  most 
happy.  Our  minds  will  truly  commune  with 
each  other — no  thought,  no  sentiment,  no  feeling 
will  be  unshared.  Yes !  you  must  learn  our 
language — for  well  do  I  know  your  heart  will 
lead  you  in  my  mother's  steps,  as  regards  the 
poor  around — and  a  few  words  of  kindness  and 
consolation  double  the  value  of  mere  alms  or 
gifts.  Yes !  I  have,  indeed,  imagined  our 
married  home  to  be  so  blissful  that,"  and  his 
voice  sank  as  he  went  on — "  that  I  feel  tenfold 
the  bitterness  of  not  being  able  at  once  to  realize 

H  4 
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the  beloved  vision  !  AVe  are  to  part,  Angelica, 
to-morrow  ! — and  strongly  as  I  have  implored 
you  to  be  firm  under  the  trial,  I  feel  that  I  need 
the  lesson  myself.  But  to  des])ond  is  not  the 
character  of  my  mind — I  will  look  forward  be- 
yond the  next  few  painful  months,  and  keep  my 
eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  picture  of  our  future 
happiness.  Dearest,  do  you  feed  your  thoughts 
thus  also?" 

''  Write  to  me  constantly,  and  I  will.  I  have 
been  schooling  myself  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  I  made  to  you  last  night.  I  have  prayed 
and  I  have  reflected — and  I  trust  I  have  been 
able  to  bring  my  mind  to  the  frame  of  resignation 
that  will  enable  me  to  perform  my  promise. 
Content  I  cannot  reach,  nor  do  you  ask  it.  If  I 
be  resigned  and  calm,  you  cannot  expect  more 
from  me  while  you  are  absent  and  in  danger  !  O 
God  1  in  danger  !  that,  that  will  be  the  most  try- 
ing !  You  tell  me,  you  think  there  will  be  speedily 
peace — but,  oh  !  if  there  should  be  a  battle — 
and  the  news  were  to  reach  me  save  from  you  ! 
But  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  pause  on  an  idea 
so  dreadful.  I  will,  as  you  wisely  bid  me,  look  to 
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your  return — to  our  happy^  l^^ppy  union — and  I 
will  strive  to  forget  the  painful  space  between. 
But  alas  !  you  will  be  away  from  me,  Edward  1 

— I    cannot  forget    that ! And    here'"'     she 

added  in  a  gentler  voice,  "  is  a  source  of  allevia- 
tion in  absence  which  I  cannot  have — I  feel  that 
I  may  call  it  so — for  I  know  what  a  similar  re- 
source would  be  to  me.  Edward,  I  have  brought 
you  my  picture  1" 

Savile  started  to  his  feet.     "Your  picture! 
Gracious  Heaven,  whence  came  it  ?     I  could  not 

hope  for  this  !      Shew  it  me ."    He  snatched 

it  hastily.  It  was,  indeed,  Angelica — Angehca 
at  seventeen,  but  in  a  costume  of  the  same  general 
character  as  that  of  her  late  habit.  The  atti- 
tude and  dress  were  that  of  the  Virgin,  such, 
Savile  thought,  as  he  had  seen  in  some  pictures 
of  Guido.  The  countenance  was  a  likeness  of 
the  most  striking  nature :  the  radiant  eye  was, 
perhaps,  scarcely  sufficiently  subdued  for  the 
aspect  which  is  generally  given  to  Our  Lady — 
but  it  shewed  Savile  what  Angelica  had  been 

before 

Grief  had  laid  his  icy  finger  on  her, 
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and  what  he  might  behold  her  again  when  its 
effects,  as  well  as  its  pressure,  should  be  re- 
moved. There  was  a  gentle  smile  on  the  full 
lip,  such  as  he  had,  of  late,  often  seen  beam  upon 
him  at  moments  of  tenderness — and  the  hands, 
which  were  crossed  on  the  breast,  were  executed 
with  a  delicacy  and  finish  such  as  to  be  almost 
worthy  of  the  perfection  of  the  originals  which 
had  so  often  trembled  within  his. 

The  picture  was  set  in  richly-chased  gold, 
and,  in  the  reverse,  there  was  a  braid  of  hair 
surrounded  with  a  circle  of  small  diamonds. — 
*'  Whence  got  you  this?"  asked  Savile,  *'  and 
how  comes  it  I  have  never  seen  it  before?" — 

"  It  was  painted  for  my  brother,'"- — answered 
Anirelica — ''  and  he  had  it  for  a  few  months. 
At  his  death,  it  came  again  into  my  possession — 
and,  when  I  was  immured  yonder,  I  thought 
that  those  who  cared  so  little  for  the  original 
might  well  be  without  this  portrait,  so  I  took 
it  with  me.  I  loved  it  as  a  relic  of  my  brother 
— whose  hair  is  twined  with  mine  in  that  braid. 
Of  late,  I  have  destined  it  for  you — and  have 
reserved  it  to  give  you  as  a  wedding  gift.  Alas ! 
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it  is  a  parting  gift  also  !  And  when  I  reflect 
how  sweet  a  solace  your  portrait  would  be  to 
me  during  your  absence,  I  joy  to  be  able  to 
bestow  mine  upon  you.  Dearest,  shall  you  so 
consider  it  ?" 

"  Shall  19 — Place  it  with  your  own  hands 
round  my  neck,  and  next  my  heart — while  that 
heartbeats,  it  shall  never  be  removed  ! "  And, 
as  she  obeyed  his  bidding,  he  folded  her  to  his 
bosom  with  blessings ! 

Perhaps,  of  the  two,  Savile  was,  this  day,  the 
more  depressed.  His  whole  thoughts  and  feelings 
had  been  so  long  and  so  completely  engrossed 
by  Angelica  alone, — now  brought  by  their  mar- 
riage to  so  full  a  climax, — that  he  looked  with 
dread  and  pain  to  the  vacuum  which  the  cessa- 
tion of  their  intercourse  was  about  to  cause.  It 
is  vain  to  quibble  about  words.     Pope's 

Craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast 

has  been  felt  by  all  of  us — although  super-accu- 
rate critics  have  declared  it  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

He  felt  also  strongly,  keenly,  for  her.     He 
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well  knew  what  difference  there  is  between  the 
most  painful  feelings  of  the  man  who  leaves  and 
of  the  woman  who  is  left.  He  knew,  besides, 
that,  in  this  instance,  his  mind  would  necessarily 
be  excited  and  occupied  by  the  events  of  the 
campaign,  while  she  would  have  only  the  recol- 
lections of  the  dear  past,  and  the  anticipations  of 
the  hoped-for  future.  .  And,  at  times,  he  re- 
flected that  that  future  might  never  come.  How- 
ever he  might  strive  to  soften  it  to  Angelica,  he 
well  knew  that  the  army  was  at  present  engaged 
in  the  most  active  service,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
possible  that  an  unlucky  shot  might,  the  next 
time,  hit  the  head  or  the  heart  instead  of  the 
arm.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  terrible  situa- 
tion in  which  Angelica  would  be  placed  should 
this  haj^pen  ;  and  he  had  made  every  possible 
arrangement  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

Besides  leaving  her  every  thing  he  possessed, 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  announcing  his  marriage, 
and  beseeching  him,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
to  see  that  her  means  were  duly  applied  to  ren- 
der her  position  such  as  his  widow's  ought  to  be, 
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and  explaining  that  her  total  ignorance  of  England 
would  render  some  kind  adviser  necessary — and 
that  of  course  no  one  could  be  so  fitting  as  his 
brother.  Major  Wentworth  had  promised, 
should  Savile  fall,  to  take  care  that  Angelica 
was  properly  sent  to  England ; — and  Colonel 
Fenton — Savile's  bosom  friend  and  the  captain 
of  his  company — had  been  named  by  him  one 
of  his  executors,  and  he  too  would  be  in  these 
countries. 

Thus,  as  regarded  worldly  matters,  his  mind 
was  at  ease — ^but  he  looked  with  terror  to  those 
feelings  against  which,  alas  !  no  provision  can 
be  made.  He  thought  on  the  despair  that 
would  seize  her  heart :  despair  !  the  most  terri- 
ble, the  least  supportable  of  all  the  sufferings  of 
the  Iiuman  soul  !  Savile  dwelled  upon  these 
thoughts  till,  at  last,  he  dare  do  so  no  longer ; 
and  forcibly  diverting  his  mind  from  them,  he 
looked  to  the  delight  of  his  return  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  future  life. 

The  mixture  of  joy  and  anguish  which  per- 
vaded the  hearts  of  both,  was  as  singular  as  it 
was   severe.       Seldom   is   it,    indeed,   that   the 
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bridem-oom  is  thus  torn  from  the  bride,  while 
their  claim  to  the  title  is  so  young.  Savile  was 
to  take  a  small  detachment  of  convalescents  up  to 
the  army,  and  they  were  to  march  at  a  given 
hour.  Painful  as  he  at  first  considered  this 
necessity,  he  rejoiced  in  it  at  last — for  he  felt 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  tied  to  a  fixed  time,  hour 
after  hour  would  have  been  lost  in  parting. 

It  was  over :  Savile  was  at  the  head  of  his 
men — they  had  parted.  And  never  did  part- 
ing cause  man  and  woman  more  anguish  than 
that  which  now  filled  the  hearts  of  Savile  and 
Angelica ! 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  times  are  wild  ;  contention,  like  nliorse, 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 

And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Savile  reached  the  army  in  their  first  quarters 
on  Frencli  ground.  Long  and  dreary  had 
been  his  march  :  not  able  to  push  forward  at 
speed,  he  had  had  full  time  to  chew  the  cud  of 
his  very  bitter  reflections. 

"  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  dear  fellow  i'* 
exclaimed  Colonel  Fenton,  when  Savile  went  to 
his  quarters.  "  1  am  delighted  to  have  3^ou 
back  again,  and  the  arm  is  quite  restored  is  it  ? 
I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart." 

"  You  have  joy  to  wish  me  for  more  causes 
than  my  recovery,"*'  announced  Savile — ''  Great 
changes  have  happened  to  me  since  I  saw  you 
last.     I  am  married." 

"  Married  !  impossible  ! — yoii  married  ;  Oh  ! 
it  cannot  be.  Why,  whom  could  you  have  seen 
at  Lisbon  to  marry  ? — Pooh,  you  are  joking.'* 
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^^  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life." 
And  Savile  traced  to  him  the  outline  of  the 
story  which  the  reader  has  seen.  Fenton  soon 
resumed  his  gravity,  and,  at  last,  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  picture  which  Savile  drew  of  the 
effect  which  his  death  would  have  upon  his  wife. 
"  If  such  a  thing  should  happen,  Fenton,"  he 
concluded  by  saying — "  I  have  looked  to  you 
to  see  to  her  interests,  poor  thing.  But  she 
would  little  car£  for  any  thing  in  that  case." 

''  If  such  a  thing  should  happen,  you  know, 
Savile,  I  would  care  for  her  interests  as  for  a 
sister's.  But,  hang  it  !  don't  look  to  the  black 
side  of  things.  We  shall  have  peace  soon,  they 
say,  and  you  have  had  your  share  of  French 
bullets  already.  You  will  return  to  your  fair 
bride  in  a  few  months — and  smile  at  the  recol- 
lection of  all  your  gloomy  anticipations.  Come 
— you  must  come  and  see  your  old  friends, 
and  we  will  drink  your  health  as  a  Benedick. 
Of  course,  I  understand,  that  to  them  your 
bride  is  only  a  Portuguese  lady  of  rank — her 
conventual  history  remains  a  secret." 

If  Savile  thus  felt  depressed  by  the  chances  of 
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his  profession,  upon  which  he  had  never  bestowed 
a  thought  before,  what  must  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  his  bride  ?     He  had  the  proceedings  of 
an  active  and  interesting  campaign  to  employ 
him.     He  could  not,  if  he  would,   devote  his 
mind  entirely  to  her.      The  operations  of  the 
army  at  the  passage  of  the   Nivelle  and  of  the 
Nive,  full  of  rapid  marches  and  countermarches 
as  they  were,  to  say  nothing  of  some  very  sharp 
iighting,    took  place  almost   immediately   after 
Savile  had  joined.     He  could  not  remain  passive 
during  such   doings  as  these,  and  the  military 
ardour,  for  which  he  had  previously  been  re- 
markable, began  to  break  forth  again.     "  You 
told  me,"  said  Fenton  to  him  at  the  close  of  the 
actions  on  the  passage  of  the  Nive — '^  You  told 
me  that  you  would  do  your  duty,  and  that  you 
would  do  no  more — You  are  scarcely  adhering 
to    the  latter   half  of  your   resolution."     Still, 
the  moment  the    bustle   of  action,  or   positive 
military  movement,  was  over,  his  heart  reverted 
to  Lisbon,  and  yearned  towards  the  dear  one  he 
had  left  there. 

But,  at   all  times   and    seasons — at  morning 
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and  at  night — ^^'aking  or  sleeping,  Angelica's 
thoughts,  as  well  as  feelings,  rested  upon  him. 
She  had  no  extraneous  calls  upon  her  attention 
or  her  time — to  think  of  him  was  her  first,  her 
last,  her  only  occupation.  "  You  cannot  con- 
ceive," she  said  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him,  "  the 
eagerness  with  which  I  count  the  days  and  hours 
between  the  coming  of  your  letters,  and  the  sick- 
ening anxiety  with  which  I  await  their  arrival. 
One  day,  the  post  was  delayed,  and  I  immedi- 
ately crowded  my  poor  heart  with  the  most 
tragic  fears.  I  thought  you  had  been  killed  ! — 
If  he  were  alive,  I  said,  he  would  write  !  there 
has  been  a  battle,  and  he  has  been  killed  !  Oh  ! 
the  unspeakable  joy  with  which  I  snatched  the 
letter  when  it  did  come  !  it  proved  you  were 
alive — and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  almost  choked 
me.  Oh  !  that  peace  would  come  !  You  seem 
to  be  gaining  victory  after  victory  ;  but  victories 
cannot  be  gained  without  battles.  I  shuddered 
when  I  read  your  account  of  the  action  on  the 
Adour,  which  has  placed  you  before  Bayonne. 
I  am  sure  you  softened  it  to  mc  exceedingly — and 
yet, according  to  your  description,  the  conflict  was 
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terrible.  You  speak  in  light  and  general  terms — 
but  I  know  well  that  you  expose  yourself  beyond 
your  need,  and  I  am  terrified  at  the  thought.  You 
say,  I  have  now  nothing  to  fear,  as  the  division 
of  the  army  to  which  you  are  attached  is  left 
quietly  to  besiege  Bayonne,  while  the  main  body 
is  marching  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
'  Quiet ly  to  besiege  Bayonne!'  Alas!  Alas! 
do  I  not  know  that  sieges  are  often  the  most 
destructive  of  all  military  proceedings  ?  Do  I 
not  remember  well  the  horrors  and  bloodshed  of 
the  sieges,  here  on  our  frontiers,  of  Badajos 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo — and  yet,  you  would  fain 
persuade  me  there  is  nothing  now  to  fear !  Alas, 
I  must  be  wretched  till  there  is  peace,  and  you 
are  restored  to  me. 

"  I  have  met  with  no  annoyance  or  obstruction 
in  the  least  -,  indeed,  I  have  never  heard  one 
word  of  the  convent  since  I  left  it.  Thank  God  ! 
I  did  leave  it.  If  this  constant  gnawing  anxiety 
for  your  safety  had  fallen  upon  me  there,  I  could 
not  have  supported  it.  I  seldom  go  beyond  the 
garden,  save  with  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and  then 
we  keep  away  from  the  town,  and  I  wear  a  thick 
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veil.  But  the  sensation  of  being  free — the  re- 
flection that  I  am  your's — these^  these  furnish 
sweet  consolation  and  support,  without  which 
my  fears  w^ould  be  too  much  for  me.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  has  been  most  kind  to  me  —  she 
comes  and  passes  hours  with  me — we  read  toge- 
ther, and  sing  together.  The  dear  harp  you 
gave  me  is  my  constant  solace — and  I  have  re- 
gained my  touch  upon  it  quite.  I  am  also 
learning  English,  and  never  was  there  a  more 
eager  scholar.  I  become  quite  angry  at  finding 
my  progress  so  much  slower  than  my  desire. 
Dearest,  when  you  return  and  take  me  to  Eng- 
land, I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  bid  you  welcome 
to  your  native  shore  in  your  native  language. 

*'  I  am  growing  extravagantly  impatient  for 
that  time  :  so  far  from  becoming  accustomed  to 
absence,  I  find  it  less  easy  to  endure  every  day. 
In  every  thing  I  read — in  every  thing  I  think — 
I  feel  the  want  of  you  to  turn  to,  to  compare  my 
feehngs  and  ideas  with  your's,  and  to  seek  the 
guidance  and  the  sympathy  which  you  alone  can 
give  me,  and  which,  from  you,  are  so  delicious. 
Thus,  you  see,  I  cannot  by  reading  divert  my 
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thoughts  from  that  one  subject  of  contemplation 
which  engrosses  me  till  I  almost  grow  frightened 
at  its  constant  presence.  Every  passage  of 
power  or  of  beauty  recals  you  in  a  moment  to 
my  mind.  I  exclaim  '  What  would  Edward 
think  of  this  ?' — and  I  let  fall  my  book  upon 
my  knee,  and  suffer  my  whole  soul  to  float 
along  the  stream  of  thought  which  has  you  for 
its  object.  I  have  sat  at  night  at  the  window 
which  opens  into  the  garden,  the  leaves  trembling 
in  the  night- wind,  and  the  moon  glancing  on 
them  with  brilliancy  as  they  turned  in  the  breeze, 
till  the  scene,  and  the  hour,  and  the  stillness 
have  so  vividly  recalled  our  dear  meetings  in 
the  Convent-garden,  and  my  senses  have  tho- 
roughly become  wrapt  in  the  remembrance, 
that,  at  last,  1  have  almost  started  with  surprise 
at  finding  that  you  were  not  by  my  side.  Then 
my  thoughts  have  turned,  with  bitter  pain,  to  the 
reflection  of  where  you  are  now — a  midnight 
fight — the  shout,  the  shot,  the  close  struggle, 
blows,  and  bloodshed,  and  death — this  picture 
has  sprung  with  horrid  distinctness  of  detail 
before  my  vision,  and  the  imagination  of  present 
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evil  has  destroyed  die  memory  of  past  delight. 
Then  have  I  prayed  for  you,  Edward — with 
•what  fervency  that  God  to  whom  my  prayers 
were  breathed  alone  can  tell ! — and  ray  soul  has 
risen  from  its  prostration  before  its  IVIaker, 
calmed,  refreshed,  comparatively  at  peace." 

Such  letters,  and  they  were  frequent,  touched 
Savile  most  deeply.  They  almost  made  him 
shudder  when  he  reflected  how  totally  and  tho- 
roughly the  fate  of  this  exquisite  creature  was 
dependent  on  his  own — and  that  the  ball  wliich 
deprived  him  of  life,  would  by  the  same  blow 
subject  her  to  the  long  misery  of  death  from  a 
broken  heart.  '^  But  only  let  me  return  to  her 
safe/'  he  was  wont  to  exclaim,  *'  and  she  shall 
be  repaid  for  all  this  suffering,  tenfold  !'* 

Few  things  can  be  more  distressing  than  the 
situation  of  a  gallant  soldier  placed  as  Savile  then 
was.  The  natural  desire  of  distinction,  as  well 
as  the  physical  excitement  of  the  conflict  hurries 
him  forward  in  action  to  brave  even  unnecessary 
danger — when  the  sudden  thought  comes,  like 
lead,  upon  his  heart — that  on  his  life  another  life 
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hangs — and  the  recollection  of  whose  that  life  is, 
and  all  the  multitude  of  tender  feehngs  which 
spring  up  in  an  instant — crowded  into  one  sensa- 
tion, rather  than  existing  as  distinct  thoughts — 
throw  a  chill  upon  the  rising  excitation  of  the 
soldier  in  battle,  and  check  the  shout  with  which, 
a  moment  before,  he  was  cheering  on  his  men. 

Savile  felt  this  often — and  at  times  the  con- 
tentions of  those  feehngs  would  break  out. 
''  This  marriage  has  spoiled  me  for  a  soldier, 
Fenton,'^  he  exclaimed  to  his  friend,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  action  on  the  passage  of  the  Adour, 
to  which  Angelica  alluded  in  her  letter.  The 
brigade  of  Guards,  which  had  crossed  early,  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  in  very  considerable  force, 
and  had  repulsed  them  in  a  most  spirited  man- 
ner. It  was  to  this  service  that  Savile  alluded. 
'^  I  am  not  what  I  was : — to  be  sure,  when  the 
enemy  made  that  gallant  charge  upon  us,  my 
blood  rose  to  its  old  heat — but  as  soon  as  they 
were  repulsed,  my  usual  incubus  came  upon  my 
spirit,  and  I  stopped  the  moment  I  heard  the 
recall." 

"  And  what  the  devil  else  would  you  do  ?'' 
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exclaimed  Fenton — '*  go  on  in  spite  of  it  ? — I 
should  have  thought  you  had  got  enough  of  that 
at  Vittoria,  when  you  fell  so  far  within  the  ene- 
mv''s  lines  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  ex- 
cellent Jose,  you  would  never  have  come  out  of 
them  alive.  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that 
your  behaviour  this  day  has  been  remarkable  for 
its  gallantry  :  why,  then,  should  you  thus  re- 
proach yourself  for  feehngs  which,  in  themselves, 
do  honour  to  your  heart,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, you  keep  in  such  total  subjection  to  your 
military  duty,  that  no  human  being  to  whom 
you  do  not  reveal  them  can  possibly  suppose 
them  to  exist  ?^' 

^'  Still,  I  feel  a  different  man  from  what  I  was 
—  I  feel,  when  in  the  field,  prudence — and  what 
business  has  it  there  except  in  the  breast  of  a 
commanding  officer  ?  This  very  evening,  I  un- 
doubtedly should  have  followed  the  pursuit 
farther,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  reflection 
'  No,  I  have  done  my  duty — icell,  if  you  will 
have  it  so — and  I  will  do  no  more.'  " 

"  And  if  you  had  done  more,  you  would  liave 
done  wrong.     You  say  you  heard  the  recall,  and 
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came  back  ;  now,  if  you  had  pretended  not  to 
hear  it,  and  had  gone  on,  you  would  not  only 
have  done  more  than  your  duty,  but  you  would 
have  directly  transgressed  it.  Dear  Savlle,  let 
things  take  their  course — that  you  will  always  be 
the  reverse  of  backward,  every  man  who  has  seen 
you  in  face  of  an  enemy  must  be  quite  certain — 
but  that  you  should  be  unnecessarily  forv^ard 
would,  in  your  circumstances,  be  an  absolute 
sin.  That  passage  which  you  read  me  the  other 
day  from  Mrs.  Savile's  letter,  in  v.hich  she 
speaks  of  her  fears  for  your  safety,  would,  in 
my  mind,  render  it  a  positive  crime  for  you  to 
act  as  you  used  to  do  in  former  times.  You 
even  now  rather  err  on  the  side  of  rashness — 
heaven  knows,  you  have  no  need  to  reproach 
yourself.  Would  that  every  man  in  the  army 
were  backward  after  your  fashion.*" 

"  But  the  conflict  is  very  galHng  :  the  reflec- 
tion coming  across  the  mind  in  the  heat  of  action, 
that  you  bear,  as  it  were,  a  double  life — that  all 
that  you  hold  dearest  upon  earth  is  depending 
upon  whether  the  black  grenadier  opposite  you 
runs  his  bayonet  through  your  body  or  not — these 
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ideas  are  most  confoimdedly  out  of  place  on  a  field 
of  battle.  But  I  must  be  a  philosopher,  I  sup- 
pose, and  let  things,  as  you  say,  take  their  course. 
I  wish  most  heartily  that  they  would  take  a 
course  towards  peace,  for  I  don't  at  all  like  these 
little  disagreements  between  Edward  Savile, 
Esq.,  and  Captain  Savile  of  his  Majesty's  Cold- 
stream regiment  of  Guards.  I  have  far  too 
great  a  regard  for  both  those  gentlemen  not  to 
desire  that  they  should  be  on  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable terms." 

"  And  so  they  ought  to  be,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Eenton — "  for  neither  of  them  have  done  any 
thing  but  what  the  other  ought  to  be  proud  of. 
And,  depend  upon  it,  when  Edward  Savile,  Esq., 
is  snugly  settled  at  Woodlands,  with  his  fair 
Liusitanian,  he  will  look  back  to  Captain  Savile 
as  an  excellent  fellow,  of  whom  all  his  brother 
officers  were  fond  and  proud,  and  especially  one 
William  Eenton,  captain  of  a  company  in  the 
said  Coldstream  regiment,  and  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  tlie  arm3^  Come,  come,  Edward,  you 
must  not  lot  the  blue  devils  of  matrimony  throw 
a  gloom  over  your  spirits.     It  should  be  reserved 
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for   yoit    to   conquer  even    them,    and^    ba^ 
driven  them  out,  to  replace  them  with 


'*  Aye — "  rephed  Savile — "  when  matrimony 
comes  fairly  into  play,  so  I  will — of  that  I  am 
certain.  But,  just  now,  we  have  matrimony  on 
one  side,  and  Marshal  Soult  on  the  other — and 
they  pull  different  ways.  However,  I  v,  ill  make 
the  best  of  it — and,  thank  God  !  you  are  here 
to  help  me:  for,  after  all,  Fenton,  you  are  the 
kindest  friend  in  the  world  !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII, 

Out  on  her,  hilding ! 

God  in  heaven  bless  her  ! 
Yon  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Shakspeare. 

Time  passed  on  ;  and  the  heart  of  Angehca  rose 
■\vitliin  her,  as  the  events  of  the  memorable  first 
quarter  of  1814  brought  with  them  daily  increas- 
ing probabilities  of  peace.  Her  hope  began  to 
assume  the  character  of  direct  expectation — and 
she,  at  last,  almost  expected  that  every  letter  of 
Savile  would  bring  intelhgence  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  *'  This  cannot  last  much 
longer/' — he  said,  towards  the  beginning  of 
April — *'  the  allied  armies  are  fast  approaching 
Paris — and  we  all  conclude  that  some  arrange- 
ments of  peace  will  be  made  in  a  very  few- 
weeks.  The  delight  that  this  gives  my  heart  I 
am  sure  I  need  not,  and  certainly  I  cannot,  ex- 
press in  words.  The  hope  of  our  re-union,  now 
that  its  realization  approaches,  fills  me  \vith  a 
joy  which  is  painful  from  its  very  excess^.     Dear- 
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est,  I  figure  to  myself,  constantly,  my  arrival 
and  my  welcome — the  ecstacy  of  our  first  meet- 
ing— the  more  steady,  but  not  less  intense,  joy 
of  our  continued  re-union — and  the  bright  and 
delicious  hopes  of  our  looking  onvrard  to  our 
permanent  home — all  these  feelings  gather  round 
my  heart  with  an  anticipation  so  vivid  as  al- 
most, at  times,  to  deceive  me  into  the  belief  of 
present  enjoyment.  Oh,  Angelica,  we  shall,  in- 
deed, be  most  happy  !" 

The  tears  of  deep  tenderness  arising  from  its 
reciprocal  expression  by  its  object,  fell  gently 
and  deliciously  down  the  cheeks  of  Angelica,  as 
she  sat  musing  on  this  letter. — Few  sensations 
are  more  delightful  than  that  emotion  which  is 
excited  by  our  very  thoughts  of  fondness  and 
passion  being  used  towards  us  by  the  per- 
son we  love.  To  find  that  the  very  same  sub- 
jects of  contemplation  and  of  feeling  have  mu^ 
tually  been  thought  of  and  felt  in  precisely  the 
same  manner — that  that  sympathy  in  its  strictest 
sense,  (a  feeling  together,)  which  is  the  chief  and 
most  unfailing  characteristic  of  real  affection, 
should  have  led  the  two  hearts  unconsciously  to 
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single  out  the  very  same  topics  of  delight,  and 
to  speak  of  them  in  almost  the  same  words 
— this,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
beloved  enjoyments  that  the  passion  of  love  ever 
bestows  upon  tlie  human  soul. 

And  this  Angelica  felt  now  :  in  her  last  letter 
to  her  husband,  she  had  painted  almost  a  similar 
picture  of  the  joys  attending  his  return,  with 
that  contained  in  the  passage  above  quoted. — 
"  Our  souls  commune  with  each  other,  even  at  this 
distance" — she  thought,  as  she  gazed  with  fond- 
ness upon  the  dear  writing,  whose  character  she 
.knew  so  well — *'  how  completely,  then,  will  they 
not  be  united,  when  we  are  together  !  Together ! 
how  the  thought  thrills  through  my  soul !  Living 
in  the  beloved  abode  of  his  youth,  with  every 
thing  to  make  life  happy — books,  music,  friends 
to  witness  and  to  share  our  happiness,  and  then 
again  leaving  us  to  the  society  of  each  other — 
•but  still,  whether  alone,  or  whether  with  friends 
about  us,  always  together  ! — Oh,  how  blissful, 
indeed,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  will  be  our 
married  home !'  " 
^    As  she   was   thus  pondering  on  these    sweet 
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thoughts,  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  vio- 
lent noise  in  the  hall — the  sound  of  many 
feet,  and  voices  loud  and  hasty.  She  started 
up — her  residence  was  always  the  most  quiet 
possible,  and  she  could  in  no  degree  con- 
ceive whence  such  an  unusual  disturbance 
arose.  She  was  about  to  go  out,  to  enquire  into 
its  cause,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and  Ma- 
dame Valdez,  the  owner  of  the  house,  rushed  in, 
followed  by  a  tall  elderly  man,  upon  whom  An- 
gehca  had  no  sooner  cast  her  eyes,  than  slie  ex- 
claimed— ''Gracious  God!  my  ffither!" — and 
sank,  fainting,  on  the  couch  from  which  she  had 
just  risen. 

Madame  Valdez  ran  to  assist  her.  Don  Se- 
bastian, totally  unmoved  by  the  condition  of  his 
daughter,  addressed  her  in  a  stern  tone  of  voice. 
— '*  You  see,  Madame,  I  told  you  truth — you 
hear  from  her  own  lips  that  I  am  (would  to 
heaven  that  it  were  otherwise  !)  the  father  of 
that  wretched  being — disgrace  to  my  blood  and 
name." 

"  Sir!"  — answered  Madame  Valdez  with 
quickness — ^'  you  do   her  wrong — a   lady  more 

14 
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amiable,  more  excellent,  never  existed !  and 
though  slie  be  married  to  a  lieretic,  that  heretic 
is  a  noble  gentleman  and  a  gallant  soldier,  and 
one  of  those  who  came  to  save  us  from  the  far 
more  heretical  treatment  of  those  who  professed 
our  religion  though  they  practise  none.  Your 
daughter,  Sir,  be  you  who  you  may,  cannot  be 
disgraced  by  being  Captain  Savile's  wife." 

"  His  wife — his  strumpet  ! — woman,  you 
know  not  of  what  you  speak! — she  can  be  the 
wife  of  no  living  man — she  is  a  nun  !" 

"  A  nun  !"  exclaimed  Madame  Valdez  in  a 
subdued  voice — "  alas  I  alas  !  and  is  it  so,  in- 
deed ? — Poor  thing  !  poor  thing ! — and  yet  they 
were  married,  too,"  she  said,  ahiiost  as  in  soli- 
loquy— "  for  I  have  heard  Madame  Wenlworth 
speak  to  her  of  having  been  present  at  her  wed- 
ding— and  yet  a  nun  ! — dear  heart,  dear  heart ! 
But  she  needs  the  more  pity,"  she  muttered  be- 
tween her  teeth,  as  she  renewed  her  efforts  to  re- 
store her. 

Don  Sebastian  stood  by,  witli  liis  arms  folded, 
looking  sternly  on,  as  he  awaited  Angelica's  re- 
covery.    At  length,  she  slowly  opened  her  eyes. 
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and  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice, — "  could  it  be 
possible  !  was  it  my  father,  I  saw  here  but 
now  ?  " 

"  It  was  your  father,*"  answered  Vicenza, 
with  a  severe  harshness  of  manner  in  which 
violence  did  not  seem  to  mingle — "  Your  father 
is  come  to  put  an  end  to,  and  to  punish, 
this  career  of  unheard-of  vice.  His  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Church  can,  alone,  make  him  still 
own  that  you  are  his  child.  My  very  flesh 
shudders  as  I  think  that  one  to  whom  I  have 
given  birth  should  prove  a  rebel  to  her  laws  ! — 
I  come  to  take  you  hence." 

As  Don  Sebastian  spoke  thus,  which  he  did 
with  a  slow  sternness  of  manner  which  he  de- 
signed should  add  to  its  severity,  Angelica  had 
time  to  recover  herself.  The  image  of  the  Con' 
vent,  with  all  its  horrors,  flashed  across  her,  and 
gave  to  her  a  courage  and  energy  of  which,  if 
the  scene  had  been  foretold  to  her,  she  would  not 
hc'ive  supposed  herself  capable.  "  Sir,""  she 
answered,  ''  I  shall  not  go  with  you.  I  am  the 
wife  of  a  British  officer;  and  his  claims,  as 
husband,  supersede  your^s  as  father. 
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"  Husband  !  "  interrupted  Don  Sebastian  fu- 
riously— "  Is  the  harlot  mad  ?  Are  you  not  the 
sworn  bride  of  heaven^  shamefully  as  you  have 
broken  the  vow  ? — And  now  you  talk  of  being 
the  wife  of  your  heretic  paramour,  on  whom 
may  the  curses  of  heaven  be  showered  ! — I  come 
to  take  you  from  all  such  lewd  and  damnable 
communication." 

*«  Father,"  said  Angelica,  firmly, — for  she 
Jbad  now  entirely  regained  her  self-possession — 
^^  the  sworn  bride  of  heaven,  as  you  phrase  it, 
I  never  v/as.  Youi  constant,  cruel,  unremitting 
tyranny  broke  my  spirit,  and  reduced  my  frame 
to  the  degree  that  all  power  of  volition  was 
gone — I  was  as  an  automaton  or  a  new-born 
"babe — I  could  neither  give  nor  withhold  con- 
sent— Certain  rites  were,  as  I  have  been  told, 
performed  over  me,  but  to  them  I  was  no  party. 
This  you  know  full  well.- — I  never  was  a  nun — 
I  was  a  prisoner  in  a  convent — I  have  been  set 
free,  and  free  I  will  remain,  for  I  am  the  wife  of 
an  English  soldier,  and  the  English  will  not 
.suffer  their  national  rights  to  be  violated  in 
my  person." 
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As  she  uttered  the  words,  "  this  you  know 
wells"  a  cloud  passed  over  the  old  man's  face — 
for  his  conscience  brought  the  dreadful  scene  of 
Angelica's  Profession  before  his  mind.  But  the 
same  dark  passions  of  avarice  and  bigotry  which 
had  supported  him  during  the  years  in  whicli,  as 
she  truly  said,  he  had  witnessed  his  child  gra- 
dually sinking  under  the  constant  chronic  inflic- 
tion of  petty,  but  not  on  that  account  less  dreadful, 
tyranny  all  directed  to  one  object — the  same  pas- 
sions which  had  carried  that  tyranny  into  acts  of 
awful  infliction  to  effect,  at  last,  the  long- sought 
object,  now  carried  him  onwards  in  his  purpose. 

''  The  heretics  dare  not  interfere  !  you  are  a 
nun — you  underwent  Profession — you  are  a 
nun,"  he  repeated,  as  though  the  fact  became 
more  true  from  his  reiteration  of  it, — '•  and  the 
government  will  not  suffer  the  highest  laws  of 
the  church  to  be  violated,  and  then  her  autho- 
rity to  be  set  at  naught  by  these  misbelieving 
cut-throats.  I  have  here  force  enough  to  carry 
you  from  the  midst  of  half  a  regiment  of  these 
rufiian  red-coats.     I  have  an  alguazil,  also,  to 

I  G 
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enforce  the  law — and  if  you  will  not  go  peace- 
fully, you  shall  be  forced." 

"  Sir,'"  exclaimed  Madame  Valdez, — *'  not 
from  my  house,  I  hope  to  heaven  !  Is  it  for 
this  that  you  have  brought  this  band  of  fol- 
lo\vers,  to  force  one  weak  Moman  from  her 
home?  It  seems.  Sir,  there  is  some  doubt  in 
this  matter — and  till  you  have  had  it  decided  in 
your  favour,  in  due  course  of  law,  I  protest 
against  your  removing  this  lady  from  my  roof, 
under  which  her  husband  has  placed  her.  So 
amiable  a  lady — one  so  kind,  so  good,  so  ad- 
mirable in  every  way,  I  have  not  known  for 
years.  She  will,  I  am  sure.  Sir,  pledge  to  you 
her  word  that  she  will  not  surreptitiously  re- 
move from  home:  but  it  is  but  just  that  her 
husband  should  be  sent  for,  and  allowed  to  meet 
the  question  fairly.  You  surely  would  not  use 
force  against  your  own  child." 

'*  Against  my  child! — aye,  against  mv  own 
heart,  weie  it  rebellious  to  the  Church.  Now, 
are  you  ready  ?  "" 

*'  No,  Sir  !     No  act  of  mine  shall  ever  give, 
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as  long  as  I  retain  possession  of  my  senses,  assent 
to  my  being  a  nun.  I  will  not  go  unless  by 
force  : — for  I  am  the  lawful  wife  of  Edward 
Savile,  and  I  will  remain  where  he  has  placed 
me.  And,  think  not,  that  if  you  do  use  force, 
I  shall  be  left  to  perish  in  your  power  :  it  is  true 
that  my  husband  is  far,  far  away,  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  our  country,  as  well  as  of  his  own — 
but  he  has  friends  here  in  Lisbon,  who  are  my 
friends,  also ;  and  they  will  not  abandon  me  in 
my  need.  I  shall  not  leave  this  house,  unless  by 
force." 

"  By  force  then  be  it  " — exclaimed  Vicenza — 
and,  going  to  the  door,  he  called  to  his  people 
without. 

*'  Madame  Valdez,"  said  Angelica  to  her 
rapidly,  and  in  a  low  tone — "  Bless  you,  bless 
you  for  this  kindness !  Add  to  it  by  going  to 
Major  Wentworth,  and  telling  him  all.  He 
will  know  how  to  act,  and  will  send  for  my  hus- 
band. And  say  to  Savile,  when  he  arrives,  that 
he  may  rely  on  my  strictly  observing  my  parting 
promise — He  will  understand  you." 
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''  You  may  depend  on  me,  Madam.  And 
may  heaven  bless  and  protect  you  ! " 

Vicenza  returned  :  he  was  followed  by  the 
alguazil,  and  by  two  servants — while  several 
others  formed  an  alley  across  the  hall.  "  Now, 
Madam.'"  She  did  not  stir.  "  You  must  convey 
her,""  he  said  to  the  servants.  The  two  men  ap- 
proached :  they  each  passed  an  arm  under  one  of 
Angelica's,  and  raising  her^  pressed  her  forward. 
Thus  they  hurried  her  through  the  hall :  as  they 
approached  the  carriage^  she  beheld  Jos6  coming 
towards  the  door,  who  had  been  absent  from 
home  during  this  scene — "  Jose  !  " — she  ex- 
claimed— '•  Savile "  but,  before  she  could 

utter  another  s\'llable,  a  shawl,  which  was  round 
her  neck,  was  thrown  over  her  face,  so  as  to  im- 
pede her  utterance,  she  was  lifted  into  the  coach, 
her  father  followed  her,  and  they  drove  off  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

Madame  Valdcz  immediately  communicated 
to  Jose  all  that  had  happened. — *'  I  shall  set  off 
to  my  master,  this  moment,"  said  the  faithful 
follower. 
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*'  First,  come  with  me  to  jMajor  Wentwortli, 
and  hear  what  he  says." 

The  Major  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  Ma- 
dame Valdez's  narrative.  "  A  nun  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed—  "•  I  had  no  idea  of  that." 

''  No,  Sir,  not  a  nun,  properly  " — said  Ma- 
dame Valdez — "  if  you  had  but  heard  all  she 
said  about  it,  you  would  find  that  she  no  more 
made  any  vows  than  I  did.  And  the  father 
never  denied  a  word  of  it  all,  but  only  seemed  to 
shrink  when  she  reminded  him  of  all  his  cruel 
doings  by  which  she  was  placed  in  the  convent.'"* 

"  Still,"  said  the  Major,  **  the  people  here 
would  consider  her  a  nun,  whatever  the  unhappy 
truth  may  be.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  I  would 
take  instant  proceedings  to  restore  her  to  her 
husband.  As  it  is,  I  must  wait  his  comino;. 
Jose,  you  shall  start  to-night.  You  know  your 
errand,  pretty  well — but  I  will  give  you  a  letter 
also." 

*'  Poor,  poor  creature,  how  I  pity  her  P 
said  Mrs.  Wentvvorth,  when  her  husband  told 
her  what  had  happened.  "  Went  worth,  you 
cannot,  as   I  do,  know  the   real   worth    of  that 
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cliarmiiin:  woman.  Durinfj  the  months  that 
Captain  Savile  has  been  away,  I  have,  as 
you  know,  been  with  her  constantly — and,  at 
every  visit,  my  admiration  of  her  powers  of  mind, 
and  my  love  of  lier  heart  and  her  temper,  have 
increased.  Truly,  you  judged  rightly  when  you 
said  Savile  would  marry  none  but  a  most  valu- 
able woman.  And  her  conversation,  too,  is  so 
delightful !  She  is  exactly  a  person  calculated 
to  make  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as, 
in  lighter  matters  she  possesses  every  quality  that 
is  fascinating  and  agreeable,  and  in  things  of 
importance,  that  is  sound,  noble,  and  exalted. — 
Wentworth,  I  do  not  exaggerate  a  tittle.  And 
now  to  think  that  such  a  creature  as  this,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  return  of  a  husband  worthy, 
I  believe,  even  of  her,  should  be  snatched  from 
her  home  by  a  cruel  bigot ! — the  worse  that  he  is 
her  father — and  subjected  to  Heaven  knows 
what  tortures  of  mind — Oh  God  !  it  may  be, 
and  of  body  also — in  punishment  for  asserting 
the  common  rights  of  a  human  being,  and  free- 
ing herself  from  a  thraldom  almost  too  horrid 
for  a  free  mind  to  think  of !     You  see,  Went- 
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worth,  I  believe  her  story  to  the  letter.  I  would 
almost  believe  that  woman  if  she  asserted  an  im- 
possibility." 

"  I  believe  her,  too,"  said  the  IMajor — "  but 
alas  !  the  truth  of  her  story  would  avail  her  but 
little.  Savile  must  rescue  her,  in  the  old  style 
of  romance — and  I  am  the  man  that  vvill  second 
him.  I  hope  to  Heaven  he  will  be  able  to  come 
at  once — meanwhile,  we  must  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover her  retreat  a^ralnst  his  arrival." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 

Shakspeare. 

Tt  was  only  two  da^'S  before  that  celebrated 
sortie  from  Bayonne  in  which  the  last  blood  was 
shed  in  the  war,  that,  on  returning  to  his  quar- 
ters in  the  evening,  Savile  found  Jose  awaiting 
his  coming.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  there 
was  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  Savile  the  severest 
alarm — but  the  man's  appearance  plainly  shewed 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  news  he  scarcely  dared 
to  tell. 

"  Speak  ! — for  God's  sake  1 ''  exclaimed  Sa- 
vile— "  what  has  happened? — Is  she  dead  ?" — 
and  his  voice  grew  hollow  with  horror,  and  his 
whole  frame  shook,  as  he  spoke  the  last  words. 

"  No,  Sh*,  no  ! — she  lives  and  is  welP — an- 
swered Jose,  delighted  at  his  master  having  gone 
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beyond  the  truth  :  <'  but — I  scarcely  dare  to  tell 
you,  Sir — but " 

''  Speak  out  at  once  !  or  you  will  drive  me 
mad!" 

"  Well,  Sir,  my  lady's  father " 

''  Ah  !^'  groaned  Savile,  the  truth  flashing 
upon  him  at  once — " — my  lady's  father,  Sir,  has 
discovered  her  and  carried  her  off.'' 

''  Carried  her  off ! — why  did  you  suffer  it  ? — 
■why  did  you  not  resist  ? — why " 

''  Sir,  it  was  impossible.  I  was  not  at  home 
when  Don  Sebastian  came  to  the  house,  and  if  I 
had  been  I  could  have  done  no  service  :  for,  be- 
sides an  alguazil  and  his  followers,  he  had  a 
crowd  of  servants  with  him  armed.  I  reached 
home  just  as  they  were  lifting  my  lady  into  a 
carriage ;  she  saw  me,  and  screamed  to  me, 
mentioning  your  name  ; — but  they  threw  her 
shawl  over  her  head,  and  hurried  her  into  the 
coach,  which  drove  away  at  speed." 

"  How  knew  you  it  was  her  father  V 

"  Sir,  Madame  Valdez,  who  was  present  at  the 
whole  conversation  between  my  lady  and   Don 
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Sebastian,  told  me  so.  But  you  will  find  all 
the  particulars  in  this  letter,  Sir,  from  Major 
Wentworth,  to  whom  ]Madame  Valdcz  detailed 
them  minutely." 

Savile  snatched  the  letter.  Tlie  Major  said 
he  thought  it  best,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give 
him  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts — and  he 
accordingly  went  through  in  detail  what  the 
reader  has  seen  in  the  last  chapter — ?>Iadame 
Valdez  having  given  him  the  substance,  and  in 
many  places  the  very  words  of  the  conversation. 
"  Noble,  noble  creature]"  exclaimed  Savile  at 
every  expression  of  Angelica''s  which  asserted 
her  freedom,  and  her  resolution  not  to  submit  to 
her  father's  unlawful  povrcr,  unless  bv  force. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  message  to  himself, 
*'  tell  him  he  may  rely  on  my  strictly  observing 
my  parting  promise,"  joy  and  pride  mantled  in 
his  heart,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Bless  her — bless 
her  for  that !  Well,  well  did  I  know  that  slie 
had  energy,  firm  and  active  both,  if  necessity 
arose  to  call  it  forth.  Oil  !  what  a  consolation 
it  is  to  me  that  she  meets  the  misfortune  thus  ! — « 
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Let  her  but  hold  firm,  and  all  will  be  well.  But 
let  me  see  what  more  Went  worth  says.  The 
letter  concluded  thus  : — 

''  You  know,  my  dear  Savile  that  I  was  not 
aware  that  your  lady  had  ever  been  in  a  convent 
— I  will  not  say  been  a  nun,  for  Madame  Valdez 
caught  me  up  most  sharply  for  casually  using 
the  expression.  I  can  perfectly  understand  and 
appreciate  the  motives  which  led  you  to  conceal 
this — more  especially  as  from  the  expressions 
used  by  Mrs.  Savile  to  her  father,  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  truth,  no  vows  were  ever  taken  by 
her  at  all.  But,  you  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  any  plea  of  this  kind  would  be  utterly  futile 
before  a  Portuguese  court :  were  I  not  con- 
vinced of  this,  I  would  not  await  your  return, 
but  would,  at  once,  as  a  British  officer,  institute 
proceedings  to  recover  the  wife  of  a  comrade 
now  absent  with  the  army.  But  it  is  clear  that 
this  would  be  of  no  avail  whatever,  and  would 
serve  only  to  give  a  publicity  to  the  matter  on 
every  account  to  be  avoided.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  ascertaining  the  place  to  which 
she  has  been  taken. 
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"  The  carriage  in  which  she  was  conveyed 
drove  ofF  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  fol- 
low it,  but  I  doubt  not  that,  l)y  activity  and 
money,  I  shall  have  been  able  to  discover  where 
she  is,  before  you  can  arrive.  AVe  must,  then, 
concoct  measures  for  her  release — and  I  hope, 
my  dear  Savile,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure 
you  that,  heart  and  hand,  my  assistance  is  your's. 
I  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  the  rumour  of 
speedily  approadiing  peace  will  be  verified — for, 
of  course,  the  less  delay  the  better  ;  and  I  do 
not  like  to  take  any  active  measures  for  effecting 
Mrs.  Savile's  escape  without  at  least  your  sanc- 
tion. It  would,  on  all  accounts,  be  far  better 
that  you  should  be  here  ;  but,  if  you  think  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  away  without  a  delay 
that  may  be  dangerous,  say  the  word,  and  I  will 
be  your  representative,  and  as  zealous  a  one  as 
is  possible.  I  send  this  by  your  invaluable 
Jose — who  will  be  able  to  answer  any  (^[uestions 
on  the  subject.  j\Irs.  Wentworth,  whose  fond- 
ness for  Mrs.  Savile  almost  amounts  to  passion^ 
desires  me  to  convey  to  you  the   expression  of 
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her  sincerest  condolence ;  in  which   I  need  not 
say  how  heartily  I  join. 

''  Always  most  sincerely  your  friend, 

*'  Henry  Wentworth. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  should  delegate  me  to  recover 
Mrs.  Savile,  and  that  I  should  succeed  before 
your  arrival,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  a  guard  of 
my  grenadiers  shall  be  mounted  in  the  house, 
who  will  keep  all  the  alguazils  in  Portugal  at  a 
most  respectful  distance."" 

"Bless  his  kind  heart!''  warmly  ejaculated 
Savile,  as  he  closed  the  Major's  letter. — What 
to  do  I  know  not  ! — I  cannot  bear  to  trust  ano- 
ther, excellent  as  he  is,  in  a  matter  so  delicate 
and  of  such  fearful  importance.  She  might  not 
vmderstand  him,  and  a  failure  would  render  suc- 
cess doubly  difficult — perhaps  impossible  !  And 
yet  I  cannot  go  ! — Oh  God  !  that  flying  to  the 
rescue  of  an  adored  wife  should  be  sufficient  to 

blast  my  character  for  ever !" and  he  gnashed 

his  teeth  in  agony  ! — At  last  he  started  up  :  *'  I 
must  be  doing,"  he  muttered — "  I   will  go  to 
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Fenton.  Jos6,"  he  added  aloud,  "  you  have  tra- 
velled, I  see  by  the  date  of  this,  with  right  good 
speed,  and  you  have  thereby  added  another 
item  to  the  long  score  of  gi'atitude  I  owe  you. 
Go  and  refresh  yourself.  To-morrow,  I  fear, 
■will  be  too  soon  ;  but,  on  the  next  morning,  I 
wish  you  to  be  ready  to  start  on  your  return. 
Do  you  think  you  are  equal  to  it  ?" 

''  Equal  to  it !  aye,  were  it  ten  times  as  much 
— for  you,  and  on  such  a  service,  dear,  dear 
Master  P' — and  a  tear  dropped  from  Jose's  dark 
eye  upon  the  hand  which  his  master  had  stretclied 
out  to  him,  and  which  he  was  raising  to  his  lips. 

"  Fenton,"  said  Saville,  as  he  entered  the 
ColonePs  room,  "  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  the 
feelings  of  a  man  are  now  at  last  in  awful  oppo- 
sition ;  read  that"" — and  he  handed  him  INIajor 
Went  worth's  letter.  Colonel  Fenton  read  it 
rapidly,  but  with  keen  attention. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  event.  What 
I  feel  for  you,  dear  Savile,  I  am  sure  /  need 
not  say  to  you — tlie  question  is,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  trust,  I  trust  most  strongly,  that  a 
very  short  time — perhaps  only  a  week  or  two — 
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will  elapse  before  there  is  at  least  a  suspension  of 
hostilities — in  which  case,  I  am  certain  that  the 
General,  on  the  representation  I  would  make  to 
him,  and  I  would  just  give  the  heads  of  the 
truth,  without  going  into  unnecessary  details, 
would  give  you  leave  of  absence  at  once.  You 
know  here,  with  this  detached  force,  I  happen 
to  have  immediate  access  to  our  commander, 
which,  if  we  were  with  the  grand  army,  could 
scarcely  be.  The  General  is  a  man  of  honour, 
and  may  be  trusted — but  even  to  him  I  would 
make  no  needless  confidence.  For  the  period 
that  may  intervene  you  must  have  patience, 
Savile.     I  doubt  not  that,  on  a  representation 

of  the  case.  Sir would  grant  you 

leave  even  now.  But  I  know  you  would  not 
take  it — and,  at  this  moment,  actually  besieging 
a  fortress,  I  will  not  ask  that  you  should.  If 
we  were  merely  on  general  field-service,  I  should 
go  very  near  to  insist  upon  it,  but  as  matters 
stand  I  cannot  press  it.  For  a  short  time  you 
must  take  patience." 

'*  Patience !  Oh  God,  how  can  I   be  patient 
when  my  mind  is  teeming  with  all  conceivable 
Vol.  III.  K 
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fears  and  images  of  horror  on  her  score  ?  I  know 
not  to  what  extent  the  accursed  bigotry  of  that 
man  may  carry  him.  You  can  have  no  idea, 
Penton,  of  the  long,  constant,  unrelenting  course 
of  cruelty  which  he  practised  upon  his  unhappy 
"victim  to  force  her  to  become  a  nun.  Heaven 
knows  to  what  tortures — aye  tortures,  they  may 
subject  her !  for  I  know  she  will  not  yield. 
The  parting  promise,  Fen  ton,  which  she  sends 
me  word  I  may  be  assured  she  will  keep,  was 
that  she  would  exert  all  her  energy  and  firmness 
- — and  they  both  are  great — to  bear  up  under 
the  anxieties,  which  she  seemed  to  dread  to  an 
extent  that  absolutely  frightened  me,  arising 
from  my  absence  on  service,  and  it  was  added, 
— '  and  against  any  unforseen  difficulties  to  which 
our  connection  may  give  rise' — or  words  to  that 
purpose.  I  scarcely  know  how  I  came  to  add 
them — I  did  not  dread  such  an  event  as  this — 
probably  I  feared  some  discomforts  or  annoy- 
ances of  position,  though  I  took  every  means 
to  ensure  her  well-being.  But  I  remember  the 
promise  perfectly,  and  well  I  may,  for  it  was 
made  the  night  before  I  took  her  from  the  con- 
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vent,  and  with  a  degree  of  solemnity  which  im- 
pressed me  very  deeply.  That  she  will  resist, 
therefore,  every  attempt  to  make  her  renew,  if, 
indeed,  after  marriage  she  can  renew,  her  former 
life,  I  am  convinced  beyond  doubt  or  question. 
What,  in  consequence,  she  may  be  made  to 
undergo,  I  shudder  to  think  of  .  Thank  God  ! 
there  is  no  Inquisition  now  ! — If  there  were,  I 
should  fear  even  that !  Yes !  from  what  she 
has  told  me  of  that  man  who  disgraces  the  name 
of  father,  I  do  believe  that  if  that  hellish  institu- 
tion still  existed,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
would  give  up  his  child  even  to  that  V 

*'  But,  Savile,"  interrupted  Fenton,  for  he 
saw  he  was  accumulating  images  of  horror  within 
his  mind  to  a  degree  most  hurtful — "  there  is 
now  no  Inquisition.  It  is  impossible — and  with 
you  I  do  thank  God  for  it ! — that  your  wife 
should  be  taken  thither.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
From  that  source,  therefore,  you  have  no  cause 
of  alarm.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  you  greatly 
exaggerate  your  other  grounds  of  fear.  It  is 
true  that  Mrs.  Savile  is  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  a  most  bigoted  and,  if  you  v/ill,  cruel  father, 
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But  there  must  be  some  object  for  his  cruelty. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether,  after  her  having 
become  a  M'ife,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wife  of  a 
heretic,  her  convent  would  receive  her  back.  It 
is  my  strong  belief  that  such  a  proceeding  is  out 
of  the  question  If  so,  I  should  conceive  the 
sole  object  of  this  Don  Sebastian  to  be,  to  take 
her  from  what  he  regards  as  a  state  of  blasphe- 
mous concubinage — nay,  do  not  start,  Savile — 
if  he  be  savage  enough  to  regard  her  Profession 
binding,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  so  no  more 
than  a  man  who  has  been  knocked  down  and 
stunned  by  highwaymen,  and  afterwards  rifled, 
can  be  considered  to  have  given  them  his  pro- 
perty— if  he  does  hold  that  she  actually  became 
a  nun,  he  cannot  look  upon  her  intercourse  with 
you  in  any  other  light  than  that  I  have  named, 
and  his  doing  so  would  be  quite  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive for  removing  her,  without  any  ulterior  views. 
That  he  keeps  her  in  a  state  of  extreme  seclusion 
and  privation,  under  the  name  of  penance,  I  well 
believe — but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  pos- 
sible that  he  can  have  any  object  in  view  that 
jcan  induce  him  to  torture  her  moi-ally  (for  phy- 
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sical  torture  is  of  course  out  of  the  question) 
with  the  intention  of  gaining  her  acquiescence. 
No,  Savile,  I  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  se- 
verity of  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  you  : 
even  as  I  consider  it,  it  is  most  heavy — but  I 
cannot  suffer  you  to  allow  your  imagination  to 
run  away  with  you,  and  to  paint  it  in  fifty  times 
more  fearful  colours  than  the  truth.  Write  to 
Went  worth,  tell  him  to  ascertain  the  place  to 
which  Mrs.  Savile  has  been  carried  ;  and,  having 
done  so,  to  reconnoitre  it  most  minutely  in  every 
respect — and,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  this,  to 
rest  upon  his  oars  till  he  hears  from  you  again,, 
or  till  he  sees  you.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  you  yourself  should  be 
there,  and  I  doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  to  get 
away  in  a  very  short  time.  Should  matters  take 
another  turn,  you  can  then  appoint  this  good, 
kind  fellow  your  deputy."' 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Fenton,"  said 
Savile  mournfully.  '^  But  I  cannot,  I  cannot, 
bring  my  mind  to  view  the  matter  so  hopefully 
as  you  do.  I  should  fear  nothing^  if  I  were 
there  at  this  moment — but  delay,  delay,  that  to 
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me  is  death  !  And  yet,  I  have  nothing  for  if 
but  to  act  as  you  recommend.  Your  advice  is' 
always  good ; — and,  in  this  case,  where  my 
agony  scarcely  leaves  my  reason  clear,  I  should' 
be  rash  indeed  not  to  trust  myself  to  your  guid- 
ance." 

Colonel  Fenton  was,  indeed,  of  all  men  the 
best  for  a  friend  to  consult  in  an  affair  of  diffi- 
culty in  which  the  feelings  are  interested; — for, 
■while  he  did  not  suffer  his  sympathy  in  the  least 
degree  to  cloud  or  to  inflame  his  excellent  sense, 
he  had  all  the  kindness  of  heart  which  teaches 
that,  in  such  matters,  the  severity  of  unbending 
reason  is  out  of  place,  and  that  it  must  be  soft- 
ened and  qualified  to  suit,  while  it  checks  and 
guides,  the  impulses  of  passionate  suffering.  In 
the  present  instance,  if  he  had  attempted  to  deny 
to  Savile  that  there  w  as,  in  truth,  great  ground  for 
anxiety  and  even  alarm,  by  the  extreme  contra- 
diction to  the  fierce  tone  of  feelins^  wliich  neces- 
sarily  pervaded  him,  he  would  have  lost  all  hold 
over  his  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  wounding  him 
deeply  and  unnecessarily :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away 
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by  Savlle's  impetuosity,  it  would  have  been  only 
the  blind  leading  the  blind.  In  very  truth,  he 
felt  more  uneasiness  than  he  had  expressed  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  a  father  might  pro- 
ceed— but,  as  he  saw  that  the  only  mode  of 
acting  was  that  which  he  recommended,  he 
wisely  judged  it  best  to  palliate  Savile's  sufferings 
as  much  as  was  possible,  in  the  mean  time. 

The  next  day,  Savile  wrote  to  Major  Went- 
worth,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  to  which 
he  had  come,  with  Fenton,  the  night  before. 
He  added  also  a  small  note  to  Angelica,  in  case 
the  major  should  obtain  any  means  of  communi- 
cation, expressing  in  those  burning  words  which 
only  passion  sends  to  the  pen,  his  present  feel- 
ings, and  his  hopes  for  the  future — and  assuring 
her  that  a  very,  very  brief  period  would  elapse 
before  he  himself  would  be  enabled  to  come  to 
her  rescue. 

Savile  had  been  engaged  on  duty  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he 
sealed  his  pacquet,  and  delivered  it  to  Jos^. 
"  You  will  set  off  in  the  morning" — said  Savile 
— "  here  is  money  to  pay  your  way,  and  may 
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God  speed  you — and  give  you  good  news  when 
you  arrive  !" 

"  Amen,  Sir,  with  all  my  soul ;  and  may  you 
soon  follow  me,  and  find  every  thing  as  your 
heart  could  wish  !" 

They  retired  to  rest : — but,  a  little  after  three 
in  the  morning,  Savile  was  aroused  by  a  very 
heavy  fire  at  no  great  distance  : — he  jumped  up 
— the  drums  were  beating,  the  bugles  sounding, 
there  was  evidently  an  alarm.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  few  moments,  and  ran  out  to  join  his  regi- 
ment which,  by  this  time  was  forming.  The 
sortie — in  which  so  much  gallant  blood  was  so 
needlessly  spilled,  for  it  was  some  days  after  the 
Peace  had  been  concluded  at  Paris — the  sortie 
had  begun.  In  the  beginning,  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  as  compared  to  the  portion  of 
our  army  which  was  opposed  to  them,  and  the 
vigour  of  their  attack,  caused  them  to  gain 
considerable  advantage,  and,  for  a  time,  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  ground  which  had 
originally  been  occupied  by  our  outposts.  The 
briorade  of  Guards  to  which  Savile  belonged  was 
precisely  in  the  thick  of  this  fight  :  it  was  com- 
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pelled  to  fall  back  for  a  time,  till  support  coming 
up,  they  charged  the  enemy,  and  immediately 
regained  the  line  of  posts  which  they  had  pre- 
viously held. 

They  were  advancing  to  this  charge — and 
Savile  was  just  calling  aloud  to  Fenton.  *'  We 
shall  gain  our  ground  again  !" — when  Fenton 
who  was,  as  in  answer,  waving  his  hand,  while 
he  cheered  his  men  on,  saw  Savile  stagger  and 
fall !  It  was  no  time  to  pause — if  a  man's  own. 
brother  fall  by  his  side  in  battle,  he  cannot 
stop  to  look  to  him  :  Fenton  only  groaned  out 
"  Oh  !  God,  he's  down  !" — and  was  hurried  on 
in  the  charge. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  completely  successful : 
but  there  were  other  movements,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  enemy's  occupation  of  some  other 
parts  of  our  position,  which  caused  some  time 
to  elapse  before  Colonel  Fenton  could  go  to  look 
after  his  friend.  When  he  reached  the  place 
where  he  had  fallen,  he  was  no  longer  there : 
but,  on  searching  about,  he  found  him  in  a  hut 
near  the  spot,  sitting  on  a  soldier'^s  bed,  while 
Jose  was  helping  to  bandage  his  arm.     Savile 
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was  looking  pale — but  his  countenance  bright- 
ened as  he  saw  Fen  ton,  who  approached  witk 
the  keenest  joy  beaming  on  his  face — "  thank 
God  !''"*  he  exclaimed — *'  I  did  not  expect  to  se© 
you  again  alive  ! — But  where  are  you  hit  ? — In. 
the  arm  again  ?'" — 

"  No,"  answered  Savile  smiling,  '*  this  band- 
age is  merely  because  the  surgeon  has  deemed 
it  right  to  take  some  blood  from  me — I  was  hit 
on  the  heart." 

"  On  the  heart  ! — what  can  you  mean  ?  you 
would,  indeed,  have  never  stirred  again  had  that 
been  so.*" 

*^  I  was  hit  on  the  heart,"  repeated  Savile, 
"  but  the  ball  did  not  pierce  the  skin — See, 
Fenton,  what  it  was  that  saved  my  life." — And 
he  handed  to  him  a  miniature  picture,  of  which 
the  gold  frame  was  deeply  bent  and  bruised,  as 
though  it  had  resisted  the  blow  of  a  bullet. 
Some  of  the  painting  itself  likewise  was 
injured — but  the  whole  of  the  face  was  un- 
touched. 

"  I  need  not  ask  who  this  is,''  said  Fenton, 
after  gazing  on  the  picture  in  silence  for  some 
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moments.  *'  Gracious  God  !  what  a  blessing  will 
this  reflection  be  to  her ! ""  and  the  tears  rose  into 
his  eyes,  as  he  spoke.  "  Dear  Savile,  I  con- 
gratulate  you  with  my  whole  soul — and  the  mode 
of  your  preservation  causes  you,  I  am  sure,  in- 
creased joy  at  the  event  itself.  I  never  thought, 
my  dear  friend,  that  you  would  have  moved 
more.  You  fell  so  evidently  from  a  severe 
blow." 

''  Yes — I  was  hit  hard — and,  for  the  first 
moment  or  two,  I  agreed  with  you — for  the 
bruise  w^as  so  severe,  I  thought  the  ball  had 
entered  my  body.  But,  finding  my  strength  re- 
turn, I  examined  the  wound,  and  discovered  that 
I  owed  my  life  to  her  dear  image.  Would  you 
believe  it,  I  had  scarcely  risen  from  the  ground — 
for  I  felt  very  weak  and  even  faint, — when  Jos6 
was  by  my  side  again  to  help  me.  He  brought, 
also,  the  surgeon,  as  soon  as  he  had  helped  me 
hither,  who  insisted  upon  bleeding  mc,  although, 
by  that  time,  I  felt  so  stout,  that  I  wanted  him 
to  go  at  once  to  the  poor  fellows  who  need  his 
assistance  far  more  than  I  do." 

"  Jose " — said  Fenton  to  him  in  a  tone  of 
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strong  emotion — ''  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing 
I  can  say  to  add  to  what  must  be  the  feelings  of 
your  own  heart.  I  respect  you  most  heartily, 
my  worthy,  excellent  fellow."  And  he  shook, 
him  by  the  hand  with  the  energy  with  which  an 
Englishman  is  apt  to  accompany  that  national 
gesture,  when  his  feelings  are  strongly  excited. 

"  Come,  Savile — take  my  arm,  and  we  will 
go  to  quarters.  There  has  been  hot  work,  and 
we  have  lost  several  of  our  best  fellows.  Thank 
God,  thank  God,"  he  added,  with  a  half- 
shudder,  "  that  you  are  not,  as  I  thought, 
among  them  !" 

And,  if  Colonel  Fenton  rejoiced  thus  heartily 
at  the  escape  of  his  friend,  his  joy  was  completed 
on  the  morrow,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
cessation  of  the  war — and  that  under  circum- 
stances which  plainly  shewed  that  it  was  final. 
He  ran  to  Savile's  quarters.  "  Joy  to  you,  my 
dear  friend — the  news  is  come  at  last !  peace  was 
concluded  on  the  7th — I  will  go  about  your 
leave,  instantly — do  you  pack  up.  Would  to 
heaven  this  had  arrived  two  davs  ago — and  it 
almost  seems  as  if  it  might.     Those  poor,  poor 
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fellows,  who  fell  yesterday  ! — oh  God,  Savile,  if 
you  had  been  one  of  them ! — it  would  have  half- 
killed  me,  I  do  beheve.  And,  then,  to  have  had 
to  send  the  news  for  your  wife  !  There,  there, 
pack  away — you  shall  bear  her  the  tidings  of 
your  own  safety.  Ah!  the  picture!''  he  said, 
as  he  took  it  up  from  the  table,  where  it  lay,  too 
shattered  to  be  worn.  "  Don't  be  jealous,  Savile. 
if  I  wish  to  look  once  more  upon  that  celestial 
face.  If  the  mind  be  but  like  the  person,  I 
think  the  very  existence  of  such  a  wife  will  almost 
make  me  turn  Benedick  myself." 

"  I  should  say,  Fenton,  that  it  was  superior,, 
if  I  were  not  sure  you  would  think  that  im- 
possible. But  she  is  in  the  power  of  that  ac- 
cursed Vicenza ! — I  cannot  bear  to  call  him  her 
father — I  dare  scarcely  call  her  mine  at  present  1 
But  now,  that  I  can  act  for  myself,  we  shall  see 
if  all  the  locks  and  bars  in  Portugal  can  keep  her 
from  me." 

In  two  hours,  Fenton  returned  with  Savile's 
leave.  "  To  thank  you  in  words,"  said  the 
latter,  "  would  be  doing  my  feelings  injustice. 
But,  if  ever  one  friend  has  given  to  another  a 
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grateful  heart,  that  you  have  done  to  me.  God 
bless  you  l'"* 

''  And  that  He  may  prosper  you  in  your  enter- 
prise, my  dear  friend,""  answered  Fenton,  "  is 
my  most  earnest  prayer.  Farewell,  dear  Savile. 
Of  course,  you  will  let  me  know  all  that  hap- 
pens." 

Before  night-fall,   Savile  was  on  his  way  to 

Lisbon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

And  thus  in  this  chill  loneliness  I  lived, 
No  company  nor  comfort,  save  my  hopes 
Of  better  days  hereafter.      .... 

As  the  carriaoce  into  which  Ano^elica  had  been 
hurried,  drove  on,  her  father  maintained  an 
unbroken  silence  ;  and  she  had  thus  oppor- 
tunity maturely  to  think  over  her  situation,  and 
to  form  her  resolutions  for  her  conduct  under  it. 
Savile  had  been  thoroughly  right  in  his  estimate 
of  her  character  when  he  said  that  energy  and 
firmness  entered  into  it  largely.  It  was  true, 
he  had  little  thought  what  a  dreadful  occasion  it 
would  be  that  called  them  into  action — but  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  these  qualities  that  the 
stronger  the  pressure  upon  them,  the  stronger  is 
their  rebound. 

As  Angelica  looked  on  her  position  in  every 
light,  she  felt  that  she  had  no  cause  for  despair: 
on  the  contrary,  she  could  not  help  contrasting 
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her  present  fortunes  with  those  which  were  hcr's 
the  last  time  she  had  been  in  a  carriage  with  her 
father — namely,  when  he  had  taken  her  to  the 
convent.  She  felt  the  firmest  reliance  that 
wherever  might  be  her  prison  now,  no  long  time 
would  elapse  before  Savile  found  means  to  free 
her.  **  It  is  certain,"  she  thought,  "  that  the 
war  would  be  over  in  a  very,  very  short  time,  if  it 
be  not  already  terminated — and  Savile  will  then 
be  here.  And  once  he  is  here,  let  them  take  me 
whither  they  will,  I  am  confident  I  shall  be  free 
within,  at  the  utmost,  a  week  or  two  of  his  ar- 
rival. What,  then,  have  I  to  fear.^  Seclusion  and 
privation  for  a  few  weeks  !  I  have  borne  them 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  they  were  then  to 
have  been  my  lot  for  life  ! — I  had  then  no  hope — 
now  my  hope  amounts  to  certainty.  I  will  be 
cool,  calm,  firm,  happen  to  me  what  may!  The 
endurance  will  not  be  for  long  !  " 

The  carriage,  after  having  gone  four  or  five 
miles,  drove  into  the  court-yard  of  a  gloomy 
looking  house,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.— 
"  Now,"  said  Don  Sebastian,  '*  alight — unless 
you  again  insist  upon  being  lifted." 
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^'  No,  Sir,  you   have  used  force  already  :   its 
threat  is  now  sufficient." 

'^  This,  Madam,  is  your  apartment,'''  said 
Vicenza,  after  having  taken  her  up  to  the  second 
story  of  the  house,  and  throwing  open  the  door 
of  a  larffe  and  cheerless  chamber.  The  walls 
were  naked,  save  one  large  ill-painted  picture  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  which  hung  between  the 
windows.  A  pallet  bed,  with  no  curtains- 
two  old  chairs — a  small  table — and  a  ledge,  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  on  which  a  large  cru- 
cifix was  placed,  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
furniture.  The  windows  were  so  high  above 
the  ground,  as  not  to  give  to  view  from  the 
room  any  of  the  small  strip  of  ground  which  in- 
tervened between  the  house  and  the  river.  But 
the  broad  Tagus  stretched  away  beneath  them, 
as  though  it  washed  the  very  walls. 

n  I  regret,"  said  Don  Sebastian,  in  a  cold 
and  caustic  tone,  ''  that  you  will  find  here  none 
of  the  luxuries  of  your  late  abode.  There  are 
here  none  of  the  gew-gaws  and  fopperies  of  that 
world  which  you  have  renounced — no  lewd  harp, 
whereon  to  jingle  worldly  or  heretical  tunes — 
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no  soft  carpets  for  your  feet,  or  sofas  for  your 
person.  You  will  here  find  only  those  things 
meet  for  your  condition — a  missal,  a  crucifix,  a 
rosary.  You  will  be  supplied  with  food  suited 
to  your  state  of  penance,  which,  I  fear,  will 
seem  but  homely  after  the  pampering  viands  of 
your  apostate  life.  Due  means,  hkewise,  will  be 
taken  to  bring  you  to  a  more  fitting  frame  of 
mind  than  that  in  which  your  heretical  and  sin- 
ful commerce  has  placed  you  f 

So  saying,  Don  Sebastian  quitted  the  room ; 
and  Angelica  heard,  in  addition  to  the  lock,  bolts 
and  a  chain  drawn  to  secure  the  door. 

'^  Due  means  will  be  taken  to  bring  me  to  a 
more  fitting  frame  of  mind ! — fitting! — for  what? 
— And  what  does  the  term  *  due  means'  imply  ? 
— Alas  !  what  are  the  means  which,  already, 
and,  in  my  own  instance,  he  hath  not  considered 
due  !  and  what  can  his  purpose  be? — He  can- 
not take  me  back  to  the  convent  ! — Thank  God, 
my  being  a  wedded  woman  saves  me  from  that  ! 
What,  then,  can  he  intend  ?  To  keep  me  here, 
mewed  up  in  this  cheerless  cage  ? — But,  then,  his 
post  at  court  will  not  allow  him  to  be  long  absent 
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from  the  Brazils — and  will  he,  then,  leave  me 
m  the  hands  of  strangers  ?  Will  he  take  me 
thither  ? — Oh  no  !  he  cannot :  he  cannot  dare 
to  shew  there  the  daughter  whom,  it  is  known, 
he  placed  in  a  nunnery  ! — What  can  his  inten- 
tions be  ?" 

And  she  remained  in  deep  thought :  now,  al- 
most feeling  despair  lest  he  should  take  her  to 
Brazil,  and  thus  cut  off  all  trace  of  her  from 
Savile — and  now  hoping  for  deliverance  in  a  few 
short  weeks.  "  And  if  he  did — "  she  at  last 
exclaimed  in  thought — "  if  he  did  take  me  to 
America,  still  I  would  not  fear  but  that  Savile 
would  ultimately  discover  and  deliver  me.  My 
probation  would  thus  be  terribly  long  and  pain- 
ful— but  it  would  have  an  end  :  and  I  should 
look  to  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  I  do  to 
death,  the  surest  of  all  things.  Savile  will  never 
rest  till  I  am  restored  to  him.  He  will  assuredly 
set  me  free  at  last."*' 

She  sat  at  the  open  window,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  broad  Tagus,  here  almost  widening 
into  sea.  A  fine  breeze  from  the  westward  made 
the  waves  curl  and  dance,   while  a  splendid  sun- 
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set  tipped  them  with  the  brilliancy  of  gold.  A 
frigate  was  running  before  this  breeze  up  the 
river,  and,  just  as  she  came  opposite  to  the 
house,  as  she  was  now  enterinof  the  harbour  of 
Lisbon,  she  hoisted  her  colours — they  were 
British.  "  God's  blessing  and  our  Lady's  be 
upon  that  flag  !"  exclaimed  Angelica  as  soon  as 
she  beheld  it — it  is  the  noble,  gallant,  emblem 
of  protection  to  the  weak,  and  of  freedom  to  all 
mankind.  Were  I  in  the  land  of  which  it  is  the 
emblem,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  kid- 
napped thus — torn  from  my  husband's  power, 
and  shut  up  in  this  bigoted  prison  !  Savile,  Sa- 
vile  !  my  heart  kindles  to  the  standard  of  your 
glorious  nation — alas  !  how  much  I  need  its  pro- 
tection now  !" 

As  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  her 
mind,  she  was  aroused  by  the  unbarring  of  the 
door,  which,  on  its  opening,  gave  entrance  to  a 
woman,  bearing  a  small  tray,  on  which  were  a 
jug  and  a  plate.  The  jug  contained  water,  and 
the  plate  an  oatmeal  cake.  But  the  bearer  was 
far  more  peculiar  even  than  the  fare. — She  was 
a  woman,  apparently  upwards  of  fifty,  short  in 
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stature,  coarse  in  apparel,  and  of  a  countenance 
most  strangely  singular.  She  was  swarthy,  beyond 
even  the  usual  dark  hue  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Portuguese — Her  hair,  which  was  partially  con- 
cealed by  a  cap,  was  of  a  deep  black,  grizzled; 
her  eyes  were  small,  deep  set,  and  round,  and 
had  a  strange-looking  bunch  of  wrinkles  at  the 
outward  corner  of  each  ;  and  her  mouth,  which 
was  exceedingly  wide,  was  made  jagged  and 
painfully  irregular  by  the  absence  of  several 
teeth,  and  the  long,  sharp,  fang-like  appearance 
of  the  remainder.  And  yet,  it  is  most  extraor- 
dinary to  say,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there 
was  an  expression  in  this  woman's  countenance 
of  odd-fashioned  kindliness  and  good  humour. 
There  were  some  peculiar  lines  from  the  corners 
of  her  extraordinary  mouth,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  formed  by,  and  to  have  left  the  im- 
pression of,  a  strange  yet  benignant  smile — 
while,  at  the  same  time,  her  eyes  had  an  air  of 
calmness,  almost  amounting  to  melancholy,  which 
lyas  equally  in  contrast  with  the  sharp  keenness 
their  formation  ought  to  have  insured  to  them, 
and  the  kindly  and  even  humorous  expression 
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of  the  lower  part  of  her  face.  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  the  constant  presence  of  religious 
feeling  which  gave  the  former  aspect — while  the 
remains  of  her  original  nature  spoke  in  the 
latter. 

"  Here''s  food  for  you'' — she  said,  in  a  voice 
harsh  and  strong,  such  as  her  appearance  would 
indicate  that  she  possessed — '*  and  may  the 
Lord  pity  you, — and  St.  Alfonso  !" — and,  .as 
she  spoke,  she  pressed  her  hand  reverently  against 
*a  pev/ter  medal  of  the  saint  which  hung  round 
her  neck. 

Angelica  started  at  her  voice,  and  was  stiD 
more  surprised  at  what  she  said.  It  was  spoken 
without  anything  approaching  to  insolence,  either 
of  manner  or  tone — rather,  indeed,  as  though  it 
were  an  exclamation  in  soliloquy — a  mere  think- 
ing aloud — than  as  if  it  were  meant  to  be  heard 
by  the  person  to  whom  it  referred. 

''  What  mean  you  ?"  exclaimed  Angelica. 

•'  I  mean  that  I  have  brought  food  for  your 
body — and  that  I  pray  to  our  Lady" — (crossing 
herself  as  she  looked  at  the  picture  on  the  wall — ) 
*'  and  the  saints  to  have  mercy  upon  your  soul.'* 
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And,  so  saying,  she  placed   the   tray  upon  the 
table,  and  left  the  room. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  creature !"  said 
Angelica  to  herself,  as  she  looked  after  her — 
"  What  can  my  father's  motive  be  in  giving  me 
such  an  attendant  as  this  ? — But  it  matters  not : 
— be  my  attendants  sylphs  or  witches,  it  signi^ 
fies  nothing  while  I  remain  here." 

But,  in  despite  of  all  Angelica's  resolution, 
her  situation  could  not  but  afreet  her  deeply  ; 
and,  when  she  lay  herself  down  to  rest,  upon  her 
humble  couch,  and  thought  of  all  the  obstacles 
that  interposed  between  her  and  her  husband, 
the  tension  of  spirits  which  she  had  so  sternly 
kept  up  during  the  day,  at  last  gave  way — and 
when  sleep  fell  upon  her,  it  was  from  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  violent  and  long-continued 
tears. 

She  slept  long  and  heavily,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  old  woman  had  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  over  her,  gazing  on  her,  while  she  still 
slept.  *' How  pale  she  looks!""  muttered  old 
Juanna,  as  she  contemplated  the  sleeper — "  how 
pale  ! — -and  yet  what  beauty  is  there  !    J3ut  she 
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has  sinned — sinned  against  the  Holy  Church  ! 
what  wonder,  then,  that  the  tortures  of  her  mind 
should  make  her  cheek  pale  !  And  who  would 
think  that  a  lady,  so  young  and  fair,  the  daugh- 
ter, too,  of  so  pious  a  nobleman  as  Don  Sebas- 
tian, would  sin  thus  !  A  nun  to  marry,  and  a 
heretic,  too ! — Yes,  yes,  I  must  think  of  the 
depth  of  her  crime,  or  I  shall  begin  to  pity  her 
— she  is  so  beautiful,  and  so  sad  !  But  she  is  an 
apostate,  and  married  to  a  heretic — no,  no — I 
must  think  of  her  only  as  thus.  But  I  will  let 
her  sleep  on  now. 

She,  accordingly,  left  the  room  silently  :  and 
it  was  some  hours  after  when  she  returned  again. 
This  time  she  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  did 
not  speak.  But  Angelica,  who  scanned  her 
minutely,  in  consequence  of  her  strange  de- 
meanour the  night  before,  caught,  once  or  twice, 
on  turning  her  eyes  suddenly  upon  the  old 
woman,  a  gaze  of  mingled  pity  and  sadness, 
which  was  instantly  averted  when  she  perceived 
that  she  was  observed. 

About  noon  Don  Sebastian  came  to  visit  her. 
His  manner  was  more  urbane  than  it  had  been 
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hitherto ;    he  asked  with  grave    courtesy   how 
she  had  rested,  and   how    she   was   in    health. 
Then,  after  a  short  pause,  as   though  he  were 
collecting  his  thoughts  for  an  effort,  he  said  to 
her : — "  Angelica,  I  am  come  fully  to  explain 
my  intentions  with   regard  to  you.     Heretical 
and  sinful  as  your  course  of  life  has  been  of  late, 
you  must,  by  this  time,  perceive  how  finally  it 
has  closed ;  and  I  desire  that  you  should  now 
bend  your  mind  towards  that  which  will  be  your 
future  fate.     Angelica,  my  kindness  to  you  will 
be  extreme  :    instead   of  delivering  you  up   to 
those  awful  punishments  which  the  justly-excited 
anger  of  the  Church  would  mete  out  to  you,  it  is 
my  desire  that  you  should  yet  be  gathered  again 
into  its  bosom. — Nay,  hear  me  out  3 — chastise 
your  rebellious  spirit,  and  bow  in  gratitude  and 
humbleness,  that  I  should  consider  such  an  ar- 
rangement possible.     It  is  true  that  I   cannot 
hope  that  you  should  be  received  again  into  the 
convent  from    which   you    so   unworthily  fled. 
The  worthy  Abbess,  when  she  gave  me  intima- 
tion of  your  flight,  announced  to  me  the  impossi- 
bility of  your  return  to  her  in  terms  which  prove 
Vol.  III.  L, 
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the  resolution  to  be  irrevocable.  But  I  have 
formed,  notwithstanding,  a  plan  for  your  resto- 
ration to  the  Church,  of  which  Father  Sanchez, 

my  confessor,  approves  most  strongly ^'' 

*'  Sir,"  interrupted  Angelica,  **  be  the  plan 
what  it  may,  it  is  needless  to  detail  it  to  me.  I 
never  was  a  conventual  member  of  the  Church, 
and  I  never  will  be.  Your  long  persecution  had 
then  weakened  my  frame,  and  prostrated  my 
spirit  to  a  degree  that  I  was  as  the  offering  at  a 
heathen  sacrifice — the  unconscious,  helpless,  vic- 
tim— instead  of  the  free  woman,  voluntarily 
pledging  herself  to  the  service  of  God.  But 
now,  I  thank  that  God !  I  am  strong  in  body  and 
firm  in  mind — and  I  shall  not  sink  as  before,  for 
I  have  a  refuge  !  At  the  time  of  my  immola- 
tion at  the  altar  of  avarice  and  bigotry.  I  had  no 
one  to  whom  to  turn — no  one  in  the  whole  world 
■whose  care  for  me  was  sufficient  to  make  them 
step  forward  and  save  me.  I  knew  this — and 
despair  took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  sank  me 
beneath  its  cold  weight.  But  now  ! — I  have  hope 
— Ihavc  succour.  I  know  that  my  Jiusband  will 
set  me  free — and  I  hold  in  defiance  any  threat. 
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any  infliction,  by  which  you  may  endeavour  to 
extort  my  submission  to  your  views.  This,  Sir, 
is  my  final  answer — take  it  now — it  will  ever 
remairi  unchanged." 

*^  There  maij  be  means,"  muttered  Vicenza, 
in  a  tone  scarcely  short  of  fiendish.  '^  Do  not 
be  too  obstinate,  or  you  may  find  that  there  is 
danger  in  carrying  that  quality  to  excess.  Listen 
to  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  for  you — for  follow 
it  you  shall  !  It  is  my  purpose  to  take  you 
back  with  me  to  Brazil  ;  both  here  and  on  your 
voyage  you  shall  undergo  such  penance  and  dis- 
cipline as  Father  Sanchez  may  consider  sufficient 
to  cleanse  you  from  your  sin,  to  the  extent  of 
fitting  you  to  re-enter  the  cloister.  You  shall 
there  be  presented  as  having  belonged  to  one  of 
the  convents  dissolved  during  the  war — and, 
therefore,  desirous  of  finding  refuge  in  one  not 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  such  catastrophes.  This 
is  my  fixed  purpose — see  that  by  penance,  prayer, 
and  repentance  you  fit  your  mind  to  be  again 
received  among  a  holy  sisterhood." 

*'  The  means  are  worthy  of  the  end,"  rejoined 
Angelica.     "   You  wish  to  force  me,  as  before, 
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to  the  conventual  life — and  the  means  by  which 
I  am  to  enter  it  are  gross  and  disgraceful  false- 
hood. Think  you,  that  if  I  were  as  much  in- 
clined towards  the  veil,  as  (now  still  more  than 
ever)  I  shrink  from  it  with  horror,  I  would  go  to 
God's  altar  with  a  lie  yet  hot  on  my  lips  ?  Think 
you  that  I  would  palm  myself  upon  a  society  of 
virtuous  and  religious  women  by  doing  that 
which  is  in  contradiction  to  all  virtue,  and  for- 
bidden by  all  religion  ?     Think  you " 

''  Vain,  presumptuous  girl  !"  interrupted  Don 
Sebastian — '*  this  comes  of  your  intercourse  with 
heretics  !  When  a  holy  father  of  the  Church 
declares  that  such  and  such  means  are  lawful  to 
accomplish  an  lioly  end,  do  you  dare  to  question 
it  ?  Is  it  for  you  to  say,  I  think  Aye  or  No — 
when  such  a  man  as  the  Father  Sanchez  has 
said,  '  Do  thus"  ?  This  is  that  stubborn  spirit 
which  of  old  possessed  you,  sharpened  and  made 
stronger  by  the  accursed  venom  of  heresy,  which 
you  have  imbibed  of  late." 

*'  Sir,  I  am  no  heretic — I  respect  our  Holy 
Church  far  more  than  you  or  your  confessor — 
for  I  hold  that  she  loathes  and  will  punish  both 
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the  force  and  the  fraud  which  you  have  used 
and  propose  to  use  to  add  to  the  number  of  her 
exclusive  votaries.  I  beUeve  that  where  there  is 
not  a  real  and  strong  vocation,  it  is  a  sin  to  join 
with  lukewarmness,  still  more  with  repugnance, 
any  religious  body.  I  believe  that  persons  who 
have  this  not,  should  remain  in  society ;  and  that 
if  their  life  there  be  led  according  to  the  dictates 
of  morality  and  religion,  they  will  find  far  more 
favour  in  the  sight  of  that  spiritual  Church,  to 
which,  I  repeat,  my  soul  is  irrevocably  attached, 
than  if  they  had  profaned  her  altars  by  reluctant 
vows  and  hollow  protestations.  Many,  many  of 
the  sisters  of  the  convent  in  which  I  dwelled  so 
long,  I  respected  most  deeply.  For  myself,  I 
was  among  them,  but  not  of  them — so  I  could 
judge  the  better.  Those  brought  thither  by 
that  spiritual  call,  which,  when  real,  is  the  most 
holy,  and  when  feigned  the  most  despicable,  of 
all  human  sensations,  I  venerated ;  those  who 
affected,  but  did  not  feel  it,  I  scorned  ;  the  few 
who,  like  me,  were  there  from  force,  but  who, 
alas !  had  taken  the  vows,  I  pitied  from  my 
soul — for  they  had  self-reproach   to  add  to  all 
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the  sufferings  which  were  consuming  me.  No, 
Sir,  I  am  no  heretic.  Our  true  religion  my 
?pirit  worships  with  fervour  and  sincerity — it  is 
my  not  bowing  before  the  idol  of  its  false  sem- 
blance that  causes  you  to  accuse  me  thus  !" 

'*  No  heretic  ! — and  yet  you  question  and 
cavil  at  what  your  spiritual  guide  declares  is  meet 
for  you — and  utter  foul-mouthed  slander  against 
him,  for  his  counsel ! — Of  your  behaviour  to  me, 
your  natural  father,  I  say  nothing — I  have 
learned  to  suffer  even  this,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church." 

A  cold  tremor  came  over  Ans^elica  as  she 
heard  Don  Sebastian  speak  thus.  Her  mind 
reverted  to  the  days  when  that  father  was  kind- 
ness itself  to  her — and  when  her  love  for  him 
had  had  a  degree  of  warmth  as  well  as  tender- 
ness and  respect,  which,  when  it  mingles  in 
filial  affection,  forms  the  very  crown  and  com- 
pletion of  that  hallowed  feeling.  She  remem- 
bered, also,  that  when  his  harshness  to  her 
first  began,  she  could  scarcely  believe  it.  She 
had  thought  there  must  be  some  error,  some 
misconception  :   she   could  not  reconcile  it  to  her 
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mind  that  her  father  was  not  her  best  friend. 
And  when  the  repetition,  the  continuance,  the 
awful  increase  of  that  harshness,  deepening  into 
confirmed  unkindness,  and  at  last  into  cruelty 
unspeakable,  brought  with  it  the  sick  certainty 
of  despair, — one  of  the  most  heart-felt  sufferings 
of  that  period  of  awful  suffering  was  that  even 
his  heart  was  weaned  from  her — that,  where  she 
had  met  with  considerate  kindness,  protecting 
fondness,  heart-springing  caresses,  there  were 
now  repulsive  sternness  of  manner,  and  the  in- 
flictions of  callous  and  unsparing  tyranny.  This 
picture — of  the  dear  old  time  and  the  fearful 
new  one — sprang  perfect  before  Angelica's  ima- 
gination in  an  instant — not,  as  here  given,  traced 
in  slow  words,  and,  of  necessity,  imperfectly — 
but  vivid,  salient,  real.  Her  calmness  of  manner 
vanished — her  firmness  was,  for  the  moment, 
overcome — the  first,  deep,  strong  feelings  of 
Nature  were  touched — "  Oh  !  Sir  I"""  she  ex- 
claimed, "  if  you  had  remained  to  me  the  father 
you  once  were  ! — never,  never  could  a  child  have 
existed  who  loved  her  parent  more  !" — Her  feel- 
ings thoroughly  overcame  her,  and  she  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  L  4 
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And  the  father  remained  unmoved  !  Not  even 
this  outburst  of  early  and  fervent  feeling,  thus, 
as  it  were,  re-awaking  into  life,  could  touch  him. 
And  the  reason  is  plain.  If  his  cruelty  to  his 
daughter, — which  pride  and  avarice  had  combined 
with  bigotry  to  prompt, — had,  however  severe, 
been  of  short  duration,  the  sight  of  this  exquisite 
being  thus^  at  a  passing  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  her  parent,  forgetting,  for  the  moment,  the 
intervening  years  of  horror,  and  springing  at  once 
to  the  days  of  as  yet  uninjured  union  and  love, — 
this  must,  however  transiently,  have  caused  him 
deep  emotion.  But  this  man,  when  he  resolved 
that  his  daughter  should  be  a  nun,  had  wrought 
liimself  to  the  dreadful  process  which  he  soon  saw 
ANould  be  necessary  to  effect  his  purpose,  with 
matured  deliberation,  and  thoroughly-digested 
foresight.  His  affection  had,  though  warm,  been 
careless — it  was  not  founded  on  the  rock  of  a  good 
heart.  He,  therefore,  had  a  slighter  feeling  to 
struggle  against  than  his  previous  kindness  of  out- 
ward manner  to  his  chikl  would  have  indicated. 
And,  having  once  schooled  and  steeled  himself  to 
the  fearful  task,  he  shrank  not  in  its  CNccution. 
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Its  application  was  daily,  constant.  Its  con- 
tinual exercise  rendered  that  exercise  every  day 
more  easy ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
whole  period  of  its  continuance  was  upwards 
of  a  year  personally — and  of  the  year  of  the  no- 
viciate also  as  far  as  regarded  unshrinkino^  fixed- 
ness  of  purpose,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
mind  should  have  become,  as  it  were,  turned  into 
stone,  from  the  constant  dropping  of  these  waters 
of  moral  petrifaction. 

To  these  feelings,  since  the  tidings  of  his 
daughter's  escape,  strong  irritation  and  anger 
had  been  added  ;  and  all  that  had  passed  since 
his  meeting  with  her  had  tended  to  confirm  these 
also  into  a  sentiment  not  far  removed  from  hatred. 
When,  therefore,  the  image  of  early  days  had 
totally  overcome  his  injured  child,  the  infiictor 
of  these  injuries — in  duration,  kind,  and  extent, 
almost  unparalleled, — remained  fixed,  unmoved, 
as  though  body  as  well  as  mind  were  of  that 
stone  to  which  1  have  just  compared  the  latter. 

'*  Weep  on  !"  he  exclaimed,  '^  tears  become 
you  well !  Were  they  of  fire,  they  would  be 
fitly  shed  for  those  sins  into  which  your  stubborn 
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spirit  has  led  you.  Think  upon  what  I  have 
said — and,  to-morrow,  let  me  find  you  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  arrangements  from  whicli,  de- 
pend on  it,  you  shall  )iot  swerve." 

So  saying,  Don  Sebastian  left  the  room. 

It  was  some  time  before  Angelica  became  re- 
stored. This  was  the  first  time,  for  years,  that 
such  feelings  had  entered  her  heart.  The  con- 
stant and  long-continued  unnatural  conduct  of  her 
father  had  had  its  effect  upon  her  also,  and  had, 
with  pain  amounting  to  torture  to  her,  torn  up 
to  the  very  root  the  beautiful  and  vivid  affection 
which  she  had  borne  him.  In  the  convent,  like- 
wise, such  sentiments  were  not  likely  to  arise. 
While  suffering  under  the  terrible  effects  of  that 
conduct  which  had  been,  in  itself,  so  terrible,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  her  heart  could  give  the  lie 
to  her  reason,  and  represent  her  father  other  than 
a  cruel  and  bigoted  man,  who  voluntarily  and 
readily  sacrificed  his  child  to  hereditary  pride, 
and  love  of  worldly  grandeur,  backed,  perhaps, 
though  not  originally  prompted,  by  distorted 
notions  of  religion.  She  mourned  that  her  father 
should  be  such — but  she  could  not  be  blind  to 
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the  fact  that  such  he  was,  nor  love  him  while  she 
so  considered  him. 

;N either  had  his  conduct  since  his  return  done 
aught  but  strengthen  and  increase  these  feelings. 
But  when,  this  day,  for  the  first  time  he  spoke 
of  what  he  felt  as  being  her  natural  father — 
coldly  as  he  said  it,  the  thoughts  of  her  happy 
days  of  childhood  and  early  youth  rushed  upon 
her  heart,  and  broke  up  its  sluices  at  once. 

"  Alas  !" — she  said  to  herself,  after  a  pause  of 
some  time — "  he  feels  nothing  !  He  is  stiJl  the 
stern,  cruel,  worldly-minded  bigot,  who  has 
caused  all  the  misery  of  my  life.  No  !  he  ceased 
to  be  my  father  when  my  brother  died.  Savile  1 
Savile  !  He  alone  loves  me — to  him  only  can  I 
turn  with  the  certainty  of  affection,  assistance, 
and  support — and  I  will  act  as  becomes  his  wife  ! 
I  will  remember  ^  my  parting  promise' — and 
collect  all  my  energies  to  meet  the  fearful  emer- 
gencies of  my  position.   Alas  !  I  need  them  all !" 


L  6 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Now  all  the  danger  is  to  qualify 
The  good  old  gentlewoman. 

Beaumont  akd  Fletcher. 

The  next  day,  Don  Sebastian  came  accompa- 
nied by  Father  Sanchez.  At  the  sight  of  this 
man,  AngeHca  sickened  and  turned  pale.  She 
had  never  seen  him  since  her  entrance  into  the 
convent :  but  he  had  been  a  most  prominent 
actor  in  the  dreadful  scenes  which  had  preceded 
her  ffoino:  thither.  His  countenance  was  smooth 
and  sleek,  almost  what  would  be  termed  smirk- 
ing, were  it  not  for  a  deep,  dark,  burning  eye, 
which  completely  belied  any  such  petty  epithets. 
Angelica  knew  him  well — and  the  only  doubt 
as  to  lier  feelin<xs  was  whether  abhorrence  or 
scorn  prevailed.  She  knew  that  he  had  prompted 
her  father  to  the  severest  measures  he  had  taken 
against  her  ;  while,  to  her,  he  had  ever  affected 
to  deplore  them — and,  while  he  admitted  their 
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justice  with  reference  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  employed,  he  had  been  wont  to  hint  that, 
if  his  counsels  were  followed,  that  justice  would 
be  exercised  with  a  greater  admixture  of  mercy. 
The  first  course  gave  rise  to  her  abhorrence,  the 
latter  to  her  pre-eminent  scorn. 

"  I  have  brought  you,"  said  Don  Sebastian, 
"  this  holy  man,  to  try  to  throw  light  upon  your 
benighted  soul.  Father,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  priest,  *'  I  fear  you  will  find  that  that  rebel- 
lious spirit  which  caused  us  such  uneasiness  and 
sorrow  of  3^ore,  is  far  from  having  come  into  a 
proper  and  humble  mood." 

"  Nay,  Sir,  I  hope  that  my  daughter — would 
I  might  still  say  my  sister — Angelica  will  exer- 
cise that  sense  which,  given  to  her  as  it  is  in 
strength  and  plenty,  should  be  turned  to  holy 
purposes, — and  she  will  see  what  cause  she  has 
to  be  grateful  to  you  for  snatching  her,  as  you 
have  done,  from  perdition,  and  giving  her  the 
opportunity  of  retracing  even  the  awful  step  she 
has  taken,  and  again  becoming  a  daughter  of 
the  Church.  My  child,"  he  added,  turning  to 
her,  and  speaking  in  his  softest  voice,  *'  say  tiiat 
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you  repent  of  what  you  have  done — and,  as 
the  humble  representative  of  the  Church,  I  will 
pronounce  her  pardon  upon  you." 

"  I  say,"  said  Angelica  firmly  yet  mildly 
*'  that  I  repent  not.  I  cannot  again  become  a 
daughter  of  the  Church,  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  speak  it — first,  because  I  never  have  been 
one  ;  and  secondly  because  I  am  a  wife.'"* 

"  Nay,  nay,"  rejoined  Sanchez,  "  that  need 
never  be  known.  The  thing  is  past,  and  ought 
to  be  forgotten.  In  America  they  will  know 
nouo^ht  of  what  has  been  done  in  Lisbon."" 

"  Sir,  they  shall  know  it.  If  I  should  be, 
unlawfully  and  unjustly,  carried  to  Brazil,  if 
any  attempt  be  made  to  take  me  to  a  convent, 
the  first  words  I  shall  speak  to  the  lady  Abbess 
will  be  a  full  statement  of  the  truth.  Think 
you,  that,  because  I  dislike  the  conventual  life, 
personally,  I  would  desecrate  and  pollute  it? — 
for  such  the  introduction  of  a  married  woman 
into  a  sisterhood  would  be.  /,  Sir,"'  and  she 
looked  the  priest  steadily  in  the  face  as  she  spoke, 
*'  respect  our  religion,  too  much.''' 

**  Do  you  remember,  madam/'   rejoined  San- 
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chez,  speaking  through  his  closed  teeth,  and  his 
eyes  sparkHng  with  the  most  vivid  expression  of 
envenomed  mahce — "  do  you  remember  that 
you  formerly  spoke,  though  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, with  something  of  the  same  spirit 
of  obstinacy — and  that,  after  the  application  of 
due  penances,  you  yielded  at  last  and  became  a 
daughter  of  the  Church,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
spoke  it  anon  ? — " 

"  It  is  a  monstrous  falsehood  !"  exclaimed 
Angelica  with  great  vehemence — '*  I  never  did  ! 
— My  miserable  frame,  it  is  true,  sank  under  the 
continued  infliction  of  starvation,  cold,  and  pri- 
vation of  every  kind — and  my  spirit,  aff*ected  by 
these  physical  causes,  became  frozen,  torpid, 
null.  But  I  never  gave  consent  that  I  should 
become  a  nun ;  on  the  contrary,  I  always  pro- 
tested against  it — and  I  never  pronounced  any 
vows  to  make  me  one.  If,  Sir,  by  your  allud- 
ing to  those  cruelties  from  which  you  ought  to 
shrink  with  the  terrors  of  remorse,  you  mean  to 
threaten  their  repetition,  I  can  only  say  *  Begin !'' 
— ^you  may  cause  my  death,  but  yield  will  I 
never!" 
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And,  as  she  spoke  thus,  all  the  energy  of  a 
noble  being  called  into  full  action — her  cheek 
glowing,  her  lip  quivering,  her  eyes  blazing, 
and  her  voice  at  once  most  firm  and  most  ardent, 
Sanchez  gazed  upon  her  with  an  admiration 
which  such  a  spectacle  might  well  excite.  But 
the  sentiment  was  only  abstract  ; — the  feeling 
which  remained  permanently  was  '  we  will  see 
whether  this  spirit  may  not  be  tamed — we  will 
see  which  shall  prevail,  she  or  Sanchez"* — and  the 
admiration  tended  only  to  cause  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  an  adversary  worthy  of  his 
strength  and  skill. 

**  Madam,"*'  he  answered,  with  composure  and 
dignity — "  it  is  impossible  I  can  converse  with 
you,  in  your  present  mood  of  mind  and  temper. 
Come,  Don  Sebastian,  I  will  visit  your  daughter 
again,  at  a  more  fitting  season."" — And  taking 
Vicenza's  arm,  they  quitted  the  room  together. 

*'  Yes  !'"*  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  was 
alone — "  I  see  the  die  is  cast.  They  will  have 
recourse  to  their  old  cruelties.  Now,  Savile  ! 
Heaven  be  thy  speed,  and  bring  thee  to  me 
quickly,  for  my  need  is  urgent  !'"* 
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About  an  hour  after  her  father  and  the  priest 
had  left  her,  Juanna  came  with  her  daily  sup- 
ply of  food.  Angelica  had  observed  that  this 
woman  always,  in  despite  of  her  rough  and  ex- 
traordinary physiognomy,  had  an  expression  of 
kindness  and  pity  in  her  countenance  whenever 
she  looked  on  her.  To-day,  Juanna  found  lier 
sadder  and  more  drooping  than  usual — and  she 
brought  the  table  on  which  she  placed  the  food 
to  where  Angelica  was  sitting,  and  said  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  kindness  and  respect — "  AVill  it 
please  you  to  eat  ?" 

''  Not  now,  not  just  now" — answered  Ange- 
lica— ''  leave  it,  I  will  eat  by  and  by." 

*'  Ah,  lady  !" — exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
"  would  that  you  fed  your  soul  with  richer  food 
than  this  is  for  the  body  !*" 

*'  What  mean  you  ?" — asked  Angelica,  "  you 
have  before  spoken  thus — why  fear  you  for  my 
soul.?" 

"  Because  they  say  you  are  an  apostate  nun  : 
— and  yet,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  scarce 
believe  it." 

*'  Believe  it  not ! — I  never  was  a  nun." 
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''  Never  a  nun  ! — why  did  you  not  profess  in 
the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  the  Valley  ? — and 
were  you  not  there  for  more  than  two  years  ?"* 

"  I  never  professed — but  I  was  there  for  two 
years  a  prisoner." 

**  Alas  !  alas  !  lady — I  fear  these  are  some  of 
the  strange  and  wicked  notions  the  heretics  have 
put  into  your  head  : — for  they  say  also  that 
you  are  married  to  one  ! — Our  Lady  protect  me! 
— God  help  you,  lady  ! — God  help  you  ! — and 
give  you  strength  and  grace  to  enter  into  the 
true  path  !" — 

As  Juanna  descended  the  stairs,  she  pondered 
over  what  she  had  heard  of  her  captive,  and 
scanned  the  feelino-s  to  which  she  had  m\en 
rise  within  her.  This  stran2:e  old  woman  had 
been  singled  out  to  wait  upon  Angelica  on  ac- 
count of  her  strong  feelings  of  religion,  which, 
it  was  thought,  would  equally  secure  her  from 
being  tampered  with  by  the  heretics,  and  steel 
her  against  pity  for  Angelica,  whose  crime 
against  the  Church  had  been  represented  to  her 
in  exasc'eratcd  colours.  Still,  thouo:h  her  reli- 
gion   was  blinded  by   ignorance,  and,  through 
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ignorance,  tainted  with  superstition,  still;  in  the 
main,  it  was  of  a  pure,  and  even  noble,  nature— 
for  her  heart  prompted  her  with  the  great 
Christian  maxim,  to  love  and  do  good  to  your 
neighbour,  and  she  could  never  believe  that  this 
was  against  any  doctrines  of  the  Church.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  beauty,  the  calmness,  the 
gentle  and  kind  manner  of  Angelica,  created  a 
great  schism  in  her  feelings  as  opposed  to  the 
facts  of  her  having  fled  from  a  convent,  and 
married  a  heretic.  And,  every  day,  the  former 
disposition  increased — inasmuch  as  the  oftener 
she  saw  Angelica  the  stronger  they  grew, — 
while  there  was  nothing  added  to  the  statement 
of  her  misdoings. 

''  Poor,  poor  lady  !  " — she  muttered — "  she 
is  so  beautiful,  and  so  gentle,  and  so  kind. 
Any  one  else  would  look  upon  me  as  her  gaoler, 
and  treat  me  accordingly.  But  she  is  always 
soft  and  civil-tempered,  and  speaks  to  me  far 
more  kindly  than  many  who  have  no  cause  to 
feel  against  me.  I  cannot  but  feel  great  pity  for 
her.  And  can  one  who  seems  so  good  have 
been   guilty   of   all    they    say  ? — She   says    she 
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never  professed — but  that  cannot  be  :  it  is  some 
heretic  crotchet !  " — and  the  old  woman  crossed 
herself.  *' And  then  her  marriage  !  Surely  a 
nun  can^t  marry  ! — 'Tis  a  strange  business!" 

While  Juanna  was  thinking  thus,  she  had  left 
the  house  at  present  occupied  by  Don  Sebastian, 
and  was  going  towards  her  own  humble  home. 
She  was  so  wrapped  in  thought,  that  she  had 
not  perceived  that  she  was  followed  by  a  young 
man  of  respectable  appearance,  who  was  eyeing 
her  minutely.  At  last,  when  she  reached  her 
door,  and  was  unlocking  it,  he  addressed  her. 

"  I  wish,  my  worthy  Madam,"  he  said,  "to 
have  a  few  minutes*  conversation  with  you  : — 
would  you  allow  me  to  enter  your  house  along 
with  you  ? "" 

Old  Juanna  started  with  surprise.  "  Con- 
versation with  me.  Sir  ! — alas !  what  can  vou 
have  to  say  to  a  poor  old  woman  like  me  ? — You 
are  makino-  o-ame  of  me.''"' 

o  o 

**  Far  from  it,  I  do  assure  you  ; — I  beseech 
you,""  he  added,  giving  her  a  pistole,  "  to  let  me 
speak  with  you.'"* 

^*  A  golden  pistole  ! — Sir,  this  is  for  no  evil,  I 
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hope  ?  I  am  honest,  Sir— and  will  do  no  harm 
for  your  gold,  poor  though  I  be." 

"  Keep  the  money,  I  pray  you — I  desire  and 
will  ask  no  harm.  The  only  return  I  request 
for  the  pistole  is,  that  you  will  answer  me  a  few 
questions  truly — which  it  will  be  better  that  I 
should  put  to  you  within." 

After  a  moment's  doubt,  the  old  woman  threw 
open  the  door,  and  they  entered.  She  thought 
that  a  pistole  was  not  so  easily  met  with  every 
day — and  that  she  need  not  answer  any  questions 
she  did  not  choose.  They  accordingly  entered 
the  house  together — and  the  stranger,  who  was 
no  other  than  our  friend  Jose,  thus  opened  his 
battery." 

"  You  serve  Don  Sebastian  de  Vicenza.^  " 

-Sir!" 

••'  You  serve,  I  say,  Don  Sebastian  de  Vicenza 
— do  you  not?  " 

"  You  seem  to  know  it.  Sir,  therefore  there  is 
no  need  to  ask." 

Jose  eyed  the  old  woman  with  scrutiny. 
He  saw  she  was  completely  on  her  guard,  and 
that,    at   all   events,    it   would    be    difficult  to 
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surprise  her  into  giving  any  information  which 
she  was  not  wilUng  to  yield.  "  I  shall  not  get 
much  by  questioning  her,"  thought  he,  "  I  will 
try  a  coup-de-main,  and  tell  her  something. 
Yes,  I  do  know  it,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  know 
a  great  deal  more :  I  know  that  Don  Sebastian's 
daughter  is  at  present  confined  in  his  house,  and 
that  you  wait  upon  her."" 

*'  Sir,  it  seems  that  you  require  no  infor- 
mation— where  learnt  you  this  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  bargain  to  answer  3'ou.  No 
matter ; — so  it  is,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Sir,  such  a  question,"  said  Juanna  frankly, 
*'  I  would  not  answer  to  a  stranger — but  I  see, 
by  your  manner,  you  need  no  answer  to  know 
the  truth." 

"  You  seem  but  little  inclined  to  trust  mc,'^ 
rejoined  Jose,  *'but  I  am  about  to  trust  you 
greatly."  If  he  had  said,  to  tell  you  a  great 
deal,  but  to  trust  you  with  nothing  that  can  in  the 
least  hurt  my  cause,  he  would  have  spoken  more 
trul3^  It  was  upon  the  most  mature  consi- 
deration, both  of  Savile  and  Major  Went  worth, 
backed  with  his  own  strong  advocacy,  that  Jose 
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made  the  attempt  in  which  he  was  at  present 
engaged.  His  object  was  to  gain  this  woman 
(the  nature  of  whose  service  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  from  the  drunken  tattling  of  one  of 
Don  Sebastian's  lacqueys,  whom  he  had  treated 
with  the  view  of  pumping  him)  thoroughly 
and  at  once.  "  If  I  should  fail/'  he  had  said 
to  his  master,  "  I  will  let  Don  Sebastian  know 
no  more  than  that  you,  Sir,  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  his  servants  to  gain  communication 
with  Donna  Angelica,  which  I  think  will  be  very 
little  information  ;  inasmuch  as  he  must  be  per- 
fectly aware  that  you  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  rescue  her ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  he 
keeps  her  as  securely  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  her, 
already ;  so  that  he  can  add  no  new  obstacles  to 
our  future  efforts.  He  will,  therefore,  only 
learn  by  this  that  you  have  attempted  what 
he  must  be  morally  certain  that  you  will  attempt. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  woman  yields,  the 
most  important  step  of  gaining  communication 
with  my  lady  is  effected  at  once." 

Savile  and  his  friend  saw  the  full  justice  of 
this  reasoning — and  JostJ  was  empowered  to  act 
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accordingly.  Thus,  then,  he,  in  his  phrase,  set 
about  "trusting"  the  old  woman. 

"  I  know  not  only  that  you  wait  upon  Don 
Sebastian's  daughter,  but  I  know  the  reason  she 
is  confined — and  I  know,  which  probably  you 
do  not,  that  she  is  confined  most  unjustly.  If, 
indeed," — Jose's  keen  eye  had  caught  the  medal 
of  St.  Alfonso  round  the  old  woman's  neck — 
"  the  story  given  out  by  her  father  were  in  any 
degree  true,  my  reverence  for  the  Church  would 
prevent  my  acting  as  I  now  do — but  she  never 
was  a  nun!  " 

''Never  was  a  nun! — her  own  words!" 
shrieked  poor  Juanna,  thrown  totally  off  her 
guard,  by  the,  to  her,  most  inexplicable  coin- 
cidence between  what  Angelica  had  said  to  her 
not  half  an  hour  before,  and  the  stranger's  as- 
sertion. She  saw,  however,  instantly,  that  she 
had  gone  too  far — and,  checking  herself,  she 
remained  silent.     Jos6  continued  : — 

**  She  told  you,  then,  most  truly.  She  never 
was  a  nun — but"  (Jose  thought  it  needless  to 
enter  into  minutia^,  even  if  so  doing  kept  him  more 
severely  in  accordance  with  the   truth) — ^'  but 
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she  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  a  convent  because 
she  would  not  become  one.  From  thence  she  at 
.ast  made  her  escape,  and  married  an  officer  in 
the  British  army,  whom  I.  have  the  honour  to 
serve.  Yes," — he  added,  in  a  firm,  quiet  tone 
— seeing  that  Juanna  was  rather  startled  at  find- 
ing herself  thus  in  immediate  contact  with  an 
avowed  agent  of  the  enemy — ''  I  am  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Captain  Savile,  and  I  bless  the  day  in 
which  I  became  so.  A  braver  officer  never  lived, 
a  kinder  master,  or  a  more  generous  man. 
Above  all,  he  loves  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese 
— and  he  respects  the  Church  !  PTis  marriage 
was  performed  by  one  of  our  reverend  fathers — 
and  he  has  promised  to  my  lady  that  she  shall 
always  continue  in  her  own  religion." 

*'  Indeed  ?"  exclaimed  Juanna — ''  and  do  he- 
retics allow  that  ? — do  they  not  endeavour  to 
extirpate  our  holy  faith,  and  scoff  at  its  doc- 
trines and  ministers  ?" 

*'  So  far  from  it  that,  as  I  have  told  you,  my 
master  was  married  by  the  one,  and  has  under- 
taken that  his  own  wife  shall  ever  unmolestedly 
follow   the    other.       But,    to    continue: — Such 
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being  the  case,  it  is   natural  that   my   master 
should   view  with   indignation   Don     Sebastian 
having  carried  off  by  force  his  wife  from  the 
residence  in  which  he  had  placed  her  upon  his 
going  to  the  army — but,  both  on  account  of  his 
being  my  lady's  father,   and,  also,  for  fear  the 
divulging  the  story  should  occasion  scandal  to 
the  Church,  he  is  loth  to  have  recourse  to  any 
violence,  and" — quickly  added  Jose,  seeing  the 
old  woman  cross  herself  at  the  bare  idea — "  he 
has  finally  determined  against  it.    But  he  cannot 
resign  his  wife — it  \vould  be  base — it  would  be 
■wicked.     He  desires  to  gain  means  of  communi- 
cation with  her,  and  it  is  to  you  that  he  looks 
for  the  means.     He  knows  that  you  have  con- 
stant access  to  her;   and  he  believes  that  you 
will  be  slad  to  have  the  occasion  of  forwardinor 
so  good  a  work  as  restoring  a  wife  to  her  lawful 
husband.     So  doing  would  be  following  at  once 
the  dictates  of  a  humane  heart,  and  the  precepts 
of  the  Church. — And/'  he  continued,  '*  being 
aware  that  your  assistance  to  him  might  injure 
you  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  has  authorized 
me  to  say  that,  on  Donna  Angehca  being  once 
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more  safely  restored  him,  he  will  confer  upon 
you  a  commodious  house  and  garden  in  any 
quarter  you  may  choose — and  a  hundred  pistoles 
a  year  for  your  life." 

This  rapid  representation,  ending  with  the 
offer  of  a  reward  far  above  what  poor  old  Juanna 
would  have  dreamt  of  had  Aladdin's  lamp  been 
given  her  to  form  a  wish,  almost  took  away  her 
breath.  Literally,  she  gasped,  as,  placing  her 
hands  before  her  eyes,  she  paused  for  a  moment, 
to  collect  her  thoughts.  The  belief  that  An- 
gelica never  had  been  a  nun  was  gaining  great 
strength  in  her  mind.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
casual  repetition  of  the  very  same  words,  in 
making  the  assertion,  within  so  very  short  a 
space,  had,  upon  her  uncultivated  imagination, 
an  extraordinarily  strong  effect.  Then,  the  idea 
that,  if  Angelica  were  really  and  rightfully  mar- 
ried, it  w^as  a  sin  (so  old  women  think  in  other 
countries  besides  Portugal)  to  keep  man  and  wife 
asunder,  impressed  her  very  strongly :  and, 
besides,  the  picture  drawn  by  Jose — who  was 
himself  a  Catholic,  and  who  must  know — of 
Captain  Savile,   and   of  his   reverence  for  the 
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Church,  though  he  liad  not  been  bred  in  its 
communion,  was  so  totally  unlike  the  sort  of 
ogre,  or  fairy-tale  giant,  that  she  had  imagined  all 
lieretics  to  be,  that,  on  this  point  also,  all  her 
former  ideas  were  bewildered  and  overthrown. 
Add  to  ail  this,  the  pity  and  admiration  for  An- 
gelica which  were  fast  assuming  the  character  of 
actual  affection,  and  there  was  much,  as  regarded 
only  opinion  and  feeling,  to  throw  weight  into 
the  scale  of  the  determination  in  favour  of  S  a  vile 
and  her. 

Besides  this,  there  was  the  offer  of  actual 
riches — for  so  such  a  provision  would  have  been 
to  Jnanna.  She  was  poor,  and  growing  old, 
and  she  still  earned  her  daily  bread  by  her  daily 
labour.  From  this  the  transition  to  affluence 
was  in  her  grasp,  and  that  for  doing  an  action 
which  she  was  fast  ceasing  to  consider  a  bad  one. 
But  this  old  woman,  in  the  midst  of  her  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  still  was  guided  by  some 
of  the  best  principles  of  pure  religion,  and  that 
to  an  extent  which,  as  in  this  instance,  gave  to 
her  actions  a  loftiness  and  beauty  which,  old, 
poor,  ugly,  and  low-born  as  she  was,  the  proudest 
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and  most  prosperous  in  the  land  would  be  sel- 
dom found  to  equal.  She  liad  pledged  her 
word  to  Don  Sebastian  to  be  vimlant  and  faith- 
ful ;  and,  after  a  struggle — bitter,  indeed,  and 
trying  at  the  moment, — she  resolved  to  be  true 
to  her  pledged  faith,  in  despite  of  all  the  tempt- 
ations of  various  kinds  which  drew  her  towards 
the  other  side. 

She  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes,  when, 
at  last,  she  looked  Jose  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
spoke  as  follows  : — ''  Sir,  if  I  were  to  say  that 
such  noble  offers  were  no  temptation  to  a  poor 
labouring  woman,  like  myself,  upon  whom  age 
is  fast  creeping,  I  should  not  speak  truly.  But 
I  thank  God  that  he  has  given  me  strength  to 
resist  even  this  ! — I  cannot  break  my  trust.  I 
have  plighted  my  word  to  Don  Sebastian  that  I 
would  be  watchful  and  true — and  I  cannot  break 
my  word,  were  the  whole  world  offered  me.  Sir, 
I  will  confess  to  you  that  had  I  known  as  much 
as  I  know  now,  when  I  was  entering  Don  S;:- 
bastian's  service,  I  would  not  have  entered  it  at 
all.  I  pity  this  young  lady  most  truly; — whe- 
ther her  sin  be  great,  small,  or  none — still  I  pity 
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her ; — and  it  is  impossible  to  know  her  even  for 
so  short  a  time  as  I  have  done,  without  respect 
and  admiration.  I  feel  also  deeply  grateful  for 
your  master's  generosity — but  I  cannot  break 
my  pledged  faith.  Still,  I  will  do  thus  much 
— for  that  does  not  infringe  it.  What  you  have 
said  to  me  this  day,  shall  go  no  farther.  I  will 
be  even  more  vigilant  than  before — but  I  will 
not  tell  Don  Sebastian  what  has  passed.  It 
could  do  no  good,  and  it  might  lead  to  ill- 
blood." 

Jose  saw^  at  once,  from  Juanna's  manner,  and 
look  of  humble  and  devout  earnestness,  that  he 
had  failed  ;  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  yield 
to  fortune  at  once,  and  not  by  perseverance,  which 
could  have  no  effect  but  that  of  irritation,  turn  a 
well-wisher  into  an  enemy.  Nay,  to  do  Jose  jus- 
tice, he  could  not  but  admire  the  motives  by  which 
she  was  influenced.  ''  My  worthy  woman,  I 
cannot  but  respect  your  determination,  though  I 
lament  it — and  so,  I  am  sure,  will  my  master. 
He  will  be  also  most  grateful  when  I  tell  him  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  Donna 
Angelica.     I  shall  assure  him  that  she  is  in  kind 
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hands.  Likewise  I  thank  you  in  his  name,  and 
my  own,  for  your  promise  of  secrecy — and  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  ill  representing  my  master  if  I 
did  not  leave  with  you  a  token  of  gratitude.** 
So  saying,  he  placed  five  pistoles  upon  the  table, 
and  left  the  house. 

^'  Alas  ! — alas  !''  muttered  old  Juanna,  "  for 
the  poor  lady,  and  her  husband,  heretic  though 
he  be !  I  never  guessed  heretics  could  be  so 
good  !  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  not  pledged 
myself  to  Don  Sebastian  !  but  I  have  done  so — 
and  I  must  abide  by  it,  come  what  may  !" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

.  .  I  doubt 

My  father  practises  more  harm  to  me. 

Shakspeare. 

Jose'  returned  to  his  master,  half  angry  at 
having  failed  in  what  he  almost  considered  a 
diplomatic  mission — and  half  lost  in  wondering 
admiration  at  such  a  poor  old  creature  having 
resisted  temptation  to  the  extent  of  that  which 
he  had  just  offered  to  Juanna. 

*'  We  have  no  chance  with  the  old  woman, 
Sir," — he  exclaimed  as  soon,  as  he  came  irito  Sa- 
vile''s  presence — and  he  narrated  all  that  had 
taken  place  between  them. 

*'  This  is  most  vexatious!"  exclaimed  Sa- 
vile — "  Think  you,  she  really  will  not  tell  ?" 

*'  I  am  certain  of  it,"  answered  Jose — "  she 
has  pledged  her  word  to  me  now,  and  I  have  suf- 
ficient proof,  I  take  it,  of  how  much  she  respects 
a  troth -plight." 

"  Have  you  seen  jMnjor  Wcntworth  .^" 
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"  I  have.  Sir,  and  he  said  he  would  follow  me 
down." 

"  Went  worth,"  said  Savile,  as  soon  as  tlie 
Major  arrived,  "  you  know,  I  conclude,  the 
result  of  Jose's  application  to  the  old  woman — " 

'^  I  do — and  if  it  were  not  for  the  extent  of 
our  desire  that  she  should  not  be  quite  so  ho- 
nest, I  should  respect  the  old  lady's  trustiness 
exceedingly." 

*'  At  all  events,"  said  Savile,  "  she  will  be. 
kind  to  my  poor  Angelica,  and  that  is  always 
something.  But  her  kindness  shall  not  be  needed 
longer.  I  am  now,  Wentworth,  come  to  the 
resolution  of  storminoj  the  house,  and  rescuinc; 
my  wife  by  main  force." 

*'  Aye — and  so  bring  down  upon  you  the 
police,  and  the  mob,  and  the  Church — to  say 
nothing  of  the  exceeding  publicity  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  give  to  the  whole  affair.  No — 
no — that  is  but  a  pis  alter,  to  which  I  hope  we 
never  shall  be  driven.  You  know  no  one  can 
stir  from  tlie  house  without  our  fellows  seeing 
them,  and  you  would  be  informed  of  it,  if  they 
attempted  to  take  her  away,  in  three  minutes 
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and  forty  seconds — I  have  seen  you  calculate 
the  interval  fifty  times — after  she  crossed  the 
threshold.  Moreover,  no  ship  will  be  ready  for 
Brazil  for  a  good  month — and  he  can  take  her  no 
"where  else.  No — be  peaceable — we  shall  gain 
our  object  by  stratagem  yet." 

"  I  cannot  be  peaceable,  Went  worth, — my 
whole  nature  is  in  a  ferment.  How  can  I  be 
peaceable  when  I  reflect  upon  the  hands  she  is 
in,  and  upon  what  they  have  already  done  to 
her.     They  will  now  scruple  at  nothing." 

''  Nay,"  said  Wentworth,  "  that  cannot  now 
be  their  object — and,  moreover,  you  would  ab- 
solutely ruin  all,  if  a  rash  and  desperate  at- 
tempt should  fail.  No,  we  must  be  patient — 
keep  strict  watch — and  take  advantage  of  the 
minutest  circumstance  that  may  turn  up  in  our 
favour.  Remember,  I  am  just  now  the  cooler 
head  of  the  two — and,  I  am  sure,  Savile,  you 
cannot  doubt  my  zeal.  Therefore,  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  commanding  officer — and  be  pe- 
remptory." 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  know  I  cannot  be  under 
better   guidance;    but    you    should   remember 
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what  my  feelings  must  be — and  what  devouring 
impatience  I  must  suffer." 

*'  I  do;  and  it  is  the  better,  aye  and  the 
sooner,  to  gratify  the  object  of  that  impatience 
that  I  now  check  it." 

"  It  is  strange/'  muttered  Savile,  "  that  she 
never  sees  us  on  the  Tagus." 

ii  Why,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  her  room 
faces  the  river — I  think  very  probably  it  does  not. 
And,  moreover,  we  are  at  too  great  a  distance 
for  her  to  distinguish  our  faces,  and  she  would 
not  recognise  our  figures  in  plain  clothes.  I  do 
not  believe  she  ever  saw  either  of  us  out  of  uni- 
form, and  that  we  cannot  wear  so  near  the 
enemy's  quarters.  Come,  Savile,  nil  despe- 
randum,  I  feel  for  what  you  must  feel  at  this 
delay — but  our  ultimate  success  I  regard  as  cer- 
tain. Our  blockade  is  close  and  unremitting — 
and,  if  once  they  bring  her  outside  the  door, 
she  is  ours." 

Meanwhile,  the  importunities  with  which  the 
priest  and  her  father  assailed  Angelica  began  to 
assume  the  character  of  persecution.  For  two 
succeeding  visits  she  remained  cold,  calm,  firm : 
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speaking  little — but  ever  declaring  that  she 
would  be  as  constant  in  her  refusal  to  re-enter  a 
convent  as  she  had  to  become  a  nun  at  first ; 
and  that  as^  this  time,  she  had  the  advantage 
of  having  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  her  own 
hands,  she  would,  at  whatever  convent  she 
might  be  taken  to  by  force,  immediately  an- 
nounce that  she  was  a  married  woman. 

*'  Take  care,  daughter,  how  you  drive  us  to 
extremity" — said  the  priest  on  their  fourth  visit, 
when  he  found  her  resolution  still  impenetrable. 
*'  Take  care  that  you  do  not  force  us  to  have 
recourse  to  measures  which  can  subdue  the 
haughtiest  spirit,  and  which  the  Church  allows 
against  its  refractory  members.  Pause,  daugh- 
ter, before  you  again  express  that  insolent  de- 
nial— for  means  shall  now  be  taken  to  compel 
you  to  assent,  should  you  still  refuse." 

'^  Vain  man,"  answered  Angelica — "  think 
you  I  had  not  foreseen  this,  and  prepared 
myself  to  meet  it  ?  Think  you,  I  underwent 
your  tender  mercies  for  so  long,  and  did  not 
now  suppose  you  would  revert  to  your  cruel  and 
cowardly     practices  ?    No,    Sir  ! — begin  I — and 
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you  shall  see  that  my  becoming  the  wife  of  an 
Enghsh  soldier  has  not  diminished  my  fortitude 
at  least." 

"•  Then,  in  the  name  of  your  father,  whose 
consent  I  have,  and  of  myself,  I  declare  to  you 
that  a  system  of  rigorous  and  progressive  pe- 
nance shall  commence  this  day,  and  be  con- 
tinued and  increased  until  you  declare  your  wil- 
lingness to  enter  such  convent  as  may  be  singled 
out  for  you,  and  promise  to  cast  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  being  received." 

''  It  is  for  you  and  my  father  to  do  your 
pleasure.  I  am  a  poor  helpless  creature  in  your 
hands — and  God  will  require  an  account  of  your 
stewardship  at  the  last  day  !" 

When  she  was  left  alone,  Angelica  suffered 
an  agony  of  spirit.  She  had,  it  is  true,  forti- 
tude to  endure,  but  she  knew  how  dreadful  that 
endurance  would  be.  Her  mind  was  strong 
enough  to  support  her  under  physical  suffer- 
ings— but  yet  her  frame  recoiled  from  it. — "  And 
still  no  tidings  of  Savile  ! — Surely,  surely,  he  is 
here  !  but  how  is  it  possible  he  can  gain  access 
to  me?    He  watches  without,  I  doubt  not:  but. 
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alas !  it  will  be  weeks  before  this  Brazilian  sliip 
returns — and  I  may  be  wasted  unto  death  by 
then  !  And,  till  then,  these  walls  will  cage  me  ia 
most  closely.  Oh,  God  !  how  dreadful  is  my 
fate  !" 

She  was  sitting  in  deep  despondency  when  Ju« 
anna  entered  with  her  tray  of  provisions.  There 
was  a  deep,  gloomy  expression  of  disquiet  upon  the 
old  woman's  countenance,  which  shewed  that  her 
mind  was  at  war  within.  She  walked,  however, 
quietly  to  the  table,  and  placed  her  tray  upon 
it.  She  then  advanced  to  Angelica,  and  accosted 
her  straight-forwardly  and  at  once  : — ^'  Lady,'* 
she  said,  "it  is  impossible  that  I  can  have  at- 
tended you  thus  long,  and  seen  your  conduct 
under  circumstances  such  as  your's,  without  con- 
ceiving for  you  respect  and  admiration — forgive 
me  if  I  add  affection  and  pity.  I  know  of  you, 
lady,  more  than  you  wot  of — I  need  not,  and  I 
cannot,  tell  you  what  or  whence.  But  suffice  it, 
I  know  enough  of  your  story  to  pity  you  from 
my  heart.  Think  not  that  it  is  a  presumptuous 
feeling  that  causes  me  to  use  this  word  towards 
you  : — there  arc  events  in  this  life  which   M-ill 
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sometimes  make  the  most  exalted  fair  subjects 
of  pity  to  the  lowest/' 

'^  Indeed,  indeed,  there  arel'"*  said  Angelica 
with  a  deep  sigh — "  I  take  it  not  amiss — on  the 
contrary,  I  feel  grateful  for  it,  and  thank  you. 
But  to  what  does  this  tend  ?" 

"  Lady,"  the  old  woman  rejoined,  in  a  voice 
hollow  from  strong  feehng — ''my  pity  for  you 
has  been  this  day  increased  tenfold.  I  find  how 
much  you  have  need  of  it — for  I  find  it  dwells 
not  in  the  breasts  of  those  whom  Nature  has 
appointed  to  protect  you.  Lady,  your  father 
and  Padre  Sanchez  have,  but  now,  called  me  be- 
fore them,  and  declared  that  you  were  placed  in 
a  state  of  penance,  and  that  your  allowance  of 
food  must  be  discontinued.  See,  lady,  what  I 
have  been  ordered,  this  day,  to  bring  you  :  one 
third  less  of  bread,  and  one  third  less  of  water  ! 
The  fare  I  well  knew  was,  from  the  first,  coarse 
and  humble  in  comparison  to  what  one  like  you 
must  be  wont  to  have,  and  its  measure  was  not 
lavish.  But  to  shorten  even  that  pittance  !  To 
make  you  feel  hunger  \ — aye,  and  thlrat ! — oh  ! 
horrible !       And,   from  what  they  dropped,   I 
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found  they  intend  to  diminish  the  allowance 
more  and  more  ! — Oh  God  ! — would  ihey  starve 
you !" — and  the  large  tears  coursed  rapidly 
down  the  old  woman's  brown  and  rusrrred  cheeks 
— "  But  no  ! — they  sliall  not — I  will  not  assist 
in  such  a  deed  !  Sec,  lady,  I  have  brought  the 
remainder  of  the  cake,  and  also  sufficient  water 
to  make  up  the  former  measure.  I  would  not 
go  beyond  this  ; — this,  though  not  abundant  or 
savoury  food,  I  considered  at  the  first  sufficient 
to  support  life  in  health — and  I  do  so  still. 
But  I  cannot  subject  you  to  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  the  hot  cravings  of  thirst !  Oh,  No — No!" 
— and  the  poor  woman  seized  her  lady's  hand, 
and  wept  over  it. 

'•  Bless  you  !  Juanna,  bless  you  !"  murmured 
Angelica,  who  likewise  was  in  tears — "Yes! 
youi-  heart  is  still  full  of  the   kind  feelings  of 

Nature — it  is  not  warped  by ''   and  as  the 

contrast  which  prompted  the  idea  rose  into  her 
mind,  it  overcame  her  with  its  force  and  truth — > 
and  she  exclaimed  with  a  burst  of  the  tears  of 
agony — **  Oh  God  !  this  woman  has  more  com- 
pasiiion  for  me  than  he  who  gave  mc  birth  !'' — 
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At  length,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  "  I  thank 
you,  Juanna,  for  your  kind  and  compassionate 
assistance,  and  I  will  profit  by  it.  Heaven 
knows,  I  shall  need  support  during  the  trials 
that  await  me — and  I  am  glad  not  to  have  to 
meet  them  depressed  by  physical  weakness. 
May  Heaven  reward  this  action  to  you  tenfold  !'' 

*'  Lady,"  replied  Juanna,  "  it  is  only  my 
duty  to  a  fellow-creature  !  I  could  not  bear  to 
put  the  meanest  beggar  to  pain.  What  then 
must  I  feel  when  I  see  one  like  you  exposed  to 
it  I  May  Our  Lady,  and  St.  Alfonso,  protect 
you  through  all  your  troubles !" 

The  system  continued.  Sanchez  and  her 
father  visited  Angelica  daily  ;  and  daily  she  ex- 
pressed her  firm  determination  of  adhering  to 
her  resolution.  "  The  penance  must  be  in- 
creased," said  Sanchez,  "  every  third  day" — arid 
accordingly,  every  third  day,  the  countenance  of 
old  Juanna  bespoke  increased  horror  and  dis- 
gust. "  They  would  starve  you  ! — they  would 
starve  you  !"  she  said  at  last,  when  she  had  re- 
ceived orders  for  the  fourth  time  to  diminish  the 
supply  of  food — "  see  here,  lady,  what  it  is 
they  have  ordered  me  to  give    you   daily  i''' — 
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and  she  held  up  a  morsel  of  bread,  which,  ia 

truth,  would  scarcely  have  done  more  than  keep 
life  within  the  body.  "  They  will  discover 
me/'  she  said,  '^  they  will  see  you  are  not  so 
weak  as  such  starvation  would  make  you  ! 
They  will  change  your  attendant,  and  then  you 
will  be  starved.  Starved  '. — Oh,  sacred  Heaven  ! 
— what  horror !"" 

*'  No,  Juanna/' — answered  Angelica,  ^*  they 
shall  not  see  my  strength — which,  alas  !  is  not 
so  great  as  to  need  much  hiding — I  will  remain 
on  my  pallet  while  they  are  here  ;  and,  as  it  is, 
I  speak  to  them  but  little." 

"  Do,  sweet  lady,  do  ! — Soth  at  I  but  remain 
with  you,  no  evil  shall  come  ! — Alas,  alas  !"  the 
old  woman  continued,  as  she  went  down  the 
stairs — "  thou  art  indeed  most  foully  wronged  ! 
If  all  they  say  were  true,  she  could  not  deserve 
this — and  I  do  not  believe  the  half  of  it.'"* 

At  length  the  patience  of  Don  Sebastian  be- 
gan to  be  exhausted.  He  felt  that  they  could 
no  farther  diminish  the  allowance  of  food,  with- 
out imminent  danger  to  life.  His  heart  was  not 
softened  towards  his  child,  but  he  felt  that,  in 
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this  direction  at  least,  he  could  go  no  farther 
with  safety.  He  consulted  v/ith  Sanchez  as  to 
■what  steps  should  be  taken.  The  result  of  their 
conversation  the  reader  will  see  presently. 

^*  We  are  come,"  Vicenza  said  on  their  next 
visit — "  we  are  come  to  announce  to  you  that 
we  can  no  longer  receive  these  denials  from  you. 
More  strong  measures  must  be  taken  to  enforce 
obedience.  I  have  consulted  with  the  holy 
father  here  on  the  means  to  which  it  is  lawful  to 
have  recourse.  He  has  told  me  of  some  which 
we  both  would  fain  avoid — but  which  it  has,  in 
cases  of  headstrong  resistance  like  this,  been 
deemed  not  only  advisable,  but  a  duty,  to  adopt. 
We  trust,  however,  that  it  will  not,  even  now, 
be  needed  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  with 
you — but  that  you  will  consent  to  that  which 
nought  but  an  heretical  spirit  can  cause  you  to 
refuse.  Angelica,  if  you  still  deny  us^  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  application  of  the  scourge  V 

At  these  words,  Angelica  shuddered  with 
horror.  Nature,  physical  nature,  shrank  from 
an  hideous  outrage  like  this — while  the  soul 
sickened  at  the  thought  of   the    quarter  from 
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whence  it  came.  It  was,  indeed,  tliis  feeling 
which  predominated  with  Angelica — for  as  soon 
as  lier  power  of  speech  returned,  she  exclaimed, 
— '*  Oh  God  ! — and  is  it  you,  rny  father,  who 
speaks  thus !"  And  turning  her  face  down- 
wards on  her  pallet,  she  wept  convulsively. 

During  the  whole  of  the  persecution  she  had 
lately  undergone,  tears  had  never  been  extorted 
from  Angelica,  in  the  presence  of  Sanchez  and 
her  father.  When  alone,  the  thoughts  of  Savile, 
mingled  as  they  were  with  so  many  causes  of 
sadness,  had  sometimes  drawn  tears  from  her. 
But,  while  she  was  exposed  to  the  solicitations 
and  threats  of  Don  Sebastian  and  the  priest,  her 
firmness  had  always  remained  unsliaken.  But 
the  infliction  of  whicli  her  father  now  spoke,  v^as 
so  revolting,  so  appalling  to  her  as  Jils  (hiughfcr, 
that  the  contrast  of  what  this  man  had  been  to 
lier  in  early  years,  and  what  he  was  now,  struck 
her  with  unspeakable  agony,  and  overcame  her 
quite. 

"  She  will  yield  " — said  Sanch.cz,  in  a  low 
tone  to  Don  Sebastian — ''  She  dreads  this — she 
will   consent.     Let   her   once   do  this,   and   the 
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form  of  words  by  which  I  will  bind  her  shall  be 
such  as  she — I  know  her — will,  I  am  certain, 
never  break — Let  us  be  silent  for  a  time,  to  give 
this  room  to  work." 

The  silence  remained  unbroken  for  the  space 
of  several  minutes.  At  length,  Angelica  raising 
herself  upon  her  arm,  turned  herself  towards  her 
father  and  the  priest  to  speak.  Her  face  was 
deadly  pale — the  trace  of  the  tears  was  still  wet 
on  her  cheek — but  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance was  not  firm  only,  but  calm  also.  "  I 
can  scarcely  believe,  Sir,"  she  said  to  her  father, 
"  that  I  can  have  heard  you  aright.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Don  Sebastian  de  Vicenza 
threatens  his  daughter  with  the  lash  !  But  if 
his  fanaticism  and  cruelty  have  reached  the 
pitch  of  causing  his  own  daughter  to  be  degraded 
and  mangled,  like  one  of  his  Indian  slaves,  I  can 
only  say  that  even  that  she  will  endure  rather 
than  betray  her  husband,  insult  her  religion,  and 
cast  inexpiable  guilt  upon  her  soul,  by  sub- 
mitting to  that  which  you  desire." 

"  If  disgrace  there  be,  and  bodily  agony,'* 
said  Sanchez,  '^  the  responsibility  of  their  appli- 
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cation  rest  with  you — you  bring  them  upon 
yourself.  Your  father  takes  only  the  mea- 
sures into  which  you  force  him — and,  pain- 
ful though  such  extremities  as  these  are  to 
him,  they  are  necessary^  and  he  will  not  relent. 
Neither  docs  he  wish  to  be  hasty  in  having 
recourse  to  this  measure — it  will  be  with  great 
pain  to  himself  that  he  will  order  it  ultimately, 
should  your  obstinacy  render  it  unavoidable. 
He  is,  therefore,  willing  to  give  you  time  to 
consider  this  matter  maturely.  It  is  now 
Monday,  in  the  evening.  On  AVednesday,  at 
noon,  we  shall  come  to  you  again.  Then  we 
hope  most  fervently  to  receive  your  solemn  pro- 
mise to  enter  a  convent  in  Brazil — if  not,  at  that 
hour  the  penance  of  the  scourge  must  be  under- 
gone." 

Angelica  remained,  on  their  departure,  in  a 
state  of  anguish  which  it  may  well  be  conceived 
such  a  communication  must  cause.  *'  Oh  !  Sa- 
vile,  Savile  ! — what  agony  you  would  suffer  did 
you  know  this ! — nay,  did  lie  but  know  it,  he 
would  save  me  ! — But,  come  what  may,  I  will 
be  true  to  him — bless  him  ! — they  may  kill  me. 
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but  I  will  not  yield  ! — Oh,  most  merciful  God  !  '* 
she  continued  after  a  pause,  "  these  things  can- 
not be  for  thy  service  !~they  blaspheme  thy 
name  who  appeal  to  it  for  such  deeds  as  these. 
Pity,  succour,  and  support  thy  wretched  ser- 
vant !" — and  Angelica  prayed  fervently. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

.  Be  trusty,  and  I'll  'quite  thy  pain  ; 
Farewell  ! — commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Shakspeaue. 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  there  was  a 
\'cry  violent  ringing  at  the  door  of  the  house 
where  Savile  lodged. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  good  woman  ?  " 
said  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  people — 
"  What  do  you  want  that  you  ring  so  loud  ?  " 

"  I  want,"  said  the  woman,  "  to  see  the  Por- 
tuguese servant  of  Captain  Savile.'* 

"  Mr.  Jos6 — I  suppose  you  mean." 

*'  I  know  not  his  name,  but  I  mean  him 
who  has  been  with  Captain  Savile  through  the 
wars." 

"  Oh,  that's  i\Ir,  Jose,  sure  enough — I  will 
go  and  call  him." 

She  went  accordingly,  and  found  Jos^  in  his 
room.  "  Mr.  Jose,"  said  the  little  lady,   "  there 
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is  a  most  extraordinary-looking  old  woman  I 
ever  beheld  asking  for  ^'  the  Portuguese  servant 
tliat  accompanied  Captain  Savile  through  the 
wars — so,  of  course,  she  wants  you." 

**  Through  the  wars.''  it  must  be  some  old 
Spanish  acquaintance,  and  yet  I  recollect  no  old 
woman,  either.''* 

^'  No — she  is  a  Portuguese.'* 

"  A  Portuo^uese  ! — It  must  be  Juanna  !  " — 
And  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and,  assuredly, 
he  found  Juanna,  apparently  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme impatience,  waiting  his  coming.  The 
moment  he  came  within  sight  of  her,  she  ex- 
claimed— "  I  want  to  see  your  master  !  " 

''  Gently,  one  moment/''  —  answered  Jose, 
placing  his  finger  upon  his  lips,  and  shaking 
his  head  in  caution — *'  Come  with  me,  first.'*'' 

He  conducted  her  accordingly  into  his  own 
domains,  and,  placing  a  chair  for  her,  said — ^'  I 
am  truly  rejoiced  to  see  you — what  news  bring 
you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  your  master'' — said  Juanna— 
"  Tell  him  I  bring  news  which  must  be  told  to 
himself,  and  that  without  delay." 
Vol,  III.  N 
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"  I  go," — said  Jose — '•  but  tell  me,  at  least, 
whether  the  news  he  good  or  bad  " — 

*'  Dally  not  there,"  retorted  the  old  woman, 
<'  or  they  will  be  bad,  indeed.  Tell  your 
master  I  am  here,  and  would  speak  with  him/'' 

When  Jose  entered  Savile's  room,  the  latter 
-was  in  high  debate  with  Major  Wentworth,  on 
the  subject  concerning  which  they  debated  every 
day — the  Captain,  namely,  insisting  upon  attack- 
ing Don  Sebastian's  house,  and  carrying  oft'  his 
wife  by  open  force ;  and  the  Major,  with  ex- 
ceeding difficulty,  persuading  him  at  any  rate  to 
delay  so  hazardous  a  measure.  "  Sir,  Sir  ! '' 
exclaimed  Jos6,  as  he  opened  the  door,  "  the 
old  woman,  Juanna,  is  here,  and  wants  to  speak 
with  you  immediately." 

*'  Gracious  God  I  "  exclaimed  Savile,  stopping 
short  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  walk  with  which 
he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room — "  Juanna ! 
]et  me  see  her  instantly." 

*'  Sir,"  replied  Jose,  in  a  deprecatory  tone — 
*'  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  ; 
but  pray,  Sir,  take  time  to  regain  your  com- 
posure and  thorough  self-command  before  you 
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see  this  woman.  Every  thing  may  depend  on 
it — for  she  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
persons  I  ever  saw,  and  one  misjudged  word 
might  ruin  all.  Something  evidently  lias  hap- 
pened, or  she  would  not  be  here — and  her 
spirit  is  plainly  working  tumultuously  within 
her.  She  has  everything  in  her  power. — For 
Heaven's  sake.  Sir,  be  calm  and  guarded." 

*'  1  will,  I  will,''  said  Savile. 

''  He  is  right,  beyond  doubt/'  interposed 
Major  Went  worth — "  let  three  minutes  pass,  I 
ask  no  more — there  is  my  watch  on  the  table, 
and  then  he  shall  call  her  in — Jose,  how  are  we 
to  treat  her  ?" 

**  Why,  Sir,"  said  Jose,  "  her  prevailing 
feeling  is,  beyond  doubt,  veneration  for  the  Holy 
Church  ; — and  the  reason  I  made  so  bold  as  to 
beg  my  master  to  stop  was  that,  if  she  has  any- 
thino-  to  tell  us  ao^ainst  Padre  Sanchez  or  Don 
Sebastian,  as  may  be  feared,  I  dreaded  lest  the 
Captain,  in  his  fury,  should  (which  I  know  he 
means  not)  have  said  something  against  the 
Church  in  general — and  then  all  hope  of  her 
assistance  would  be  gone  at  once."" 

N  2 
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^'^  I  tliank  you,  Jose," — said  Savile — ''  you 
were  right.  You  may  thoroughly  depend  on 
me  now — I  \s\\\  be  most  cautious." 

Jose  shewed  Juanna  into  the  room — and, 
although  he  would  have  given  a  finger  to  have 
stayed,  he  felt  that  he  ought  not,  and  he  with- 
drew. 

''  Are  you  Captain  Savile?" — asked  the  old 
■woman. 

^'  I  am." 

^'  And  who  is  that?"— 

«'  That  is  Major  Wentworth,  one  of  my 
dearest  friends.  Any  thing  you  may  have  to 
sav  to  me  may  be  said  before  him.  From  him 
I  have  no  secrets." 

*«  Well,  Sir,  I  have  much  to  tell  you — and  I 
beg  you  will  hear  me  out.  But,  first,  I  must 
be  resolved  of  one  thing.  Are  you  married  to 
Donna  Angelica  de  Vicenza  ? '' 

"  I  am  ; — this  gentleman  was  present  at  the 
ceremony .'"*     Wentworth  bowed  his  head. 

"  And  were  you  married  by  a  priest  of  the 
Catholic  Church?" 

''  I  was." 
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*'  Then,  Sir,  heretic  though  you  be,  I  will 
bring  you  to  the  help  of  my  dear  mistress ." 

*'  Her  help! — what !  does  she  need  help  ?  Is 
she ^" 

'*  Be  calm,  Savile" — said  the  Major — ^'  hear 
what  this  good  woman  has  to  say." 

*'  You  know,  Sir,"  resumed  Juanna — "  that 
your  servant  tried  in  vain  to  get  me  to  betray 
my  trust  to  Don  Sebastian.  He  must  have  told 
you  that,  much  as  I  loved  my  lady,  and  unhappy 
as  I  saw  that  she  was — nay,  when  I  began  to  be- 
lieve, as  I  do  now  altogether,  that  she  never  took 
the  vows,  still  I  would  not  prove  false  to  n*f 
phghted  faith.  Thus,  it  will  be  natural  that  you 
should  wonder  why  I  do  so  now.  Sir,  there  are 
sins  so  great  that,  to  prevent  them,  a  broken 
word  becomes  even  a  duty.  If  I  were  to  remain 
true  to  Don  Sebastian^  I  must  bear  part  in 
murder .'' 

"  In  murder  !" — exclaimed  Savile — "  gracious 
heaven  !  do  they  mean  to  attempt  her  life  ? — 

Is  she  then  in  danger  of "" 

,  **  No,  no.  Sir — no  such   thing" — interrupted 
Juanna  a  little  quickly — ''   she  is  in  no  danger  : 

N  3 
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but  you  will  not  hear  me — pray  do  not  interrupt 
me  thus." 

<*  I  will  not,  I  will  not  indeed,"  said  Savile — 
*'  but  your  words  were  sufficient  to  create  the 
most  intolerable  alarm." 

'*  What  I  meant,  Sir,  was  this.  If  matters 
had  gone  on  as  Don  Sebastian  intended  they 
should,  the  dear  lady  would  already  have  been 
in  such  a  condition  that  she  could  not,  to  a  posi- 
tive surety,  have  supported  that  which  they 
now  purpose.  Nay,  as  it  is,  I  am  not  sure  that 
she,  who  is  delicate  from  her  imprisonment,  if 
nothing  else,  could  support  it.  Sir,  my  lady  has 
ever  remained  unshaken  in  her  refusal  to  consent 
to  the  wishes  of  her  father — which  are  that,  upon 
their  reaching  Brazil,  to  which  place  he  intends 
to  take  her  upon  his  return,  she  would  consent  to 
go  into  a  nunnery,  and  say  nothing  of  her  mar- 
riage to  you.  This,  she  says,  she  will  not  do  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  tame  her,  for  the  last  some 
time,  I  have  received  orders  to  lessen  my  lady's 
food,  which,  at  the  best,  is  only  an  oatmeal  cake 
and  water,  by  degrees  so  rapid,  that  now,  had  I 
obeyed  the  order,  she  would  scarcely  have  enough 
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to  keep  her  alive,  certainly  not  to  save  her  from 
suffering  dreadful  hunger  and  thirat,  and  from 
her  strength  fading  away.  If  I  had  not  been 
able  to  continue  her  food  as  usual,  I  think  yon 
would  have  seen  me  before  now — for  I  never 
would  have  helped  to  starve  her — but  I  had 
always  the  usual  allowance  given  to  me,  for  my 
master  did  not  wish  the  other  servants  to  know 
the  reduction,  and  he  expected  me  to  diminish  it. 
But  this  I  could  not — I  would  not  do  !'* 

*'  Bless  you,  bless  you  ! " — exclaimed  Savile. 

''  But  now.  Sir,  they  have  determined  upon  a 
penance  from  which  the  blood  recoils,  and  which 
I  alone  cannot  prevent — therefore  have  I  come  to 
you.  I  think  it  would  produce  her  death — if 
repeated,  in  her  present  state,  I  am  sure  that  it 
would;' 

*'  In  mercy  tell  me  at  once — this  suspense  is 
torture."'' 

*'  Well,  Sir,  be  firm — for  there  is  yet  ample 
time  to  save  her.  To-morrow  they  design  to 
scourge  her !  *" 

"  To  scourge  her  !  ! " — screamed  Savile,  in  a 
voice  which  made  even  Went  worth  start — '«  ta 
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scourge  her  ! — her  own  father  ! — Is  he  a  human 
being  ?     Woman,  woman,  can  this  be  true  ?  " 

"It  is  indeed  dreadful!''  exclaimed  Major 
Wentworth . 

'^  Dreadful  indeed,  Senors,  most  dreadful — it 
is  so,  or  you  never  would  have  known  it  from  me/" 

"  We  must  rescue  her  to-night" — said  Savile 
— "  you  must  admit  us,  when  all  is  quiet,  that 
we  may  remove  her — you  yourself  shall  be  duly 
cared  for,  as  my  servant  promised." 

"  To-night  is  impossible.  Think  you  I  keep 
the  keys  of  the  house  ? — I  do  not  even  sleep 
under  the  roof.  No — I  have  thought  the  matter 
over,  from  first  to  last.  Thus  I  have  laid  the 
plan.  I  could  not,  even  in  the  day-time,  at  com- 
mon liours,  bring  you  into  the  house.  There 
are  so  many  servants,  all  made  to  watcli,  and  be 
on  the  alert,  that  an  alarm  would  be  given  in  a 
moment,  and  you  would  never  be  able  to  get 
even  to  the  stairs.  But — they  have  been  obliged 
to  take  mc  into  their  counsels — to-morrow  they 
i  ntcnd  to  choose  the  time  when  all  the  servants 
arc  at  dinner  in  their  hall,  which  is  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  Iujuso,  to  make  my  laily  undergo  this 
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penance.  They  fear  her  screams  [Savile  shud- 
dered] might  be  heard  by  any  one  wlio  chanced 
to  be  in  any  of  the  galleries  near  my  lady's  room. 
They  have,  therefore,  chosen  the  hour  of  noon, 
when  the  servants  dine.  Now,  as  soon  as  they 
are  all  in  their  hall,  I  will  silently  lock  the  door 
upon  them,  and  straightway  admit  you.  But, 
you  must  pledge  to  me  your  sacred  word  of 
honour  that  you  will  use  no  violence  or  indignity 
to  the  holy  father  of  the  Church  whom  you 
may  chance  to  meet  there — or  to  Don  Sebastian 
himself." 

A  curse  trembled  on  Savile's  lip,  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  confessor,  but  Wentworth  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  make  to  him  a  warning 
gesture,  which  recalled  to  him  the  necessity  of 
caution. 

*'  I  pledge  you  my  word,"  answered  Savile^ 
after  a  moment's  pause — "  that  we  will  use  no 
violence,  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
sure Angelica's  escape.  We  shall  have  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  failure, 
but  no  one  shall  actually  enter  the  room  but 

Major  Went  worthy  Jose,  and  myself. But," 
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he  exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  a 
sudden  idea  had  occurred  to  his  mind — "  this  is 
driving  it  too  close — Good  God !  suppose  that 

we  were  too  late,  and  that  they  had '* 

he  could  not  bring  his  lips  to  utter  the  word : 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  shud- 
dered. 

"  Sir,"  returned  Juanna — "  that  will  not  be 
possible.  I  am  to  assist  at  this  ceremony,  as 
they  term  it — I  am" — and  her  voice  grew  deeper 
as  she  spoke — '*  I  am  to  remove  my  lady's 
garments  for  the  sacrifice.  Nay,  Sir, — start 
not,"  she  continued,  as  she  observed  Savile 
shrink  as  the  image  of  Angelica  thus  outraged 
was  placed  before  him — "  rather  would  old 
Juanna  have  her  right  arm  drop  off  at  the 
elbow,  than  that  its  hand  should  be  applied  to 
such  an  office.  But,  Sir,  what  makes  it  certain 
that  you  will  be  in  full  time,  is  that  I  am  to 
see  the  servants  all  safely  bestowed  at  their  din- 
ner, and  then  am  to  come  and  tell  them  that  all 
is  clear.     jMy  coming  shall  be  with  you."* 

'*  May  Heaven  bless  you  for  this  ! — Well, 
then,  as  the  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  to- 
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morrow,  we  will  be  within  call  of  the  gate. 
How  many  able-bodied  servants  are  there,  in 
case  they  should  escape  from  the  hall?" 

"  That  shall  they  not — the  lock  is  full 
strong — there  are  eight  in  the  day — four  more 
come  at  sunset." 

"  One  thing  more.  Prepare  Angelica  for  our 
coming.  If  she  he  prepared,  I  know  her 
strength  of  mind  is  such  that  she  will  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  dreadful  scene,  with- 
out giving  rise  to  a  moment's  suspicion  in  her 
father,  or  any  one.  But,  if  we  appear  sud- 
denly, and  at  a  moment  so  awfully  trying — the 
revulsion  may  be  too  much  for  her ;  in  espe- 
cial," he  added  mournfully,  ''  as  you  say  she  is 
reduced. — Will  you  do  this,  to-night  ? — Stay,  I 
will  write  one  line. "" 

"  No,  Sir,  no  letters — 'twere  dangerous — and, 
at  all  events,  I  like  them  not.  I  will  do  your 
bidding  by  word  of  mouth." 

"  Enough — and  now,  my  worthy  Juanna, 
when  I  am  gone  from  hence,  which  I  trust  will 
be   to-morrow  within  a  very   short    time  after 
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noon,  do  you  apply  to  this  'gentleman — here 
is  his  address.  You  shall  be  estabhshed,  and 
with  the  pension  that  my  servant  promised  you  ; 
— and  the  Major  will  take  care  that  your  cottage 
and  garden  shall  be  according  to  your  own 
choice." 

"  Sir,  you  are  most  generous :  but  I  would," 
she  added,  almost  in  soliloquy,  "  have  saved 
my  lady  without  the  hope  of  a  farthing's  gain." 

<«  I  am  certain  that  you  would — but  it  is  as- 
suredly lawful  to  receive  a  temporal  reward  for  a 
good  action." 

;  The  old  woman  did  not  yet  dispose  herself  to 
go,  and  from  her  fidgety  and  unquiet  manner, 
it  was  clear  to  both  Savile  and  Wentworth,  that 
she  had  something  left  unsaid. 

*'  Can  there  be  any  thing  more?"  said  Went- 
worth in  a  low  tone — '^  surely  there  can  be  no- 
thing to  add  to  tJiis  !'^ 

*'  I  will  ascertain  at  once,"  answered  Savile — 
*'  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  say  ?"" 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  Juanna  answered,  with  a  strange 
mixture     of    firmness     and     embarrassment — 
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"  there  is  another  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
be  sure.  I  have  not  said  one  v/ord,  hitherto, 
on  the  score  that  you  are — I  mean  no  offence^ 
Sir, — that  you  are  a  heretic  ;  for  your  servant 
has  assured  me,  and  my  lady  has  said  that  what 
he  told  me  was  true,  that  you  are  not,  like  he- 
retics in  general,  violent  against  our  Holy 
Church,  but  that  you  respect  it,  and  allow  my 
lady  to  continue  in  her  religion.  But,  Sir,  as 
I  am  about  to  be  the  instrument  to  deliver  her 
into  your  hands,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my 
soul  if  I  myself  heard  you  declare  that  you 
never  will  do  aught  to  turn  her  from  her  holy- 
faith  !" 

"  Juanna,"  said  Savile,  slowly  and  distinctly^ 
*'  though  I  differ  from  it  in  some  doctrines,  I 
respect  highly  you  rveneration  for  your  faith.  I 
pledge  to  you  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  a  gentle- 
man, and  an  Englishman,  that  no  attempt  shall 
ever  be  made  to  change  the  present  belief  of  the 
Lady  Angelica!" 

'*  Then,  Sir,  my  mind  is  satisfied.  May 
God  bless  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  good — and 
may  our  Lady  and  St.  Alfonso,  in  their  merc}^. 
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open  your  eyes  to  the  light  of  our  true  faith,  for 
I  believe  you  to  be  worthy  of  it.  At  noon,  then, 
to-morrow." 

^'  At  noon,  to  an  instant,  we  shall  be  ready — 
and  shall  await  your  coming." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

She  was  a  gallant  ship,  and  proudly  rode 

Upon  the  breasting  waves ;  and  those  that  strode 

Upon  her  deck,  like  her,  were  gallant  too. 

"  Well,  Savile,"  exclaimed  Major  Went  worth, 
^'  if  you  thought  me  over  cautious  in  saying 
'  Wait' — you  shall  find  me  active  enough  now, 
■when  the  time  is  come  to  strike." 

*'  Dear  W^ent worth,  I  doubt  it  not — and  the 
event  proves  that  you  were  right  in  your  cau- 
tion, as  was  I  in  submitting  my  eagerness  to 
your  cooler  judgment! — But  now  for  our  ar- 
rangements." 

*'  They  will  be  easily  made.  We  will  take  a 
dozen  of  my  fellows,  put  into  plain  clothes.  I 
will  pick  them,  so  that  their  steadiness  may  be 
relied  on  infallibly.  The  deviPs  in  it  if  they 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  eight  servants  in 
order,  even  supposing,  of  which  from  the  old 
woman's  manner,  I  have  no  fear,  that  they 
should  get  out  of  their  hall.     I  think  a  greater 
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number  would  be  awkward  ;  let  us  take  strenfjth 
enouffli  bv  all  means,  but  too  much  is  to  be 
avoided." 

*'  Twelve  men,  with  Jose  and  our  two  selves, 
will  be  ample.  But  about  the  Emerald  ? — You 
have  sounded  Captain  Lambert ;  do  you  think 
he  will  take  us  on  board? — for  it  is  every  thing 
to  get  her  out  of  this  infernal  country  at  once.'** 

''  I  doubt  not  that  he  will : — he  made  me  no 
pledge,  nor,  indeed,  did  I  fully  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  I  was  not  sure  that  his  ship 
might  not  have  sailed.  I  merely  gave  a  general 
outline  of  the  case,  and  asked  him,  whether,  if  it 
came  to  the  push,  he  would  give  his  assistance. 
He  said  that,  if  there  were  no  farther  difficulty 
than  appeared  probable  from  my  statement,  he 
would.     We  must  now  go  to  him  directly." 

Tlicy  learned  at  his  lodgings  that  Captain 
Lambert  was  on  board  ;  he  expected  to  sail  in  a 
day  or  two  at  farthest.  "  Better  and  better," 
said  Wentworth.  ''  You,  of  course,  Cc'in  have 
no  particular  predilection  for  lying  in  thcTagus." 

*'  Not  the  slightest — But  come,  let  us  take 
boat." 
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The  Emerald  chanced  to  be  the  very  frigate 
which  Angelica  had  seen  come  up  the  river,  the 
first  day  of  her  confinement.  She  little  thought 
how  much  her  fate  was  mixed  up  with  it.  The 
vessel  lay  some  distance  dov/n  the  river.  When 
they  came  on  deck,  Captain  Lambert  received 
his  friend  with  great  cordiality  ;  and  when 
Wentworth  introduced  Savile,  and  represented 
that  they  had  come  off  to  speak  with  him  upon 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  he,  partly  guessing 
their  business,  with  much  frankness  and  courtesy 
of  manner,  took  them  down  into  the  cabin  at 
once. 

"  Lambert,"  said  Major  Wentworth,  "  you 
remember,  I  doubt  not,  my  speaking  to  you, 
some  little  time  back,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
deep  obligation  you  would  confer  upon  me  by 
giving  your  assistance  to  the  escape  of  a  lady 
who  is  detained  under  circumstances  the  most 
peculiar  and  painful.  The  moment  is  now  come 
at  which  that  assistance  would  be  invaluable^ 
and  I  have  brought  the  friend  for  whom  I  was 
acting,  to  plead  his  own  cause." 
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'  Captain  Lambert,"  said  Savile,  ''  I  am 
equally  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  favour  I  am 
asking  at  your  hands,  and  of  the  absence  of  all 
personal  claim  on  my  part  that  you  should 
grant  it.  But,  when  I  have  detailed  to  you 
the  circumstances  of  this  affair,  I  think  you 
will  consider  it  of  a  nature  that  may  fairly 
prompt  one  British  officer  to  appeal  to  the  com- 
passion and  good  feeling  of  another." 

Savile,  then,  briefly  but  with  force  and  feeling 
narrated  to  Captain  Lambert  what  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  know.  Above  all,  he  painted, 
in  the  most  vivid  terms,  the  cruelties  to  which 
Angelica  was  about  to  be  subjected,  unless  she 
were  released  by  noon  the  next  day. — "  Sir,'* 
continued  Savile,  "  that  that  release  shall  take 
place,  of  course  you  must  conclude  I  have  deter- 
mined at  all  events ; — but  our  ultimate  safety 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  our  quitting 
Portugal  immediately — or,  at  least,  upon  being 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  It  is 
to  you  that  I  have  ventured  to  look.  Went- 
worth   tells  mc   he   has   known  you    long,  and 
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that  he  is  certain  that  you  are  not  the  man  to 
refuse  your  assistance  to  a  countryman,  and  a 
brother  officer,  in  such  a  strait  as  this." 

"  Sir,"***  exclaimed  Lambert,  much  moved — 
''  he  has  done  me  no  more  than  justice.  George 
Lambert  must  indeed  be  a  very  different  fellow 
from  what  I  take  him  to  be,  if  he  were  to  leave 
an  English  officer's  wife  to  be  outraged  by  these 
ruffians,  when  he  has  a  ship  afloat  under  his 
command,  which  can  give  her  refuge.  Captain 
Savile,  most  heartily  do  I  rejoice  that  my  friend 
Wentworth  has  brought  you  to  me — for,  being 
the  instrument  of  doing  you  a  service  in  this 
matter  will  ever  be  a  source  of  the  strongest 
gratification  to  me.  I  believe  we  shall  sail 
to-morrow  evening.  If  so,  so  much  the  better : 
but,  at  all  events,  it  must  go  hard  with  the 
Emerald  before  any  priest  or  padre  gets  Mrs. 
Savile  out  of  her,  without  your  consent,  once 
she  is  on  board. — And  now,  to  arrange  how 
best  to  get  her  here.  You  say,  Wentworth 
will  furnish  you  with  a  sufficiency  of  steady  fel- 
lows to  secure  Mrs.  Savile's  safe  rescue  from  the 
house — and  I  am  alad  of  this  ;  for  I  confess   I 
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should  rather  dread  the  discretion  of  my  boat's 
crew  on  suqIi  an  occasion.  For  many  reasons, 
also,  I  shall  be  glad  that  there  should  be  no 
active  interference  on  the  part  of  my  people — 
for,  if  I  should  be  detained  here  a  day  or  two 
longer,  it  will  put  me  quite  to  windward  of  them, 
in  case, — which,  however,  I  fear  but  little, — the 
old  man  were  to  be  able  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment to  apply  for  her  restitution.  I  now  only 
receive  an  Enghsh  officer,  a  friend  of  mine,  with 
his  wife — and  they  must  blow  my  ship  out  of  the 
water  before  they  get  me  to  surrender  either 
against  their  will." 

*'  I  understand  you,  perfectly,"  said  Savile — 
'^  and  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  soul.  We 
^vill  not  ask  your  men  even  to  land.  Let  them 
be  only  ready  to  take  us  into  their  boat — I  ask 
no  more."' 

"  My  boat  shall  be  at  the  very  spot — at  twelve 
to  a  second — or  say  two  minutes  before,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  say  a  word  with  the  com- 
manding officer.  If  it  came  earlier  it  might 
cause  suspicion.  I  will  send  m}'  second  lieute- 
nant, a  most   steady,  active,   sensible  fellow. — 
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By  the  bye,  it  is  as  well  that  you  should  know 
him.  Here,  desire  Mr.  Williams  to  step  this 
way.  Williams,"  continued  the  captain,  as  a 
fine,  manly,  frank-countenanced,  young  man  en- 
tered the  cabin — *'  I  shall  have  a  job  of  some 
delicacy  to  entrust  to  you  to-morrow,  the  details 
of  which  I  will  give  to  you  presently ;  and  you 
will  have  to  act  in  communication  with  these 
gentlemen,  Captain  Savile  and  Major  Went- 
worth.  Therefore  I  have  thouo^ht  it  rig-lit  that 
you  should  know  each  other''s  faces." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Savile,  *'  that  when  we  meet 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Williams's  general  zeal  for  the 
service  will  not  be  cooled  by  the  nature  of  his 
particular  duty.  Captain  Lambert  will  explain 
to  you.  Sir,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  I  shall  have  to  render  you  my  grateful 
thanks  for  your  assistance." 

'*  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  service. 
Sir,"  answered  Williams — "  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  be  able  to  carry  it  through  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties." 

"  Pray  Heaven  we  may  !" — muttered  Savile. 
''  Your    lady,  Captain    Savile,"   said    Lam- 
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bert,  as  they  returned  together  to  the  deck,  "  must 
make  allowances  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
ship — but  every  thing  that  can  be  done  shall  be 
done  to  make  her  passage  as  little  disagreeable 
as  possible."" 

*'  Alas  !  she  will  think  any  thing  Paradise 
after  what  she  has  lately  undergone.  Again  I 
thank  you,  most  gratefully." 

"  Success,  every  success,  attend  you  !" — said 
Captain  Lambert,  as  his  visitors  got  over  the 
side.  ''  I  cannot  say  how  anxiously  and  eagerly 
I  shall  be  looking  out  for  your  approach  to- 
morrow." 

In  the  mean  time,  old  Juanna  was  hastening 
homewards,  pondering  over  all  that  had  passed. 
"  Pic  is  a  noble  young  man  and  a  good,"  thought 
she — "  to  be  so  kind  to  a  poor  old  woman  like  me. 
I  did  not  know  there  were  heretics  like  these. 
Perhaps  he  may  cease  to  be  one !  perhaps  my 
dear  lady's  influence  may  bring  him  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Holy  Church  !  AVould,  would  that 
it  might ! — yes  !  I  am  right — I  am  doing  a  good 
act  to  bring  together  those  who  have  been  joined 
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in  the  face  of  the  Church ; — for  I  am  sure,  now^ 
that  she  never  was  a  nun.  Right ! — who  can 
doubt  it  when  I  save  such  a  one  as  the  lady 
Angehca  from  torture  and  death  ? — I  must  tell 
her  (bless  her !)  how  matters  are,  but  I  must 
take  care  not  to  startle  her  with  the  good  news 
by  letting  them  out  too  much  on  the  sudden." 

When  she  entered  the  room,  she  found  Ange- 
lica seated,  motionless,  with  her  hands  clasped 
and  rested  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  fixed  and 
bent  on  the  ground.     Bitter,  indeed,  were  the 
thoughts  which  then  were  passing  through  her 
mind.     Her  resolution  never  quailed  for  an  in- 
stant— but  she  shrank  with  natural  horror  from 
the   infliction    with   which   she   was  threatened. 
Her  heart  reverted  to  Savile  with  agony — "  Oh 
God  !  did  he  but   know  what   I  am   about  to 
undergo,   he  would  save  me — save  me  at  any 
risk  !     But  how  can  he  imagine  that  a  father 
can  act  thus  ? — I  am  certain  he  is  here :  my  heart 
assures  me  that  he  watches  around  my  prison  ; 
but  that  he  awaits  his  time.     Nay,  last  night, 
as  it  grew  dusk,  I  saw  a  boat  lurking  near  the 
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house,  which  I  cannot  but  conjoin  with  him. 
Oh  !   that  I  could  let  him  know  my  state  !" 

At  this  moment,  Juanna  entered  with  her 
food,  and  the  noise  of  her  approach  attracted 
Angelica's  attention.  The  thought  of  imploring 
this  old  woman's  mercy  and  assistance  flashed 
across  her  mind  in  an  instant.  *'  I  will  try  it — 
I  can  but  fail,  and  I  shall  be  no  worse  than  now 
— she  may  relent — she  has  always  acted  kindly  by 
me — and  now,  when  I  tell  her  what  awaits  me, 
surely  her  heart  must  melt.  At  all  events,  I  will 
endeavour." 

Juanna,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  much  awk- 
wardness as  to  how  she  should  set  about  the  com- 
munication she  liad  to  make.  She  recollected 
that  Angelica  was  totally  unaware  of  the  degree 
to  which  she  was  acquainted  with  her  history,  or, 
at  all  events,  she  could  not  conceive  that  Juanna 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  had 
figured  in  it.  The  old  woman  was,  therefore, 
striving  to  hit  upon  some  natural  mode  of  begin- 
ning, when,  to  her  relief,  Angelica,  who  rose  sud- 
denly from  the  abstraction  in  which  she  had 
seemed  plunged,  addressed  her  first. 
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*'  Juanna,"  she  said,  ^'  I  would  speak  with 
you.  You  have^  since  I  have  been  here  confined, 
always  treated  me  with  kind  attention— and, 
latterly,  you  have  done  me  a  charitable  and  im- 
portant service.  If  you  had  followed  the  cruel 
orders  given  you,  I  should  now  scarcely  be  alive. 
If  then  your  humanity  was  sufficient  to  prompt 
you  of  your  own  accord  to  save  me  from  the 
sufferings  caused  by  want  of  food,  there  is  now 
a  much  greater  call  upon  it.  Oh !  Juanna,  you 
cannot  conceive  what  I  am  now  threatened  with  !" 
"  I  can  conceive  it — for  I  know  it" — answered 
Juanna,  quietly.  '^  Don  Sebastian  has  informed 
me  of  it  himself."" 

"   Gracious   heaven  !""  exclaimed   Angelica, 
'^  and  does  it  not  strike  you   with  horror  ? — 
Would  you  not — would  you  not  take  some  step 
to  prevent  it  ?     Juanna,  listen  to  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  more  self-possession.     "  You  know 
— I  am  sure  you  know — that  I  am  married — ■* 
Juanna  bowed  her  head. 
**  Well,  then,  I  am  certain   that  my  husband 
is  here,  watching  to  effect  my  escape — if  he  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  from  the  army,  his 
Vol.  III.  O 
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friend — my  friend — Major  Wentworth,  is  here 
— he  would  save  me — he  would  never  suffer 
Savile's  wife  to  undergo  the  scourge !  Now, 
Juanna,  you,  who  have  shewn  a  disposition  of  so 
much  compassion  and  humanity — surely,  surely, 
you  will  not  quietly  allow  this  outrageous  and 
indecent  wrong — surely  you  will  be  persuaded, 
and  bear  information  of  what  is  about  to  take 
place  to  Major  Wentworth — in  case  Savile  be 
not  yet  in  Lisbon." 

^'   Madam,"  answered  Juanna,    *'  he   is  in 
Lisbon — I  knew  him  to  be  here  many  days  ago." 
'*  You  knew  it  ? — Did  my  father  ?*' 
"  That  I  cannot  tell.     It  was  from  his  servant 
applying   to   myself  to  bear  messages  between 
you  and  him  that  I  learned  his  coming.'"* 
"  Good  heaven  ! — and  you  did  not?'' 
"  No,  Madam,  it  was  my  duty  that  I  should 
not.     I  had  pledged  my  faith  to  Don  Sebastian, 
and  I  would  have   kept  it  for  ever,  had  he  not 
planned  such  horrid  deeds  as  these.  Yes,  Lady, 
I  may  now  be  frank  with   you.     Tlie  questions 
you  have  put  to  me  give  me  means  to  tell  you 
what  I  was  striving  how  to  break  to  you.     But, 
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Madam,  be  firm.  Your  safety,"  she  added,  in 
a  low  distinct  voice,  '*  your  safety  is  cared  for 
— fear  nothing.  You  will  be  saved  at  the  very 
moment  when  all  seems  lost.  I  have  seen  your 
husband  within  this  hour ^' 

"  Seen  him  ! — seen  Savile  ! — Oh,  heaven  !'"* 
exclaimed  Angelica. 

"  Be  calm — be  calm,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  or  you  will  ruin  all.  It  is  that  the  sudden 
surprise  should  not  be  too  severe  for  you,  that  I 
am  to  tell  you  what  I  now  tell.  I  could  not 
bear,  dear  lady,  the  horrors  of  the  dreadful 
penance  threatened — I  felt  that  you  could  not 
suffer  it  and  live — and  I  would  not  mingle  in 
such  a  deed.  I  sought  out  your  husband,  and 
told  him  all.  I  dare  call  him  your  husband, 
though  he  is  a  heretic,  for  he  respects  the  Church, 
and  its  holy  tenets  as  professed  by  you.  He  is 
your  husband,  for  I  do  now  well  believe  you  never 
were  a  nun,  and  that  you  were  married  by  a  holy 
father.  To  him  I  went — the  Major  of  whom 
you  spoke  was  with  him.  To-morrow,  at  the 
very  moment  when  your  father  thinks  all  is  pre- 
pared for  the  sacrifice,  you  will  be  rescued  from 
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his  murcierous  hands — your  husband  will  carry 
you  to  freedom  and  safety." 

While  Juanna  spoke  thus,  Angelica's  feelings 
were  wrought  to  a  most  tumultuous  pitch.  The 
rapid  change  from  something  little  short  of 
despair,  to  the  certainty  of  relief  and  rescue — the 
thought  that  the  very  next  day  she  would  be 
restored  to  Savile — all  this  thronged  upon  her 
with  a  force  and  suddenness  that  overpowered 
her.     She  wept  violently. 

The  old  woman  suffered  her  tears  to  flow  un- 
checked. She  knew  that  they  relieved  her,  and 
that  they  would  leave  her  mind  cool  and  col- 
lected. At  last  she  said — '*  Dear  Madam,  give 
not  v/ay  too  much.  Be  firm — it  will  need  all 
your  strength  to  go  through  what  awaits  you 
without  suspicion." 

"I  ivill  be  calm — I  will  be  firm.  When 
my  friends  thus  are  nobly  true  to  me,  I  will 
not  be  false  to  myself  !  And  you — good,  kind, 
excellent  woman,  how  can  I  repay  you  ? — how- 
can  I  speak  my  thanks  for  such  great  service  ?^* 

'*  Madam,  your  husband's  generosity  leaves 
me  nothing  worldly  to  wish  for.     But  I   have 
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something  to  beg  of  yoii^  which  I  should  value 
above  all.  Promise  me  that  you  will  never 
swerve  from  the  holy  faith  in  which  you  ha\e 
been  bred.  Captain  Savile  has  said  you  wil[ 
be  permitted  freely  to  follow  it.  Ah  !  lady,  let 
not  the  example  of  those  around  corrupt  you — 
let  me  not  have  to  reproach  myself  with  having 
lost  a  soul  to  the  Church,  and  that  soul  your's  f 

''  Dear  Juanna,  fear  not.  My  husband's  pro- 
mise will  be  sacred — and  I  feel  I  never  shall 
abandon  my  early  faith.  It  has  been  the  atro- 
cities perpetrated  under  its  name  that  I  Have 
shrunk  from  ;  the  holy  faith  itself  I  have  always 
reverenced  in  humility.  Juanna  fear  not — I 
shall  ever  remain  a  Catholic." 

And,  as  Angelica  crossed  herself  as  she  ceased 
to  speak,  old  Juanna  breathed  blessings — the 
out-bursting  of  an  over-full  heart — upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Silvia,  this  day  will  I  enfranchize  thee  ! 

Shakspeare. 

The  moiTow  dawned,  and  noon  approached; 
and  Savile  watched  the  hours  as  they  passed 
with  a  stern  anxiety.  He  dreaded  lest  Don  Se- 
bastian should  change  the  hour,  and  that  the 
horrid  sacrifice  should  be  complete  before  he 
came  to  prevent  it.  Of  the  old  woman's  honesty 
and  faith,  he  never  entertained  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  ''  Truth,"  he  said  to  Wentworth, 
'^  was  written  visibly  in  every  word,  tone,  and 
gesture." 

''  It  was,  indeed  ;  and,  moreover,  there  can 
be  no  motive  to  deceive  us.  But,  setting  that 
aside,  I  would  stake  my  existence  upon  her 
being  true  as  steel.  Aye,  and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  her  judgment,  prudence,  and  acti- 
vity. I  look  to  noon  with  positive  certainty  of 
success." 
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And  Angelica  shared  these  hopes  to  the  full. 
She  had,  throughout  her  trying  imprisonment, 
never  ceased  to  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
Savile,  or  his  friends  for  him,  were  pursuing  the 
measures  best  calculated  for  securing  her  escape. 
Still,  the  total  absence  of  all  coumdunication  with 
them,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  resting 
wholly  upon  her  general  reasons  of  trust — al- 
though they  never,  for  one  instant,  threw  a 
shadow  of  doubt  across  her  mind,  yet  they  sad- 
dened it  most  painfully.  But  now ! — the  very  first 
tidings  were,  not  to  institute  a  plan  of  escape,  but 
to  announce  its  maturity,  and  to  prepare  her  for 
its  execution.  Yesterday,  when  she  arose,  she 
had  no  more  immediate  prospect  of  restoration  to 
Savile  than  at  any  previous  period  of  her  impri- 
sonment. To-day,  she  felt  that  in  a  few  hours  they 
should  meet,  and  that  they  need  never  part  again. 

*'  I  would  have  submitted  to  this  disgraceful 
and  abhorred  infliction — I  would  have  borne  it 
as  best  my  feeble  strength  would  suffer  me — I 
would  have  borne  far  more — nay  all  that  their 
cruel  invention  could  have  produced,  rather  than 
have  abandoned  Savile.     But  it  is  a  great  and 
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blessed  relief  to  be  exempted  from  so  horrible  a 
necessity,  and  that  through  his  means  !  Sure, 
sure  was  1  that  he  was  watching  over  my  fate — 
my  heart's  promptings,  I  was  confident,  were 
true.  I  was  convinced  he  was  returned — I  felt 
that  he  was  near  me.  Bless  him  !  bless  him  ! — 
But  I  must  be  calm,  and  evince  no  alteration  of 
manner.  Hope  burns  in  my  heart,  but  I  must 
repress  it  from  my  aspect  and  bearing.  Alas  ! 
my  deliverance  is  so  new  a  feeling,  that  I  have 
not  far  to  seek  for  what  my  sensations  would 
have  been,  in  case  1  knew  no  more  than  I  did  at 
this  time  yesterday.  Dreadful,  dreadful  indeed 
they  Mere."" 

-About  eleven  o'clock,  Juanna  came  to  her. 
"  Madam,''  she  said,  "  all  goes  well  : — they 
have  not  relented  from  their  savage  purpose ; 
they  sent  for  me  but  now,  to  instruct  me  as  to 
the  arrangements  I  am  to  make.  A  curse  rose 
in  my  heart  as  I  listened  !• — But  it  was  a  wicked 
thought — I  drove  it  from  me,  and  prayed  that 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Alfonso  would  soften  their 
liearts. 

Tlie   old    woman    paused — and  stood   gazing 
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upon  Angelica's  countenance  with  a  crowd  of 
tender  and  regretful  feelings.  "  Lady,"  she 
said,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  "  you  will  be 
happy  with  your  gallant  husband — and  I  shall 
often  think  of  you,  and  bless  you.  But,  when 
you  go  from  hence,  I  shall  never  see  you  more, 
and  the  thought  of  that  makes  my  heart  ache. 
It  is  strange  that  that  old  heart  should  have 
come  to  love  you,  lady  Angelica,  as  it  does. 
You  are  not  my  nursling— till  within  these  few 
weeks  I  had  never  seen  you,  and  knew  not  that 
you  lived.  And  yet  I  love  you,  and  wish  and 
pray  for  your  well-doing  and  happiness,  with 
my  whole  soul.  It  must  have  been  your  great 
goodness,  your  fortitude,  and  strength  against 
what  I  see  now  is  the  ivronfj — and  yet  your 
sweet  temper  and  gentleness  in  all  else — and 
your  kind,  kind  bearing  towards  poor  old 
Juanna.  Lady,  I  know  that  I  am  strange  and 
rough  of  aspect — and  it  has  caused  me,  even 
where  I  deserved  better  things,  abuse  and  jeer- 
ing before  now.  But,  from  you,  I  deserved 
nothing.  I  was  your  gaoler,  or  must  have 
seemed  so  to  you — and  yet,  you  were  always 
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good  and  gentle-tempered,  and  kind  of  speech 
towards  me.     Lady,  I'm  woe  to  part  from  you." 

*«  And  why  should  you?  "  exclaimed  Ange- 
lica, moved  beyond  measure  by  this  ebullition 
of  strong  affection  from  this  poor,  uncultivated, 
yet  worthy  and  excellent  being — "  why  should 
you  leave  me  ?  One  word  of  mine  to  Savile, 
and  he  will  take  you  with  us,  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude— for  so  do  I  feel  towards  you,  dear  Juanna, 
and  he  will  share  such  feelings  as  these.  If  you 
wish  it,  you  may  go  with  us."" 

"May  I?"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  the 
idea  flashing  for  a  moment  across  her  mind  that 
she  would  accept  the  offer  ; — but  the  revulsion 
followed  immediately — *'  But,  no — no — it  can- 
not be.  I  am  too  old  to  change  my  country, 
and  I  cannot  go  and  dwell  in  a  heretic  land. 
No,  dear  lady,  at  my  years  it  is  too  late  to  make 
such  a  move  as  this.  I  must  stay  where  I  was 
born,  and  have  passed  my  days — I  shall  enjoy 
the  bounty  of  your  noble  husband  in  peace — 
and  I  shall  ever  pray  for  the  happiness  of  you 
both.  And,  lady  Angelica,  I  am  about  to  make 
bold^  but  I  know  you  will  pardon  it — I  have 
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heard  that  ships  come,  in  great  numbers,  to 
Lisbon  from  your  new  country,  England — and 
if,  from  time  to  time,  once  or  so,  in  a  year,  you 
would  let  me  know  that  you  are  well  and  happy, 
it  would  gladden  the  old  woman's  heart.  A 
stroke  of  your  pen  I  have  neighbours  to  explain. 
to  me — and  the  thought  that  you  still  held  me 
in  kindly  remembrance  would,  of  all  things  in. 
the  world,  serve  to  keep  me  happy."" 

"  I  will,  Juanna — you  may  fully  rely  upon  it, 
I  will.  You  cannot  suppose  I  can  ever  forget 
one  who  has  done  me  such  service  as  you  have 
done,  and  aught  that  can  tend  to  your  happiness 
will  increase  mine." 

"  I  must  leave  you,  lady  Angelica — I  must 
not  stay  here  too  long.  When  next  I  come,  it 
will  be  with  your  deliverers.  May  God  and  Our 
Lady  bless  you  !  "  And,  with  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  the  old  woman  strained  her  hands 
together  in  prayer. 

''  Fare  you  well,  Juanna — I  shall  always  re- 
member you  with  gratitude  and  warm  affection." 
And  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  old 
woman — who  pressed  it  to  her  lips, — then,  forci- 
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bly  re-gathcring  her  self-possession,  dropped  it 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon  when 
Don  Sebastian  and  Padre  Sanchez  entered  the 
chamber.  They  did  not  bring  with  them  any 
thing  indicative  of  the  penance  (as  they  phrased 
it)  which  they  had  threatened  :  their  appearance 
and  manner  were  the  same  as  at  their  previous 
visits.  At  first,  Angelica  thought  they  had 
relented.     Even  now  she  knew  them  not. 

**  Daughter,"  said  the  priest,  '^  we  are  come  to 
know  whether  you  repent  you  of  the  stiff-necked 
and  rebellious  obstinacy  which  you  have  dis- 
played of  late,  and  whether  you  are  ready  to 
submit  to  the  wise  and  s:ood.  resolution  of  vour 

o 

father — -namely,  that  you  shall  enter  a  convent 
in  Brazil,  immediately  upon  our  arrival  in  that 
country.  We  trust  that  the  state  of  abstinence 
and  seclusion  which  has  been  imposed  on  you 
for  some  time  past,  will,  at  last,  have  cooled 
your  heated  mind,  and  brought  you  to  a  more 
just  and  humble  disposition.  It  is  the  wish  of 
your  father,  as  it  must  be,  if  I  mav  join  myself 
Avith  him,  mine  also,  to  treat  you  with  as  much 
kindness  as  possible."*' — 
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''Kindness!''^  murmured  Angelica — ''Oh 
Heavens  !  "*' 

**  Such,  daughter,  has  ever  been  our  wish — it 
has  been  your  wilful  and  wicked  opposition  ta 
every  thing  that  has  been  devised  for  your  good 
that  has  caused  any  harshness  you  may  have  met 
with.  But  those  whom  gentle  measures  will  not 
move,  must  have  severe  ones  dealt  to  them.  How 
say  you  ? — Have  you  determined  ?  " 

"  Pause,  daughter,"  said  Don  Sebastian — 
"  Pause  before  you  answer — for  on  tliat  answer 
much  depends.  Remember  our  last  conversation, 
and  recollect  that,  should  you  still  prove  refrac- 
tory, my  mind  is  made  up  not  to  swerve  from 
the  resolution  which  I  then  declared." 

*'  And  my  mind,  Sir,  also  is  made  up" — re> 
turned  Angelica- — ''  it,  likewise,  has  neve**, 
swerved  from  the  determination  that  I  so  often 
have  expressed  to  you.  Notwithstanding  the 
series  of  cruelties  you  formerly  inflicted  with  a 
view  to  make  me  a  nun,  I  never  became  one  ;  , 
and  now  I  am  a  married  woman,  therefore  I 
could  not  become  one,  supposing,  which  is  im- 
possible, that  I  should  desire  it.    All  this  is  well 
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known  to  you  ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  you 
have  again  commenced  that  series  of  petty,  yet 
formidable,  inflictions,  from  which,  while  they 
macerate  the  body,  the  mind  turns  with  mingled 
loathing  and  scorn.  You  say  that  you  have  new 
determined  to  proceed  to  a  torture  more  dread- 
ful than  any  I  have  yet  undergone — that  you 
will,  namely,  subject  my  body  to  the  lash.  It  is 
now,  Sir,  my  turn  to  desire  you  to  pause,  and  to 
reflect  whether,  in  pursuit  of  an  object  which, 
by  this  time,  you  must  be  convinced  is  unattain- 
able, you  will  subject  a  woman,  a  lady,  your 
own  daughter,  to  the  outrage  and  torture  of  the 
scourge  !  Is  it,  indeed,  possible  that  Sebastian 
de  Yicenza  can  stoop  to  mean  cruelty  like  this — 
and  stigmatize  himself  and  his  house  by  a  disgrace 
inflicted  by  his  own  order  upon  one  of  his  own 
race  !  Take  my  answer.  Sir ; — I  never  will,  by 
any  act  of  mine,  contribute  to  my  re-entrance 
into  a  convent.  It  is  equally  beyond  my  power, 
and  against  my  will." 

The  only  part  of  what  Angelica  had  said  that 
touched  Don  Sebastian  was  tliat  in  which  she 
alluded  to  the  race  of  Vicenza.     He  had  been 
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too  long,  and  too  constantly,  acting  against  every 
thing  like  parental  feeling,  to  be  moved  by  her 
allusion  to  her  being  his  child.  But  his  pride  of 
ancestry  clung  to  him  still  in  its  full  force :  in- 
deed it  had  been  that  strange  and  baneful  pas- 
sion which  had  originally  caused  his  cruelties  to 
his  younger  daughter.  It  was  the  desire  that 
his  name  might  live  that  had  given  rise  to  his 
disinheriting  her,  in  order  that  his  total  wealth 
should  be  bestowed  upon  her  sister,  and  thereby 
induce  the  husband  of  the  latter  to  take  the 
name  of  Yicenza.  And,  so  far  from  these  feel- 
ings having  become  weakened  by  time,  they  had 
gone  on  increasing  till  they  formed,  almost,  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  existence.  His  bigotry,  in- 
deed, had  been  by  no  means  fanatical  at  first. 
He  had  rather  sought  refuge  in  it  as  an  excuse 
for  the  proceedings  which  his  family  pride 
prompted  him  to  pursue.  By  degrees,  this  con- 
stant calling  his  religious  feelings,  as  it  were, 
forcibly  into  action,  rendered  them  on  this  one 
subject  nearly  habitual — and  he  managed  almost 
to  deceive  himself  into  the  belief  of  their  being 
spontaneous  and  real.     Thus,  then,  when  An- 
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gelica  alluded  forcibly  to  the  disgrace  which 
such  a  step  as  that  of  inflicting  the  scourge  upon 
her  would  bring  upon  the  name  of  Vicenza,  he 
was,  for  a  moment,  shaken  in  his  purpose.  But 
the  keen  eye  of  Sanchez  saw,  in  an  instant,  that 
he  was  moved,  and  by  what ; — and,  accordingly, 
determined  to  use  the  same  means  to  restore  his 
determination  which  had  succeeded  in  shakino^  it. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  Angelica  ceased  speaking, 
he  hastened  to  answer  her. 

'*  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  thus  ven- 
ture to  talk  of  Don  Sebastian  bringing  disgrace 
upon  the  house  of  Vicenza.  Every  act  of  his 
tends  to  support  its  honour  and  greatness.;  while 
yours,  alas !  were  they  known,  would  indeed 
throw  a  stain  upon  the  name.  Apostacy  ! — 
would  not  that  be  a  blot  on  any  escutcheon, 
liowever  noble .? — A  married  nun! — would  not 
this  be  esteemed  a  stigma  in  the  history  of  any 
race,  however  ancient  or  exalted  ?  The  only  me- 
thod to  prevent  this  blot,  to  avoid  this  stigma, — 
not  to  speak,  for  the  moment,  of  our  duty  to  the 
Church  and  Heaven, — is  to  Insist  that  you  fihall 
enter   a  Brazilian  convent,  and  to  expel,  by  all 
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due  and  holy  means,  that  accursed  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, which  seems  as  though  it  were  the  im- 
mediate gift  of  the  author  of  all  evil.  Do  you 
still  adhere  to  your  rebellious  and  damnable 
refusal r" 

"  I  still  refuse." 

'*  Then,  my  lord,"  continued  Sanchez,  "  I 
think  no  further  delay  should  take  place — but 
that  the  penance  should  be  undergone  at  once." 

'*  You  are  right,  father," — ansv.ered  Don 
Sebastian — "  this  headstrong  girl  is  equally 
traitorous  to  the  Church,  to  her  father,  and  to 
his  blood.  It  would,  indeed,  ill  become  the 
house  of  Vicenza  to  have  among  its  members  an 
apostate  nun,  and  not  insist  upon  her  restora- 
tion to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  of  Heaven. 
Call  up  Juanna — and  the  lay-brother,  is  lie 
here.'^" 

"  He  is — I  left  him  with  the  old  woman,  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations — they  were  to 
come  at  my  call/' — he  went  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs — and  called  in  a  loud  tone — "  Juanna  ! 
Lopez  !" — 

After  a  short  pause,  the  latter  came.     This 
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was  the  wretch  who  was  to  be  the  actual  inflictor 
of  the  torture.  He  was  a  lean,  abject-looking 
miscreant, — the  very  incarnation  of  meanness. 
He  entered  the  room  with  a  cringe  to  his  su- 
periors^ and,  while  tlie  loathsome  smile  of  ser- 
vility was  displayed  upon  his  pale  lips,  his  hand 
grasped  the  scourge ! 

*'  Where  is  Juanna?"  asked  Sanchez. 

^'  She  will  be  here  forthwith," — answered 
Lopez — "  she  stayed  but  to  bring  the  cords  and 
the  unguents — "*' 

'*  Enough  !" — said  Sanchez,  interrupting  him 
—  for  he  saw  that  even  Don  Sebastian,  screwed 
as  his  courage  had  been  to  the  sticking-place, 
looked  uneasy  at  tlie  blunt  and  brutal  mention  of 
these  implements  incidental  to  the  accursed  in- 
fliction which  he  meditated. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  the  space  of  more 
than  a  minute.  Don  Sebastian  was  sullen  and 
resolved — Sanchez  was  fast  becoming  impatient 
— and  the  lay-brotlier  remained  awaiting  the 
moment  of  what  he  termed  his  duty^  without  one 
hope,  wish,  feeling,  or  care  on  the  subject  what- 
soever. 
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At  some  distance  from  this  group,  stood  An- 
gelica. Her  cheek  was  flushed,  her  eyes  ghs- 
tened,  her  breath  came  and  went  with  rapidity. 
Hope — eager,  strong,  almost  undoubting  hope — 
caused  these  appearances  ;  but,  as  the  moments 
rolled  away,  and  still  Juanna  did  not  arrive^  a 
doubt  came,  like  a  bolt  of  ice,  upon  her  mind. 
She  dreaded  that  some  mistake — some  accident 
— had  frustrated  their  plan — and  that,  even  yet, 
she  should  be  sacrificed.  But,  even  in  a  moment 
of  unequalled  bitterness  like  this — the  exalted 
and  admirable  resolution  of  this  noble  creature 
was,  by  an  unsparing  effort,  suddenly  exercised 
— a  darker  fire  flashed  from  her  eyes — she  bit 
her  under-lip  with  a  movement  almost  convul- 
sive— while  she  inwardly  exclaimed,  as  though 
in  answer  to  her  own  fears,  *^  And  if  all  he  lost, 
I  will  undergo  this  horrible  outrage  as  firmly  as 
nature  will  support  me  ; — though  they  should 
lash  me  to  death,  I  never  will  abjure  my  hus- 
band !" 

"  Where  can  this  old  woman  be  loitering  .? ''' 
exclaimed  Sanchez,  whose  impatience  was  in- 
creasing every  instant — "  Why  is  she  not  here 
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to  her  time,  Avith  the  necessary  things  she  has  in 
charge  ? "" 

"  She  is  here  to  her  time  !""  exclaimed  Juanna 
entering  rapidly,  followed  by  Savile,  Wentworlh, 
and  Jose — while  three  stout  fellows  with  pistols 
and  cutlasses  appeared  outside  the  door — "  She 
is  here  to  her  time,  and  with  that  which  is  7nost 
necessary  !  Madam  ! — thanks  be  to  the  Al- 
mighty and  to  the  Virgin  ! — you  are  saved  !" 

At  the  moment  when  Savile  approached  her, 
Angelica  was  nearly  overpowered.  She  could 
answer  his  passionate  greeting  only  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  the  hand  he  seized,  as,  ahnost  sense- 
less, she  sank  with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Courage,  courage,  dearest"" — Savile  mur- 
mured in  her  ear — **  For  heaven's  sake,  recall 
your  self-possession,  for  we  must  go  hence  in- 
stantly ; — Jos(§,  the  cloak  ! "' 

But  even  Savile's  voice,  in  the  accents  of  the 
most  earnest  and  passionate  tenderness,  had  not 
the  effect  upon  her  that  the  sound  of  her  father's 
step,  advancing  furiously  towards  them,  and  his 
exclaiti^tion  of  "  What  means  this  outrage?' 
produced.  ,      . 
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''  Savile  ! — for  God's  sake  !" — she  screamed. 

''  Fear  nothing,''''  he  said  to  her  firmly  and 
mildly.  "  Sir" — he  added,  turning  to  Don  Se- 
bastian, in  a  tone  which  I  may  designate  as  that 
of  fierceness  under  perfect  command — *'  Sir, 
my  name  is  Edward  Savile,  I  am  an  officer  in 
the  English  service — and  I  am  this  lady's  hus- 
band. I  am  come  to  claim  her,  and  unless  you 
this  instant  give  us  free  'passage  from  this  room, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  forget,  what  you  have 
long  forgotten,  that  you  are  her  father,  and 
force  the  way." 

Don  Sebastian  hesitated — but  did  not  retire. 

Savile  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 
"  Wentworth,  I  should  be  loth  to  lay  my  hand 
upon  that  man.     Pray  make  passage  for  us." 

'-  Sir,"  said  Wentworth,  addressing  Don  Se- 
bastian— "  I  am  sorry  to  draw  upon  an  unarmed 
man — but  I  must  insist  upon  egress  being  left 
clear."  And  as  he  advanced  with  his  naked 
sword,  Vicenza  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  ex- 
claiming— ''  This  is  a  brutal  outrage  !''' — 

*'  I  shall  not  compare,  Sir,"  said  the  Major, 
this  outrao;e  I  am  committing  with  that  which 
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you  intended — but  I  must  still  insist  that  the 
passage  to  the  door  be  left  free.  Now,  Ed- 
ward, now,  Mrs.  Savile — make  all  the  haste 
you  can,  and  may  God  speed,  and  bless  you 
both  !" 

"  Amen  !"  responded  Juanna — *'  Amen  !" 
*'  Haste !"  exclaimed  Wentworth,  as  they 
descended  the  stairs — '*  I  will  see,""  he  added, 
as  Angelica  turned  to  sa}^  a  word  to  Juanna — "  I 
will  see  that  this  excellent  old  lady  is  properly 
disposed  of — here,  Moody,"  turning  to  one  of 
the  men — "  I  put  her  under  your  charge — but, 
haste — haste.  We  must  be  short  in  our  fare- 
wells— the  tide  is  full  in — the  boat  rides  close  to 
the  gate,  and  you  will  be  on  board  the  Eme- 
rald in  ten  minutes.  That  excellent  fellow, 
Lambert,  has  brought  her  nearer  in  on  pur- 
pose." 

They  were  already  in  the  court-yard.  A  few 
steps  more,  and  they  would  have  been  in  the 
boat.  But  the  fortunes  of  a  life-time  are  often 
made  or  marred  in  a  moment.  As  they  crossed 
tlie  yard,  they  heard  a  voice  exclaim  from  an 
upper  window — '^  Villain  !  she  is  not  yours  yet 
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— you  shall  not  quit  that  spot  alive ! — " — and, 
with  the  word,  Don  Sebastian  discharged  a  mus- 
ket at  Savile.  His  first  exclamation  had  caused 
some  movement  in  the  party.  Angelica,  espe- 
cially, at  the  sound  of  her  father's  voice,  had 
crept  closer  to  Savile — ^by  which  means  she  saved 
his  life;  for  the  ball,  before  it  could  reach  him, 
struck  her  to  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

How  does  your  patient,  Doctor  ? 

Shakspeare. 

Captain  Lambert  was  watching  from  the 
gangway  the  approach  of  the  boat.  The  sin- 
gular nature  and  romantic  character  of  the  whole 
affair  had  made  him  feel  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  result.  He  was,  also,  a  man  of  very  kindly 
feelings,  and  the  idea  that  a  young  and  lovely 
woman — a  bride  too — was  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  outrages  such  as  had  been  described,  caused 
him  the  strongest  anxiety  both  for  her  and  for 
her  husband.  He  had  been  watching  the  boat 
through  his  glass,  ever  since  the  important  nau- 
tical instant  of  noon  had  been  announced  to 
him  ;  and,  in  a  very  few  minutes  after,  he  saw 
a  crowd  of  persons  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  he  could  distinguish  that  one  of 
them,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  was  lifted  into  the 
boat.      ''  Poor  thino^ !  the  agitation  has   been 
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too  much  for  her  !  she  has  fainted.  Here  !— 
tell  Mr.  M'Leod  I  wish  to  speak  with  him." 

The  surgeon  came. 

"  Mr.  M'Leod"  said  Lambert,  ^'  the  boat 
has  gone  on  shore  for  Captain  Savile,  of  the 
Guards,  and  his  lady.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  her  health  is  very  delicate,  and  I  could  see, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  lifted  her  into 
the  boat,  and  from  the  reclining  posture  in 
which  they  have  placed  her  in  it,  that  she  is  in 
a  state  of  extreme  weakness — if,  indeed,  it 
do  not  amount  to  fainting,  which  I  think  pro- 
bable. Now,  M'Leod,  I  wish  you  to  be  in  the 
way,  when  she  comes  on  board,  with  some  little 
restorative.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  recommend 
a  young  and  beautiful  bride  to  your  kindness, 
who  are  so  kind  and  good  to  all."" 

''  You  are  pleased  to  say  so.  Sir. — Is  the  lady 
a  Portuguese  ?" 

«^  She  is — a  daughter  of  a  very  distinguished 
family — but  I  believe  there  have  been  some  dif- 
ferences— they  did  not  like  her  marrying  a  he- 
retic." Lambert's  delicacy  prompted  him  that 
Vol.  III.  p 
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the  nun  story  was  better  kept  quiet — while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  that  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which,  he  saw,  she  would  come 
on  board,  rendered  it  advisable  that  he  should, 
in  some  degree,  account  for  these  appearances 
to  the  medical  person  whom  he  wished  to  assist 
her. 

''  I  will  take  every  care  that  she  is  properly 
attended  to,"  said  M'Leod :  and  he  went  below 
to  furnish  himself  with  what  was  necessary. 

"  The  boat  will  be  alongside  in  a  minute, 
now — I  am  strangely  impatient  to  see  her — for, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  Captain  Savile  is  by 
no  means  a  man  to  marry  an  every-day  person. 
But,  eh  ! — they  all  look  strangely  gloomy,  me- 
thinks — Wentworth,  the  merriest  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  all.  A  mere  fainting  from  agitation, 
would  not  put  that  expression  upon  his  face. 
Hell  and  fury  !  can  it  be  possible  that  they  were 

too  late,  and  that  the  ruffians  had  already 

it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of ! — I  see  her  face 
now  ! — deadly  pale — the  eyes  closed — it  must  be 
so — Oh,  God !  there  is  Savile^s  face  of  agony, 
too  ! — this  is  too  dreadful !" 
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The  boat  came  alongside — and  Wentworth 
was  on  deck  in  a  moment. 

^'  For  God's  sake,  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Horrible  ! — horrible  ! — We  had  got  her 
away  safe,  and  with  the  most  perfect  ease — 
when,  as  we  crossed  the  yard,  the  villain,  her 
father,  discharged  a  musket  at  Savile.  The  ball 
missed  him,  but  struck  her  ! — She  is  still  alive — 
but  desperately  wounded,  it  is  certain.  We  have 
staunched  the  blood  as  much  as  we  could — but 
she  is  very  weak.  Can  you  manage  to  get  her 
on  board  easily  ?" — 

"  As  though  she  were  on  a  bed  of  down. — 
Here  !" — And  he  gave  in  an  instant  the  neces- 
sary orders,  which  the  sailors  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute with  that  accuracy  and  delicacy,  which, 
when  the  coarse  means  are  visible,  always  asto- 
nish a  landsman  so  much. 

''  I  had  heard  you  say  your  surgeon  was  a 
man  of  great  skill — which  made  me  resist  poor 
Savile's  first  proposal  of  taking  her  into  Lisbon — 
She  will  be  safe  here,  from  those  fiends,  at  any 
rate — and  her  mind  will  be  at  ease  with  respect 
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to  them,  which  is  a  great  matter.     Now  I  see 
your  men  are  ready." 

Savile  got  into  the  large  tub-chair  vvhich  had 
been  lowered  into  the  boat,  and,  taking  Ange- 
lica by  his  side,  supported  her  altogether  in 
his  arms: — the  word  was  given,  and  they  were 
raised  smartly  and  rapidly  to  the  deck. 

^'  I  am  most  sorry  my  welcome  should  be 
thus,'^ — said  Captain  Lambert  to  Savile  in  a 
tone  of  the  kindest  sympathy — '^  but  come,  let 
Mrs.  Savile  be  lifted  down  to  her  cabin — Nay, 
you  must  suffer  a  couple  of  my  men  to  carry 
her — they  are  rough  looking,  but  they  will  do 
it  in  the  steadiest  and  gentlest  manner — I  dare 
iiot  trust  your  footing  yet.  So,  boys,  hand- 
somely— now !" 

The  men  raised  Angelica,  and  walked  on- 
wards, Savile  insisting,  at  least,  upon  supporting 
her  head.  The  captain  had  given  up  his  cabin 
to  them,  and  nothing,  on  ship-board,  could 
exceed  the  nicety  and  comfort  of  the  apartment. 
"  And  now,"  said  Lambert  "  M'Leod  will 
be  here  in  a  moment — you  Mould  scarcely  find  a 
more  skilful  man  in  all  London,  to  say  nothing 
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of  Lisbon — and  a  kinder,  I  am  certain,  is  not  in 
either." 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you  for  all  this  kindness  !" 
— ^were  the  first  distinct  words  which  poor  Savile 
had  spoken  since  he  had  been  on  board. 

*'  M'Leod — here  is  something  far  worse 
than  a  fainting  fit — a  gun-shot  wound  ! — how 
dreadful  ! — such  things  are  no  strangers  to  me, 
as  you  know — but  the  thought  of  this  lovely 
woman  being  massacred  thus,  has  given  me  a 
shock  such  as  I  never  experienced  before  in  my 
life." 

"  Major  Wentworth  has  already  informed 
me,  Sir,  of  what  has  happened — I  am  quite 
ready." 

"  Go  in,  then ; — and  God  send  you  may  bring 
lis  out  good  news  V 

In  the  mean  time,  Juanna — for  when  she  saw 
her  lady  wounded,  she  had  insisted  upon  not 
leaving  her — had  placed  Angelica  in  bed  ;  and  the 
surgeon  found  the  old  woman  and  Savile  by  its 
side. 

**  Captain  Savile,"  he  said,  "  perhaps,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  it  might  be  better  if  you  were 
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not  present.  The  sight  of  you  may  agitate 
her." 

*'  Let  him  stay — let  him  stay"^ — said  Angehca 
•slowly  and  in  a  feeble  voice — "  let  him  stay,  and 
I  will  promise  to  be  quite  composed.  His  going 
would  weaken  me  far  more." 

*'  I  am  certain,  Sir,  that  we  may  trust  to  her 
firmness,"  said  Savile. 

"  And  your's.''"'  added  the  surgeon,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  taking  Savile's  hand  in  the  kindest 
manner. 

*'  The  trial  is  terrible,"  returned  Savile,  '^  but 
you  may  depend  on  me." — And  from  the  firm- 
ness of  the  suppressed  voice,  and  of  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  he  held,  M'Leod  felt  convinced  that 
he  might. 

He  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound,  which 
was  in  the  side,  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and 
care.  * '  I  shall  need  the  aid  of  one  of  my  assis- 
tants, while  I  extract  the  ball" — and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  leave  the  cabin  to  call  him.  ''  I  can 
tell  you  nothing  as  yet,  Sir," — he  said,  in  answer 
to  Savile's  motion  to  follow  liim — *'  pray  remem- 
ber your  promise,  and  be  steady.  I  can  see, 
already,  that  much  depends  on  thaty 
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Savile  felt  this  himself  still  more  deeply.  He 
well  knew  how  Angelica  looked  towards  him, 
and  what  effect  his  manner  might  have  upon  her 
in  her  present  state.  He  sat  down  for  a  short 
time,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  When 
he  rose,  he  had  schooled  himself  to  the  necessity 
of  firmness  and  composure,  whatever  they  might 
cost  him — and  he  never  swerved  afterwards. 

Wentworth  and  Lambert  anxiously  pressed 
upon  the  surgeon  when  he  came  out  of  the  cabin. 
*'  I  can  tell  you  nothing  yet — except  that,  from 
what  I  can  see  at  present,  the  wound  is  not  neces- 
sarily  mortal.  But  it  is  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree.  Much  will  depend  upon  how  we  get 
out  the  ball.  She  does  not  seem  strong,  and 
that  alarms  me."" 

'*  How  should  she  be  strong,  poor  thing  !^'* — 
said  Wentworth  to  the  captain,  as  M'Leod 
passed  on,  "  after  all  she  has  undergone  of  late? 
She  was  in  fine  health  and  strength  when  she 
was  snatched  from  her  home  some  weeks  ago. 
Savile  would  have  found  that  Mrs.  Wentworth 
and  I  had  been  faithful  stewards  :  we  should 
have  restored  her  to  him  more  beautiful  than  he 
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had  ever  seen  her, — for  the  comparative  happi- 
ness and  heart's  ease  she  possessed  once  she  was 
free  from  the  convent,  and  was  his,  had  restored 
her  with  a  rapidity  most  surprising.  Her  only 
drawback  was  anxiety  for  Savile  ;  but  he  wrote 
very  constantly,  and  to  see  lier  on  a  day  when 
she  had  received  a  letter  from  him  was  indeed 
delightful !  And  now  to  think  that  their  restora- 
tion to  each  other  should  be  thus  !  It  makes 
the  heart  sick  to  meet  with  things  so  dreadful !" 

'^  I  have  been  often  engaged,  of  course" — said 
Lambert,  "  and  I  have  seen  friends  fall  by  my 
side  in  the  heat  of  action.  But  I  never  felt  such 
a  pang  of  horror  as  when  I  beheld  that  lovely 
creature, — pale,  insensible,  and  bloody,  come 
over  the  side  of  the  ship.  Pray  Heaven^  she 
may  survive!" 

The  surgeons  proceeded  to  extract  the  ball. 
The  operation  was  most  painful — but  she  bore 
it  with  great  firmness.  She  was  permitted  to 
grasp  one  of  Savile's  hands — and  her  violent  and 
convulsive  pressure,  from  time  to  time,  was 
almost  the  only  expression  she  gave  of  the  pain 
she  suffered.     Once,  and  but  once,  at  the  fiercest 
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access,  she  uttered  a  hollow  scream — but,  on 
Savile's  comforting  and  re- assuring  her,  it  died 
away  almost  instantly. 

The  operation  was  successfully  accomplished 
— the  wound  was  dressed,  and  M'Leod  desired 
that  she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
This  time,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  desired  to 
speak  to  Savile,  and  they  went  into  the  outer 
cabin  together. 

"  Captain  Savile,"  he  said,  "  nothing  is  more 
painful  among  the  many  painful  duties  of  a  me- 
dical man  than  the  exercise  of  his  discretion 
when  to  reveal,  and  when  to  withhold,  the  real 
state  of  his  patient.  To  the  friends,  however,  I 
nearly  always  am  perfectly  frank — and  to  you  I 
certainly  shall  be.  Mrs.  Savile  is  in  very  great 
danger,  but  I  do  not  despair.  What  I  chiefly 
fear  is  exhaustion  ; — her  frame  seems  to  be  in  a 
reduced  state  which,  while  it  lessens  my  appre- 
hensions from  inflammation,  greatly  increases 
those  which  arise  from  her  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness. I  very  much  fear  that  she  may  sink,  from 
the  loss  of  blood  and  the  pain  she  has  under- 
gone.    Still  I  do  not  despair.     I  may  be  per- 
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mitted  to  say,  Captain  Savile,  that  I  never  met 
with  a  mind  more  calculated  to  assist  a  patient. 
Of  course  I  watched  her  narrowly,  during  the 
operation,  which  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  I 
listened  keenly  to  the  occasional  few  words  she 
addressed  to  you — and  so  much  firmness,  mingled 
with  so  much  calmness  and  submission  I  have 
scarcely  ever  witnessed—  I  may  say,  thus  con- 
joined, never.  I  perceived,  also,  Sir — I  shall 
ask  no  pardon  for  speaking  frankly  out,  on  an 
occasion  like  this — I  perceived  that  you  yourself 
have  brought  your  mind  into  a  thorough  state 
of  self-possession — and,  I  confess,  I  attach  great 
importance  to  the  support  which  you  can  render 
her.  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  my  feai's 
exceed  my  hopes — but  I  again  repeat  /  do  not 
despair.'' 

"  Sir,'"*  said  Savile,  grasping  his  hand,  and 
shaking  it  eagerly — ''  you  have  spoken  like  a 
man,  not  only  of  skill  in  your  profession,  but  of 
admirable  sense  and  feeling.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  you  ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it — let  the 
Struggle  cost  me  what  it  may,  that  I  will  retain 
sufficient  command  over  myself  to  do  my  duty 
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— ^for  such  it  is — by  that  angelic  being,  whom 
you  have  well  discerned  to  be  indeed  of  an  ex- 
alted nature.  If  you  do  not  despair, — it  is 
natural  that  I  should  allow  my  hopes  to  soar 
perhaps  more  than  they  ought ; — but,  now,  to 
my  post." 

*'  I  shall  visit  Mrs.  Savile  again,  ere  long. 
If  a  ship  have  its  disadvantages,  at  all  events  it 
keeps  the  doctor  close  to  his  patient."" 

The  surgeon  then  went  to  seek  his  Captain, 
and  Major  Went  worth  :  he  narrated  to  them 
what  had  just  passed.  "  I  never,"  he  continued, 
^^  was  so  interested  in  a  case  in  my  life.  The 
patient  herself  is  one  of  the  most  charming  women 
I  ever  beheld,  and  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  one  unusually  anxious.  And  then  her 
husband !  fine,  noble  fellow,  while  his  feelings 
are  ploughing  his  very  heart  up,  he  keeps  them 
under  the  strictest  command,  because  he  knows 
the  importance  of  his  support  and  assistance  to 
her.  And  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  too ! 
It  would  be  too  dreadful  if  she  were  to  die,  just 
as  they  are  now  re-united  !  Poor,  poor  thing — 
I  fear  for  her.    That  cursed  bread  and   water 
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has  kept  her  so  low  that  I  fear  she  has  scarcely 
strength  enough  to  carry  her  through  a  wound 
like  this.  But^  if  she  does  die,  by  heaven 
it  shall  not  be  from  the  neglect  of  Davie 
M'Leod!" 

^^  Of  that,  Doctor,"  said  Major  Wentworth, 
^'  we  are  all  convinced.  And,  like  poor  Savile, 
I  cannot  but  let  my  hopes  get  uppermost.  But 
Mrs.  Went  worth  Avill  be  most  anxious; — if  you 
can  let  a  boat  go  on  shore.  Captain,  I  can,  at  the 
same  time  let  my  M-ife  know  how  matters  are, 
and  make  arrangements  about  having  a  shore- 
boat  here,  to  carry  me  off  at  the  last  moment — 
for,  to  the  last  moment  will  I  stay.  AVhcn  do 
you  diink  that  will  be?  " 

*'  Why,  I  have  not  yet  received  my  final 
orders,  so  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  sail  till  day- 
break. I  can  well  understand,  my  dear  friend, 
your  anxiety  to  stay — and,  if  you  will  have  a 
shore-boat  along-side,  you  need  not  leave  us  till 
the  anchor  is  actually  a-peak.  And  now,  if  you 
will  go  down  and  write  to  ]\Irs.  Wentwortli,  the 
boat  shall  be  ready  as  soon  as  your  note." 

Hours  rolled  on,  and  Anoolica  remained  the 
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same.  She  slept  much — but  her  streiigtli  did 
not  seem  to  be  increased  at  her  wakings.  Savile 
watched  by  her  side — speaking  to  her  words  of 
comfort  and  affection  when  she  was  roused,  and 
brooding  over  his  own  bitter  feelings  when  she 
slept. 

The  night  advanced,  and  Captain  Lambert 
had  received  orders  to  sail  at  day-break.  Went- 
worth  was  much  grieved  at  this — for  he  would 
fain  have  avoided  the  severe  suspense  which  he 
must  now  suffer  before,  by  a  letter  from  England, 
the  result  could  reach  him.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 
him  to  accompany  the  ship, — for,  besides  his 
wife  and  family,  he  had  a  military  command  in 
Lisbon,  which,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  leave. 

At  length,  when  they  were  about  to  heave  the 
anchor,  he  sent  to  beg  to  be  admitted,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  see  Savile.  "  I  wished,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  cabin,  "  to  see  her  before 
I  leave  the  ship — for,  after  yourself,  Savile,  no- 
body loves  her  half  so  well  as  I  and  Eliza — 
You    know,    we    were  with    her    so   constantly 
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for  months,  that  we  were  able  to  know  her 
thoroughly — and  that  is  synonuiious  with  loving 
her  dearly.  I  pray  to  my  God,  my  dear  friend, 
that  she  may  be  restored  to  prove  a  blessing  to 
you  ]  "  And  the  big  tears  rolled  down  the 
worthy  Major's  cheeks  as  he  spoke.  ''  I  know, 
Savile,  you  will  not  keep  us  in  suspense  a  mo- 
ment beyond  the  absolute  necessity.  In  any 
event,  you  will  give  me  a  line  by  the  first  ship— 
I  scarcely  believe  I  shall  sleep  till  then.  But 
time  wanes,  they  are  heaving  the  anchor,  and  I 
shall  have  to  go  in  a  few  minutes." 

"No,""'  said  Savile,  ''  they  cannot  be  heaving 
the  anchor  yet,  or  we  should  hear  them — I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  it  with  dread  all  night 
— for  I  well  know  the  tremendous  stamping  noise 
they  make,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  do  harm  to 
Angelica." 

"  They  were  beginning  when  I  came  down — 
but  that  kind,  considerate  Lambert,  had  foreseen 
the  evil  it  would  be  to  Mrs.  Savile,  and  has  made 
all  the  men  work  at  the  bars  widiout  shoes — and 
he  said,  if  he  heard  a  foot  fall,  he  would  stop 
their  allowance  to-morrow.     But,  poor  fellows. 
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to  do  them  justice,  they  needed  little  telling  — 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  ship  who  does  not  feel 
for  ^  the  poor  beautiful  lady,"*  as  they  call  her.'* 

"  We  are,  indeed,  surrounded  by  kindness. 
But  it  is  an  additional  pang,  even  now,  that  you 
should  leave  me  at  such  a  moment,  AVentworth. 
Happen  to  me  what  may,  as  long  as  my  heart 
beats,  it  will  retain  the  strongest,  warmest  gra- 
titude for  the  great  and  many  acts  of  friendship 
which  I  owe  to  you.  And  tell  Mrs.  Wentw^orth 
that  I  bless  her  for  all  her  goodness  to  my  poor, 
poor  wife.  But  come,  T  will  see  you  over  the 
side — she  sleeps  quietly  now — and  a  moment's 
air  will  renew  my  strength." 

"Stop,"  said  Wentworth,  "we  must  not  for- 
get that  excellent  Juanna — I  w^ill  take  her  on 
shore  with  me — and,  of  course,  I  need  not  say 
that  I  will  take  care  to  see  that  your  promise  is 
redeemed  towards  her  at  once,  and  in  the  manner 
she  may  like  best.  Juanna  I '' — and  as  they 
moved  towards  the  door,  the  old  woman  fol- 
lowed them.  She  overtook  them  in  the  outer- 
cabin.  "  Did  you  want  me,  Sir?  "  she  said  to 
Wentworth. 
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'^  Yes,  Juanna  ;  the  ship  will  be  under  weigh 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  have  a  boat  Jiere  to  take 
us  on  shore.     We  can  stay  no  longer." 

**  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?  "  said  the  old 
woman. 

"  Why,  that  if  we  do  liot  go  directly,  we 
shall  be  in  the  open  sea  by  the  time  it  is  broad 
day." 

"And  what  then.  Sir?'' 

"  What  then  !  why,  then  how  will  you  get 
back  to  Lisbon  ?  " 

^^  To  Lisbon  !  and  who  thinks  of  getting  back 
to  Lisbon  ? — You  surely  do  not  suppose  that  I 
shall  leave   my  dear,  dear  lady,  as  she  now  is  ?  " 

^^  AVhat  !  ''  said  Savile,  who  now  perceived 
that  the  idea  of  leaving  her  mistress  in  her  pre- 
sent state  had  never  crossed  the  old  woman's 
mind,  and  who  was  deeply  moved  at  its  being 
so,  ^'  would  you  give  up  country,  and  friends, 
and  all  to  go  with  her  ?  " 

**  Ay,  were  they  ten  times  what  they  are  ! 
Sir,  it  was  only  yesterday,  as  I  was  bemoaning 
myself  that  I  should  never  see  my  mistress  again, 
that  she  offered  to  take  me  with  her,  and  said, 
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that  a  word  of  her's  to  you  would  do  it.  And  at 
first  my  heart  started  at  the  word,  and  I  was  going 
to  accept  her  ofFer^  when  the  thought  of  how  old 
I  was,  and  that  I  should  be  all  among  strangers, 
came  across  me,  and  I  refused  her,  though  with 
thanks  and  blessings.  But  now  ! — now  that  I 
can  be  of  some  real  help  to  her — now  that  I 
know  not  whether  she  will  live  or  die — I  would 
not,  for  my  own  life,  leave  her. — Oh  !  Sir," — 
she  added  rapidly,  as  if  a  sudden  and  painful 
thought  had  struck  her — ''  You  will  not  send 
me  away,  Captain  Savile,  will  you  ?  '' 

''  Send  you  away  !  not  for  worlds,  Juanna. 
My  heart  is  most  grateful  to  you  for  your 
desire  to  stay.  You  may,  indeed,  be  of  real 
help  to  your  beloved  lady.  Come  what  may, 
Juanna,  I  shall  never  forget  this.  Go  in,  and 
strive  to  take  some  rest."  And  he  warmly 
shook  her  withered  hand  between  both  his. 

**  Strange  !  "  exclaimed  Wentworth,  "as  they 
went  upon  deck,  "  that  nature  should  place  such 
a  noble  kernel  in  so  ill-favoured  a  husk.  And 
yet,  I  am  convinced,  that  if  I  were  to  live  with 
her  a  week,  such  a  heart  as  that  would  make  me 
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think  any  face  comely.  She  will,  indeed,  be  of 
use  to  you,  just  now.  A  woman's  hand  in  a  sick 
room  is  always  invaluable.  And  now,  Savile, 
God  bless  you  ! — my  hopes,  my  wishes,  ,my 
prayers,  are  with  you  !  " 

"  My  whole  heart  thanks  you,  my  dear,  dear 
friend. — You  shall  hear  from  me  the  moment  I 
land^  and  heaven  send  the  news  as  we  desire.'* 

They  parted.  Wentworth  went  over  the 
«ide ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  his  boat  was  far  on 
her  way  to  the  shore. 

Savile  stayed  but  a  short  time  on  deck.  The 
impatience  of  his  anxiety  would  not  allow  him 
to  remain  long  away  from  Angehca.  He  took 
his  place  again  by  her  bed-side. 

She  still  slept — and  Savile  gazed  upon  her 
with  feelings  such  as  those  who  have  undergone 
them  know  to  be  of  pain  unspeakable.  The 
alternations  of  hope  and  depression  caused  by  sus- 
pense, are  among  the  severest  sufferings  of  the 
human  soul ;  and  where  the  event  is  the  life  or 
death  of  the  being  whom  we  love  the  most  on 
earth,  the  visitation  is  indeed  dreadful.  Her 
countenance  was  still  deadly  pale — her  pulse,  as 
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Savile  gently  pressed  it,  had  not  become  less 
feeble.  ''I  do  not  like  this/'  he  thought,  "  she 
seems  weaker — oh  God :  to  be  re- united  for  a 
moment  but  to  be  parted  thus  !  '* 

Angelica,  after  an  uneasy  sleep  of  some  dura- 
tion, now  awoke.  She  found  Savile  watching 
over  her.  *'  Edward  !"  she  said,  stretching  out 
her  hand  towards  him,  "  I  fear  that  I  am  dy- 
ing. I  feel  so  weak  that  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  last  long.  It  is  bitter  to  be  thus  torn  from 
you,  dearest,  when,  after  our  weary  and  painful 
trials,  we  had  again  come  together  at  last.  But 
stilJ,  if  I  must  die,  it  is  a  consolation  that  it  will 
be  in  your  arms — that  you  will  receive  my  last 
breath — my  last  look  !" 

Savile  shuddered ;  but  still  he  remembered 
the  pledge  he  had  given  to  the  surgeon — and  he 
strove  to  use  words  of  encouragement  and  hope, 
while  his  heart  felt  nothing  but  despair. 

^'  Alas  !  Savile,  no  !"  she  rejoined — "  I  fear 
that,  in  this  world,  there  is  no  hope.  But  there 
is  one  subject  on  which  I  fain  would  speak  to 
you,  for  it  agitates  my  mind.  It  is  usual  in  our 
Church  for  the  dying  to  receive  certain  offices  of 
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religion — to  undergo  confession  and  shrift.  This 
is  to  me  impossible  ;  in  this  ship  there  is  no 
clergyman  of  our  Church  ;  therefore,  I  cannot 
receive  the  usual  consolation.  I  regret  this 
much — but,  mark  me,  I  do  not  fear  that  tliat 
Avhich  is  impossible  will  be  required  of  me.  Thus 
placed,  dear  Edward,  I  wish  that  we  should  pray- 
together.  You  are  my  husband — my  temporal 
guide,  at  least ; — to  whom  can  I  so  meetly  turn  ? 
Our  creeds  differ,  I  know;  but  we  both  believe 
in  our  God  and  our  Saviour,  and  our  prayers, 
breathed  humbly  and  sincerely,  will  find  favour 
in  their  sight  !" 

Savile  was  not  only  deeply  moved,  but  agi- 
tated in  no  slight  degree.  He  feared  lest  the  ex- 
citement of  prayer  might  have  an  ill  effect\ipon 
her — and,  again,  if  he  refused  such  a  request 
as  this,  she  might  attribute  it  to  false  grounds, 
which  would  agitate  her  far  more  than  all.  He 
could  not  leave  her  to  consult  the  surgeon — ^lie 
was  compelled  to  form  his  own  decision — and  I 
cannot  but  think  he  decided  rightly.  He  felt 
that,  if  all  hope  were  passed  indeed,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  deny  her  the  only  spiritual  consola- 
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tion  within  reach — while,  supposing  that  there 
was  still  fair  chance  of  life,  he  bu-thought  him 
that  those  spirits  which  sought  a  blessed  refuge 
in  prayer,  enjoyed  a  consequent  peacefulness  and 
repose,  far,  far  beyond  any  excitement  the  act 
itself  might  produce. 

''  My  beloved,"  he  answered,  ''  I  trust,  I  can- 
not but  believe,  that  your  ideas  of  your  condi- 
tion are  groundless.  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
live  for  us  to  enjoy  many  blessed  years  together. 
But,  in  any  case,  such  a  request  as  this  I  cannot 
refuse.  Yes  !  Angelica,  we  will  prostrate  our 
souls  too^ether  before  the  tlirone   of  the  Most 
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High !" 

They  prayed  together; — and  it  was  observable 
that  Angelica  was  even  more  fervent  in  her  sup- 
plications that  they  should  meet  in  eternity,  than 
for  the  restoration  of  her  health,  with  which  he 
began  their  prayer. 

Wlien  they  ceased,  Savile  pressed  his  lips 
upon  her  brow,  and  bade  her  strive  to  sleep.  As 
soon  as  she  became  composed,  he  left  the  cabin  to 
seek  out  M'Lcod.  He  told  him  all  that  had 
passed. 
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''I  think,"  said  the  surgeon^  "  that  on  the 
whole  you  have  acted  wisely.  The  question 
was  very  critical,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  you 
did  right.  On  this  sleep,  I  doubt  not,  all  will 
depend.     I  will  go,  and  look  at  her  sleeping." 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  he  added,  when  he  had  minutely 
examined  her  as  she  lay  asleep,  *'  as  she  awakes 
out  of  this  sleep  my  hope  or  my  fear  will,  one 
of  them,  be  turned  almost  into  certainty.  But  I 
must  say  that  my  fear  is  far  the  stronger.  I 
will  sit  by  her  side  till  she  awakes." 

And  Savile  sat  down  by  the  bed-side  also. 
I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  can,  from  ex- 
perience, form  any  notion  of  what  he  underwent 
during  the  hours  which  then  succeeded.  As 
Angelica  lay  before  him,  pale,  and  breathing 
feebly,  every  respiration  struck  upon  his  nerves 
with  a  thrill  which  pervaded  his  whole  system. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  strained  keen- 
ness, as  though  it  were  possible  to  see  whetlier 
Nature  was  working  towards  her  restoration,  or 
sinking  unto  death.  And,  from  time  to  time, 
he  looked  to  the  surgeon,  to  endeavour  to  trace 
upon  his  countenance  the  state  of  his  opinion. 
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But  M'Leod  was  too  much  accustomed  to  con- 
troul  the  expression  of  his  features,  to  suffer  any- 
thing to  be  read  there.     In  fact,  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  night,  he  was  in  a    posture 
indicating  sleep.     But  he  slept  not  3   his  feelings 
had  been  too  keenly  called  into  action  to  suffer  it. 
In  the  corner  of  the  cabin  sat  the  old  woman, 
praying  constantly.     And  it  is  perhaps  extra*, 
ordinary  that,  during  the  hours  of  that  fearful 
night,  not   one  word  was    exchanged  between 
these  three  who  watched.      Towards  morning, 
Sayile's  anxiety  rose  to  a  pitch  which  he  could 
scarcely  any  longer  controul.     She  moved — he 
started  violently,  and  sprang  towards  the  bed. 
*'  She  wakes!''— he   exclaimed—''  Oh,   God  t 
she  wakes — now  my  fate  hangs  on  a  word  !''     A 
cold  sickness  seemed  to   spread  over  his  whole 
frame — and  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  as 
the  surgeon  advanced  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  his  patient. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

There's  no  place  like  liome. 

Old  English  Saying. 

«'  TVoodlanch,  December  15,  1818. 
^'  Welcome,  my  dear  Devereux,  a  thousand 
times  welcome  to  England  !  I  almost  began  to 
think  that  you  had  ceased  to  be  '  insidaire'  for 
the  rest  of  your  life ;  and  that  Paris,  Naples, 
Florence,  and  Vienna  would  divide  your  favours 
for  the  future,  without  poor  London  receiving  a 
single  glance.  It  must  be  at  least  three  years 
and  a  half  since  you  went  abroad  !  Yes,  I  re- 
collect, it  was  just  after  Waterloo.  Why,  since 
that,  I  have  become  the  ^  father  of  a  family' — my 
eldest  boy  was  then  but  a  few  months  old,  and 
now  he  is  a  sturdy  dog,  who  is  looking  forward 
to  don  the  male  garb  shortly ;  and  he  has  a 
sister  and  a  brother  to  make  the  nursery  noisy 
enough — and  all  this  since  you  went  abroad  ! 

'*  Now,  in  the  name  of  old  friendship,  the  very 
first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  come  down  and  pass 
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your  Christmas  here.  You  cannot  by  possibility 
have  any  thing  to  do  in  London  after  a  week. 
Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  been  there 
three  days — therefore  I  shall  expect  you,  on  the 
SOth.  I  will  not  hear  of  any  excuse ;  and  as  for 
engagements,  we  certainly  have  the  first  right  to 
you.  Our  Christmas  party  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  presence  of  so  old  a  friend, 
when  he  is  within  reach.  You  must  not  talk  to 
me  of  your  aunt,  Lady  Mary,  wanting  you  at 
the  Hall.  I  must  see  whether  I  cannot  seduce 
you  from  her  ancient  ladyship,  now  that  I  want 
ycu  to  come  and  pass  your  Christmas  in  my 
family-circle,  as  easily  as  I  was  wont  to  do  into 
some  scape-grace  adventure,  when  I  was  a  ba- 
chelor. 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  have  never  seen 
Woodlands,  and  you  liave  been  at  the  Hall  a 
thousand  and  two  times;  and  it  is  sixty  miles 
farther  from  London — a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  present  duration  of  day-light. 
You  must  make  two  days'  journey  of  it, — or 
arrive  when  coffee  has  just  been  served,  and 
when  every  body  will  wish  you  and  your  blue 
Vol.  III.  Q 
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nose  and  benumbed  fingers  at  the  devil.  Now, 
the  Telegraph  will  set  you  down  at  Southamp- 
ton at  three  o'clock,  and  my  phaeton^  which 
shall  meet  you,  will  bring  you  over  here  in  an 
hour 

''  My  wife  has  just  been  in,  and  I  read  to  her 
what  I  had  written.  '  I  fear,'  she  said,  '  that 
my  injunction  to  come  would  do  very  little — but 
describe  to  him  our  party,  and  how  we  pass  our 
time  at  Christmas,  and  I  am  sure  you  need  not 
tax  your  invention  for  caricatures  of  what  he 
would  find  at  Lady  Mary's — he  will  come  to 
us  at  once.' 

*'  Well,  then,  dear  Devereux,  I  will  present 
to  you  our  knot  of  '  Foresters,'  and  I  doubt  not 
you  will  hasten  to  join  the  band.  In  the  first 
place,  you  have  scarcely  seen  Angelica.  I  say 
you  have  scarcely  seen  her — for,  though  you 
■were  in  her  company,  probably,  most  days  for 
a  month,  upon  our  first  return  to  England,  yet 
you  would  have  difficulty  to  recognise  the  poor, 
pale,  weakly  invalid,  in  the  fine,  florid,  healthful 
— beauty,  I  was  going  to  say,  if  I  had  not  been 
speaking  of  my  wife,  whose  nerves  are  braced  by 
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country  exercise,  and  whose  cheeks  are  tinted  by 
the  forest  air.  Seriously,  Devereux — for  we 
have  written  seriously  to  each  other  on  this  very 
subject  before  now — it  is  impossible  for  visions 
of  happiness  to  have  been  more  fully  realized  than 
mine; — highly  as  my  imagination  coloured  them, 
the  reality  thoroughly  equals  the  hope.  And  to 
Angelica  I  owe  it  all — nay,  I  feel  that  I  owe  myself 
to  her — for  it  was  her  influence  which  rescued 
me  from  that  accursed  career  which  was  carry- 
ing me  post-haste  to  the  devil,  when  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  her.  My  heart  was  fast 
becoming  selfish  and  corrupt.  If  I  know  myself 
in  the  least,  it  is,  though  I  say  it,  far  from  being 
either  now  ;  and  to  you  I  dare  say  it,  for  it  is  no 
merit  of  mine — I  owe  the  result  to  the  effect  upon 
it  of  my  love  for  Angelica — I  owe  it  to  her  hav- 
ing caused  me  to  form  a  pure  and  exalted  passion. 
I  recollect  your  telling  me  when  I  saw  you  on 
my  return  from  Portugal,  that  you  thought  my 
marriage  the  b^st  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  You  spoke  justly,  as  well  as 
truly,  for  your  remark  arose  from  correct  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  good  feeling — but  you  knew  not 
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the  extent  of  that  justice  and  truth;  even  I, 
though  I  always  felt  it  most  keenly,  had  not  the 
final  assurance  of  experience  then. 

'^  Dear  Devereux,  if  it  were  only  for  this,  you 
should  come  to  us — namely,  that  you  should 
witness  your  old  friend's  happiness,  and  tho- 
roughly become  acquainted  with  it's  cause. 

**  Next,  I  long  that  you  should  see  my  children, 
and  take  your  god-child  upon  your  knee.  She 
chose,  as  you  know,  to  be  a  little  lady,  and,  con- 
sequently, could  not  be  christened  Francis  De- 
vereux— but  Miss  Angelica  Frances  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you.  I  will  not  mar  by  any  at- 
tempt to  spell  it,  the  most  unwriteable  version  of 
Devereux  which  she  appends  to  the  word  ' '  God- 
papa,"  when  the  family-sponsors  are  brought 
upon  the  tapis.     You  will  find  it  rich. 

But,  to  assure  you  the  grandes  entre'es  into 
the  Nursery,  you  must  make  good  your  ground 
with  the  nurse.  You  remember  her,  I  doubt 
not,  for  you  have  seen  her — and  the  two  things 
are  synonymous.  Indeed,  I  now  recollect  your 
being  considerably  astounded  at  her  appearance 
when  you  saw  her  in  London.     And  yet,  De- 
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vereux,  there  lives  not  a  nobler  creature  than 
that  uncouth  old  woman.  She  resisted  bribes 
which  must  have  seemed  to  her  the  wealth  of 
Croesus,  to  put  me  into  communication  with 
Angelica,  because  she  had  plighted  her  troth 
that  she  would  be  staunch  :  but  when  she  found 
that  her  remaining  silent  would  lead  to  the 
dreadful  acts  I  have  so  often  described  to  you, 
she  came  at  once  and  revealed  to  me  the  whole  ; 
and  by  her  activity,  ingenuity,  and  strong  sense, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  our  enter- 
prise. Again,  her  reluctance  to  leave  her  country 
at  her  age,  overcame  even  her  keen  desire  not  to 
quit  Angelica.  But  when  she  was  wounded — 
and  lay  on  board  Lambert's  ship,  in  danger  of 
death,  when  the  last  boat  was  about  to  go  on 
shore,  the  old  woman  did  not  understand  how  it 
could  have  entered  into  any  body's  head  that  she 
should  leave  her  mistress  at  such  a  moment. 
Her  attendance,  indeed,  was  of  the  highest  ser- 
vice durino;  the  whole  of  that  terrible  time.  She 
has  remained  with  us  ever  since.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  children  love  her  best  or  she 
them :  indeed  she  is  the  character  of  the  house, 
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and  a  privileged  favourite  with  every  body — with- 
out ever  availing  herself  disagreeably  of  any  of 
her  privileges — a  merit  very  rare  in  privileged 
persons.  I  believe  she  is  very  happy  here  : 
she  goes,  every  Sunday,  to  the  Catholic  cha- 
pel at  Southampton,  with  her  mistress ; — and 
she  has  a  most  kind  and  friendly  countryman  in 
my  worthy  Jose,  who  is  full  of  the  prettiest  at- 
tentions to  her — for  he  knows  her  value,  and  all 
the  importance  of  the  services  she  rendered  us. 
She  has  learned  a  sort  of  non-descript  English, 
of  which,  and  her  extraordinary  appearance,  the 
servants,  on  her  first  arrival,  were  somewhat  in- 
clined to  make  game.  But  once  they  were  told 
that  this  strange  old  woman  had  saved  their 
lady's  life — and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  so — 
she  gave  rise  to  no  more  laughter,  except  that 
which  her  bui'lesque  legends  of  Portuguese  gob- 
lins never  fail  to  call  forth.  You  shall  have  the 
best  produced  for  you  on  Christmas  Eve. 

^'  You  will  find  here  a  house-full  (and  coun- 
try-houses stretch  at  Christmas-time)  of  Foresters 
—so  called  from  their  having,  at  some  period, 
passed   the  Christmas-week  here  with  us  in  the 
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Forest.  Wentworth  and  his  wife  do  so  regu- 
larly :  these  excellent  people  you  do  not  yet 
know — but  I  am  certain  you  will  like  them  both 
exceedingly.  They  were  among  our  best  friends 
at  the  time  we  needed  friends  the  most.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  has  always  continued  Ange- 
lica''s  chief  crony  ;  and,  in  every  respect— heart, 
talents,  taste,  cultivation, — you  will  scarcely 
meet  a  more  charming  woman.  She  is — to  revert 
to  my  present  purpose — -just  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  tend  to  make  a  party  in  a  country- 
house  delightful — so  much  good-humour,  and 
liveliness — gay  as  a  bird,  but  not  the  slightest 
tinge  of  a  hoyden — full  of  information,  yet  the 
farthest  in  the  world  from  a  blue — and,  which  I 
can  assure  you  has  something  to  say  to  keeping 
a  house  with  children  quiet,  the  favourite  of  the 
whole  nursery,  playing  with  all,  yet  spoiling 
none — and,  though  entering  into  all  their  ideas 
and  feelings  almost  intuitively,  yet  able  to 
make  the  whole  levy  quiet,  at  once,  by  holding 
up  a  finger.  But  she  is  a  mother  herself — and 
her  children,  the  two  eldest  of  whom  always  ac- 
company her  at  Christmas,  contribute  greatly  to 
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stren<rthen  the  alliance  of  their  mother  with  our 
little  ones. 

'^  You  will  also  meet  Fenton  and  his  wife. 
You,  who  recollect  him  such  a  determined  ba- 
chelor, will  be  curious  to  see  her  who  brought 
him  within  the  matrimonial  pale  at  last.  Truly, 
that  was  the  work  of  one  of  our  Forest-meetings 
—or  say,  of  two — for  the  intercourse  began  at 
Christmas,  was  renewed  in  the  spring,  and  ended 
in  marriage  before  summer.  His  wife  is  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Wentworth's,  some  years  younger  than 
herself,  who  frequently  accompanied  her  hither  : 
and  Fenton,  who  used  to  say  that  he  came  to 
Woodlands  to  indulge  in  unlimited  envy  of  my 
home-happiness,  at  last,  I  suppose,  thouglit  it  a 
better  plan  to  imitate  it.  He  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  bright  beauty  and  animated 
spirits  of  Fanny  Aubrey  -,  and,  as  he  said  to  me 
afterwards,  ^  the  life  of  Woodlands  is  such  that 
one  can  see  what  are  a  woman^s  habits,  temper, 
manners,  mind — before  one  commits  oneself ; 
whereas,  in  the  world,  a  man  nearly  always  runs 
the  risk  of  marrying  a  stranger.*  And  the  more 
thoroughly  he  knew  Miss  Aubrey,  thus  in  the 
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circle  of  home,  the  more  he  saw  how  fitted  she 
was  herself  to  make  a  happy  one.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  gratification  I  experienced  when  my 
old  and  valued  friend  said  to  me  on  his  marriaffe 

o 

— I  owe  this  happiness  to  you  ! — he  might  have 
said  to  your's— for  certainly  it  was  that  which 
first  suggested  to  him  this  train  of  feeling. 

"  I  shall  have,  besides  these,  some  young  peo- 
ple of  later  date  of  acquaintance,  whom  I  shall 
be  happy  to  make  known  to  you.  I  regret  that, 
this  year,  my  excellent  friend  Lambert  will  not 
be  with  us.  He  has  just  got  a  ship,  and  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean  last  week.  I  shall  put 
you  into  his  room,  which  I  always  give  to  my 
oldest  bachelor-friend.  I  do  so,  because  I  have 
lang-syne  feelings  with  regard  to  it,  which  make 
me  love  it  better  than  almost  any  room  in  the 
house.  It  was  fitted  up  for  me,  on  my  going  to- 
school,  and  I  passed  my  first  holidays  in  it. 
My  poor  dear  mother  had  bedecked  it  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  childish 
pursuit  which  had  been  my  hobby  during  the 
summer.  We  had  chanced,  just  before  we  left 
town,  to  see  *  As  you  Like  It/ — and,  coming  into 
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our  Forest  immediately  afterwards,  I  had  insisted 
upon  its  being,  for  the  nonce,  the  Ardennes ;  and 
had  done  nothing  but  wander  about  with  my  bro- 
ther, spouting  Rosahnd  and  Orlando,  and  sing- 
ing snatches  of  '  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.* 
I  recollect,  when  I  was  going  to  school,  saying 
it  was  a  shame  that  I  should  be  sent  from  the 
forest  before  the  only  *  enemy,' — ^  winter  and 
rough  weather'  came  on :  and  my  mother  an- 
swered, ^  Well,  Edward,  I  promise  you,  when 
you  come  back  for  your  Christmas-holidays,  you 
shall  have  a  bower  of  forestrie  prepared  for  you, 
into  which  even  that  enemy  shall  not  come."  I  did 
not  take  her  meaning  at  the  time  ;  but  when  I 
returned  at  Christmas — (it  was  the  only  winter  I 
ever  passed  at  Woodlands  in  my  father's  time, 
but  the  house  in  Worcestershire  was,  that  year, 
under  repair) — I  found  the  room  at  the  end  of 
the  long  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  house,  now 
flourishing  under  the  denomination  of  '  jMaster 
Edward's,'  all  hung  with  tapestry  representing 
the  green-wood  tree,  and  with  mottoes  from  the 
songs  in  *  As  you  Like  It,'  woven  in  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  compartment.     There  was  also  a 
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beautiful  portrait  of  Ariel,  my  grey  forest-poney, 
hanging  over  the  chimney-piece ;  but  of  this  you 
will  be  able  to  judge,  for  it  hangs  there  still— 
and  is  the  peculiar  delight  and  admiration  of  my 
boy,  who  never  enters  the  room  without  going 
into  ecstacy  as  he  looks  at  it.  He  was  with  me 
Vvhen  I  went  to  see  if  the  room  was  in  proper 
order  to  receive  you  ;  and,  as  usual,  he  went  up 
to  the  picture,  clapping  his  hands  and  exclaiming 
'  what  a  dear  Ariel ! — what  a  beautiful  Ariel !— * 
Papa,  you  must  give  me  an  Ariel  soon  !' — and 
from  the  mode  in  which  he  spoke  I  am  convinced 
he  believes  that  Ariel  is  the  name  of  the  wJiole 
species  of  poneys.  I  believe  the  place  where  he 
made  the  request  will  gain  him  a  forester  as  a 
Christmas-box — for  my  heart  always  warms  in 
that  room,  more  especially  to  my  children — for 
the  recollection  of  my  mother's  kindness  con- 
stantly comes  over  my  heart  when  I  am  there. 
Ah  !  Devereux,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  what 
a  kind  mother  that  was! — indulgent,  as  this 
instance  may  serve  to  shew,  even  to  profuseness — 
but  yet  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  what,  in 
nursery-phrase,  is  called  a  spoil-child.    Would, 
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oh  !  would  to  God  !  that  she  had  lived  to  see 
these  days  at  Woodlands — that  she  might  wit- 
ness the  happiness  of  the  son  she  loved  so  much 
in  the  residence  that  was  so  clear  to  her. 

"  I  am  so  attached  to  this  room,  that  when 
we  first  came  to  settle  here,  I  went  to  look  at 
it  to  see  whether  it  were  not  possible,  by  some 
contrivances  of  making  dressing-rooms  adjoining, 
to  estabhsh  it  as  our  ^  own  room.'  But  I  found  it 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and  it  has_,  consequently, 
ever  since  been  the  gite  of  a  select  few  of  my  best 
friends.  There  are  on  the  list  now  only  your- 
self, Lambert^  and  M'Leod — for  Fenton  has  lost 
his  right,  by  his  marriage.  I  have  given  you 
this  full  history  of  your  chamber,  both  that  you 
may  see  the  honour  in  which  you  are  held  at 
Woodlands, — and,  also,  that  you  may  not  think 
I  am  going  to  stow  you  into  the  garret,  when  I 
take  you  up  the  corkscrew-staircase  which  leads 
to  the  upper  gallery. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  later  than  the  20th, 
as  we  shall  all  be  assembled  by  then  ;  and,  of 
course,  no  one  thinks  of  stirring  till  after  New- 
Year' s-Day  ; — the  better   disposed    remain  for 
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Twelfth-Night.  You  will  be  quite  your  own 
master  ; — you  will  have  books,  billiards,  music, 
conversation,  hunting,  shooting,  or  walking  in 
the  forest,  just  as  the  weather  or  your  fancy 
may  suit.  There  is  a  very  good  pack  of  hounds 
within  easy  distance — and,  though  I  have  no 
great  stud,  I  can  mount  you  two  days  in  the 
week  at  least, — even  supposing  I  hunt  with  you 
myself.  We  have  excellent  winter-shooting 
also ;  if  your  taste  lies  that  way  as  much  as  it 
used  to  do.  There  is  a  splendid  pool  for  wild- 
fowl, about  a  mile  off;  and  woodcocks,  snipes, 
and  wood-pigeons,  are  in  abundance.  If  there 
be  a  frost,  I  shall  take  you  long  walks  into  the 
forest.  Even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  are 
points  of  view  which  will  enchant  a  professed 
lover  of  the  picturesque  like  you.  And  then 
■we  have  our  regular  New-Forest  lions  which 
you  must  visit.  Beaulieu  is  within  a  walk — 
and  Netley  is  easily  to  be  compassed  in  a  morning 
ride. 

"  Or,  supposing  that  the  most  impracticable 
of  all  weather — snow — should  befal  us.  I  trust 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  demon  Ennui  tho- 
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rouglily  at  arm's  length,  even  in-doors.  Our 
breakfast  hour  is  a  liberal  ten: — this  does  not 
prevent  those  who  choose  it,  who  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  year  are  not  many,  and  among 
whom,  '  I  calculate,'  you  will  not  be  ninnbered, 
from  rising  earlier — while  those  who  think  tlie 
*  morning  sleep'  the  sweetest,  have  not  their 
temper  ruffled  by  being  disturbed  before  their 
time.  Well  then,  at  any  period  from  ten  to 
eleven,  you  are  in  time  for  breakfast.  You,  a 
man  of  foreign -travel,  are,  I  doubt  not,  chary 
about  that  item  of  breakfast.  I  trust,  hov/ever 
our  matutinal  meal  will  not  be  despised  even  by 
you.  Even  at  the  Cafe  Hardi  you  will  not  get 
better  coffee ;  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  our's 
were  not  good,  seeing  that  for  the  first  two 
months  that  our  present  respected  housekeeper 
was  with  us,  it  was  sent  down  at  least  three 
mornings  out  of  five  as  unbearable.  That  is 
the  only  recipe  I  know  for  getting  coffee 
made  well — and  that,  in  the  long  run,  is  sure 
to  succeed  to  perfection.  Next,  our  proximity 
to  Southampton  puts  us  into  easy  and  early 
possession  of  Perigord   pies — hurons  de  smg- 
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Her,  et  hoc  genus  omne  :  and — which,  no  doubt, 
will  stagger  your  Parisian  ideas — there  is  also  an 
Hibernian  condiment  at  our  breakfast-table, 
•which  an  Irish  [cousin  of  mine  begged  me  to  add, 
as  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the  repast  com- 
plete : — viz.,  potatoes — first  boiled,  and  then 
sufficiently  roasted  just  to  crisp  the  skin — and 
fresh  milk  to  drink  with  them.  Don't  turn  up 
your  nose  at  this,  till  you  have  tried  it. 

*^  Suppose  us,  then,  at  breakfast : — I  possess, 
as  you  know,  the  inestimable  comfort  of  being 
within  that  distance  of  London,  that  the  post 
arrives  so  as  to  enable  every  one  to  find  his  let- 
ters and  papers  on  the  side-table  when  he  comes 
down  stairs.  Those  who  have  not  undergone 
the  misery  of  living  under  a  less  favourable  ar- 
rangement do  not,  I  fear,  give  its  due  value  to 
this  advantage.  If  the  post  comes  in  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  you  lose  half  your  morning, 
dawdhng  for  the  arrival  of  the  bag  :  or  if,  worse 
than  all,  it  arrives  just  after  dinner,  the  conver- 
sation of  the  whole  evening  is  broken  up,  or, 
what  is  worse,  turns  upon  temporary  politics. 

"  Well,  we  have  breakfasted  and  read  our 
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letters.  The  weather  is  inexorable — snow  a  foot 
deep  on  the  ground,  and  almost  constituting  the 
atmosphere  by  the  thickness  of  its  fall.  You 
have  the  choice  of  the  billiard- room,  the  library, 
or  you,  being  one  of  the  privileged,  of  Madame's 
boudoir.  After  you  have  finished  your  news- 
papers, and  written  your  letters,  I  should  advise 
you  to  choose  the  latter — for,  besides  its  being 
the  most  charming  room  in  the  house  physically, 
— ^you  will  find  the  elite  of  books,  if  you  wish 
to  be  socially  quiet ;: — for,  when  what  you  are 
reading  is  not  severe  study,  it  is  delightful  to 
have  friends  in  the  room,  whose  conversation 
may  for  a  moment  call  you  from  your  book,  or 
to  whom  you  may  read  some  passage,  for  the 
value  of  either  their  opinion,  or  your  own  com- 
ment. You  will  also  find  delightful  music — 
for  Mrs.  Fenton  on  the  piano,  and  Angelica 
on  the  harp,  are  first-rate.  Mrs.  AVentworth's 
arch  songs  and  Venetian  ballads  to  the  guitar 
are  charming; — and  their  concerted  pieces — 
especially  the  duets  of  the  two  former,  will 
please  you,  even  fresh  from  Italy.  You  used 
sometimes  to  try  a  bass — and,  if  you  have  culti- 
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vated  this  in  yon  land  of  sweet  sounds,  you  will 
be  invaluable.  Alas  !  my  only  talent  in  music 
is  to  listen — and  I  must  say  I  do  that  admir- 
ably.— And  then,  when  the  music  flags,  and  you 
grow  tired  of  reading,  comes  the  crowning  en- 
joyment of  admission  to  the  boudoir — we  draw 
cosily  round  the  fire — our  knees  hanging  over 
the  fender — a  billet  of  wood  is  thrown  on  top 
of  the  coals  to  give  a  brilliant  and  lively  blaze, 
aad  then  ive  talk — '  Good  gods  !  how  we  do 
talk.'  This  little  coterie  meets,  as  though  by 
tacit  consent,  almost  every  day, — for  when  the 
weather  carries  us  all  out  in  the  morning,  we 
congregate  at  dusk  over  the  boudoir-fire,  with 
no  light  but  its  own  cheerful  blaze,  and  there 
pass,  perhaps,  the  pleasantest  couple  of  hours  in 
the  day,  till  the  dressing-bell  rings  at  six. 

''  At  a  nominal  half-past  six,  which  really  is 
not  more  than  a  quarter  before  seven,  we  go  to 
dinner.  The  success  of  that  great  era  of  the 
day  depends,  of  course,  both  on  the  cookery 
and  the  company.  For  a  female  artist,  mine 
is,  I  assure  you,  by  no  means  contemptible; — 
and  for  those  who  do  honour  to  her  endeavours. 
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I  have  already  striven  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
them.  And  now,  I  am  about  to  plead  guilty 
to  a  horrible  solecism,  but  you,  I  am  sure,  dear 
Devereux,  will  compound  for  it.  I  must  con- 
fess, that  the  two  eldest  children  do  absolutely 
come  in  after  dinner :  but  they  are  troublesome 
to  no  one  but  their  mother  and  Mrs.  Went- 
worth — and  their  smiling  faces  and  merry  prattle 
do  one's  heart  good. 

"  Then,  comes  the  evening.  The  library, 
which  stretches  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house, 
does  duty  as  drawing-room — or,  rather,  there  is 
no  drawing-room, — for  the  small  room  between 
the  boudoir  and  the  library,  which  bears  the 
name,  is  scarcely  used.  Books  are,  I  think, 
the  best  furniture  in  the  world — almost  com- 
pany, indeed,  if  one  happens  to  be  alone — 
but  in  our  library  that  seldom  occurs  to  any 
one.  And  as,  with  all  my  regard  for  books, 
I  do  not  think  a  library  desecrated  by  musical 
instruments,  you  will  always,  on  days  when  the 
boudoir  concerts  have  been  but  slack,  have 
music  in  all  the  varieties  that  the  talents  of 
the'three  fair  ai'tists  have,  as  I  have  described 
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to  you,  within  their  scope.  Sometimes,  the 
young  people  beg  for  a  quadrille  ; — or  a  waltz, 
suddenly  struck  up  on  the  piano,  sets  three  or 
four  couple  whirling.  If  you  still  retain  your 
old  pre-eminence  in  that  noble  art,  we  expect 
some  young  ladies  whom  you  might  think  were 
de  Paris  meme. 

"  There  is  always  a  short-whist  table — I  am 
sure  you  cannot  wish  for  longs — and  you  must 
perfect  us  in  ecarM — with  which  we  poor 
Englishers  are  as-  yet  but  indifferently  acquaint- 
ed ^.  Nay,  sometimes,  at  Christmas-tide,  we 
indulge  in  the  old  country-custom  of  a  round 
game — though,  just  at  that  season  of  licence,  we 
more  ordinarily  carry  off  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  the  party  in  some  of  those  jeux  de  soci^te,  of 
which  we  have  some  very  good  old  English 
ones,  into  the  mysteries  of  which  we  will  ini- 
tiate you — in  expectation  of  some  of  the  latest 
Parisian  cantrips,  in  return. 

"  Thus  have  I,  dear  Frank,  obeyed,  like  a 
dutiful  husband,    my  wife's   behest  —  and   set 

*  In  justice  to  Captain  Savile,  the  reader  must  be^r  in 
mind  that  this  letter  is  dated  in  1818. 
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before  you  what  you  may  expect  if  you  agree  to 
pass  your  Christmas  at  Woodlands.  But,  seri- 
ously, if  there  be  nothing  really  to  prevent  you, 
it  would  gratify  me  most  exceedingly  if  you 
"would  come.  I  wish  you,  who  knew  me  so  long 
in  my  wild  days,  to  see  me  as  I  am  now — and  to 
see  me  where  you  will  best  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  difference,  in  my  home  and  surrounded  by 
my  family.  You  will  see,  then,  what  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  Virtuous  Passion  to  effect.  The 
affection  of  Edward  Savile  for  his  friends  you 
will  find  ever  the  same,  and  perhaps  his  tastes, 
as  regards  society,  have  undergone  but  little 
change.  But,  in  matters  of  more  momeiit,  you 
will  find  him  an  altered  man ;  and,  thanks  be  to 
Angelica,  one  of  the  very  happiest  in  the  world. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  indeed,  that  no  such 
happiness  exists  in  this  world  as  is  found  in  the 
domestic  circle  of  a  married  Jiome!'*'' 

THE    END. 


London  :— Printed  by  W.  Clowes,  Stamford-street. 
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